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SHELLS FOR THE LADIES, AND WHERE THEY COME FROM. 





Tue principal object in the large engraving ; often adorned with beautiful colors, which re- 
above is a madrepore, or coral, growing on the quire the influence and rays of the sun for their 
shell of an oyster, to which it has accidentally { operations, and consequently never lay the basis 


become attached. This is one of the products { of their calcareous tenements in the dark and 
of the polyps, or lithophytes, minute creatures, stilly depths of the ocean. And yet, corals form 
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not merely small trees, but vast beds, often up- 
wards of a hundred feet in thickness, and even 
more, still covered by the water, and constituting 
a sunken reef; while again, on the contrary, as 
on the shores of Timor, near Coupang, they form 
a bed from twenty-five to eighty feet in thick- 
ness, over rocks elevated above the level of the 
sea. Well have they been described by Mont- 
gomery as 
* Unconscious, not unworthy, instruments, 

By which a hand invisible is rearing 

A new creation in the secret deep.” 

In the South Sea and Indian Ocean the rock- 
forming madrepores are most abundant. In the 
Red Sea coral reefs are very numerous, and are 
usually found extending in a straight line pa- 
rallel to the coast. They differ from the coral 
formations of the Pacific, inasmuch as they 
never exhibit a circular form, nor contain a 
lagoon in the centre. In many places they 
unite with the coast, which they thus render 
inaccessible; for though, immediately beyond 
them, the water is often very deep, yet but a 
few feet of water cover them, and in this way 
they have blocked up bays or harbors, into 
which, in former times, vessels could freely 
enter. In other cases the reefs are unconnected 
with the shore, and often at several miles dis- 
tance. Towards the sea they sink abruptly and 
the water is very deep; but they gradually slope 
on their side towards the land, and the strait 
thus formed will admit vessels of moderate bur- 
den. The water here is generally very tranquil, 
being less influenced by the winds, which, during 
the greater part of the year, regularly set in at 
certain times of the day and strongly agitate the 
main sea. Besides these larger reefs there are 
others, of variable size and isolated character, 
dangerous to the navigator. Coral reefs more 
or less surround the shores of the Isle of France, 
the Papuan, the Marian, and the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 

The shell to which the madrepore appears 
attached in the engraving is one deserving of 
special notice. It is that of the pearl oyster. 
The specimen of which a representation is given 
was brought from the Isthmus cf Panama. Such 
oysters are found, however, in other places. But 
though pearls are procured in great numbers 
about Cape Comorin and the Island of Ceylon, 
they are, like those obtained in different parts of 
America, in the islands of the Southern Ocean, 
as well as on the shores of France and Britain, 
inferior to those brought from the Persian Gulf. 

The inside of the oysters that produce the 
pearls bears a certain resemblance to the gems 
themselves; and hence it appears that they are 


only the misappropriation of the matter which 
is secreted by the animal to form the shell. 
When a pear! is cut through, it appears to con- 
sist of several coatings of this matter laid one 
upon another, as if formed by successive deposi- 
tions. If, therefore, the substance of which 
shells are composed, while floating in the body 
of the mollusk, meets with a particle of this 
kind, which has accidentally been removed from 
the proper passages and become stationary, it 
may be imagined that it will adhere to this par- 
ticle, form a layer about it, and continuing the 
operation, one of those white pellucid balls we 
call pearls will be the result. 

Of the finest pearls, the weight of one carat, 
or four grains, is worth eight shillings; but 
should a pearl weigh four carats, its value is 
estimated at six pounds and four shillings. 
Some of these gems are, however, of extra- 
ordinary worth. A pearl brought, in 1574, to 
Philip II., though no bigger than a pigeon’s egg, 
was valued at £14,400. Julius Cesar presented 
Servilia, the mother of Brutus, with one that 
cost £48,457; the pearl ear-rings of Cleopatra 
were estimated at £161,458; Claudius possessed 
one of nearly equal worth ; and Lollia Paullina, 
a celebrated character in the reign of Tiberius, 
wore two pearls of such immense value that 
the historian describes her as carrying in her 
ears the worth of a large estate. 

Just beneath the oyster with its pearls, will 
be observed the Voluta Junonia, which inhabits 
the depths of the Indian Ocean. It is nearly 
colorless, and is adorned with brown spots, very 
regularly placed. It is of great value, and it is 
supposed that there is only one specimen of it 
in the collections of Europe; that one is in the 
French Museum of Natural History. 

The remaining figure is a Murex, or rock- 
shell, of which genus there is a great variety. 
They are generally of an irregular form, arising 
from their surfaces being covered with spines, 
tubercles, or horns. The latter is the case in 
the present instance; hence the animal is named 
Murer cornutus. 

One of these creatures yielded the far-famed 
Tyrian purple. Of all the ancients, the people 
of Tyre were the most successful in preparing 
and using this celebrated color. The Mediter- 
ranean supplied them with mollusca in abun- 
dance, and in order to produce the tint that 
was in highest estimation, a bath of the liquid 
extracted from the animal was prepared. In 
this they steeped the wool for a certain time. 
When taken out they immersed it in another 
boiler, containing an extract from another mol- 
lusk, Buccinum. Wool subjected to this double 
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process was so highly valued in the reign of Chinese Seas. It is conical in general form, 
Augustus, that each pound of it sold for about ; umbilicated, and contorted into a loose spire. 
thirty-six pounds. Nor is its enormous price The ribs are bold and apart. The general tint 
surprising when it is recollected that only a { is pale yellow, with the ribs white. The term 
singie drop of the coloring fluid is afforded by pretiosa was given to this shell by Lamarck 





each animal. from the great price which a good specimen 

Among shells that have been considered valu- would bring in the market, especially when it 
able, not from their utility, but their variety and exceeded two inches in heighf. Such a speci- 
beauty, one of the most remarkable is the Royal men, we are assured, “‘ has been sold in former 


Staircase Wentletrap. This beautiful and highly days for 2400 livres, or 100 louis! But these 
valuable shell is a native of the Indian and times are gone by; the shell is no longer rare, 








ROYAL STAIRCASE WENTLETRAP. 


and good specimens only fetch shillings where or white with a yellow ring; the margin and 
they once brought pounds. A very fine ex- base are tubercular; the teeth of the inner lip 
ample, however, still commands a considerable moderate sized. 
sum. Thatin Mr. Bullock’s museum, supposed 
to be the largest known, brought twenty-seven 
pounds at his sale, and was in 1815 estimated 
at double that value.” a@ represents a front 
view, showing the mouth; }, the back view; 
c, a view to show the whorls are disconnected. 
The Common Weaver’s Shuttle, of the family 
Cypreidz, is oval, and striated, with the beaks 
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COMMON WEAVER’S SHUTTLE. 


, sepia - : MONEY COWRY. 
with the outer lip pink. It is brought in collec- 


tions from China. 
The Money Cowry is used in some parts of 
«India and Africaas money. The shell is yellow, 
VOL. Lill.—34 


Some varieties occur destitute of a yellow 
ring, and with the margin and base less tuber- 


iong and somewhat flexuous. It is flesh-colored, | 
; 
| 
} cular. 
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The young are whitish, with two dark bands, 
and in this state are the Cyprea icterinia of 
Lamarck. 

Referring to the figure, a, a represent the 
adult shell in two views; 5, b, the young, also 
in two aspects. 

Some mollusks can dig into wood, and even 
into the hardest ‘rocks. One of these creatures 
is called the Teredv, or Shipworm. It readily 
enters the stoutest timbers; ascending the sides 
of the loftiest ships, it most insidiously destroys 
them; and when a ship is under water, it be- 
comes to these creatures an easy prey. 








TEREDO, OR SHIPWORM. 


They begin with the softest part, and so small 
are the apertures at first as scarcely to be per- 
ceptible. Strange to say, a teredo is careful 
never to intrude on the habitation of a neigh- 
bor; nor can any passage be discovered between 
two openings, though only separated by a very 
thin partition, when a piece of wood is so ex- 
cavated as to resemble a honeycomb. They 
always bore in the direction of the grain of 
the timber; if in their course they meet with 
another shell or knot, they make a turn; when 
the obstacle is small they wind round it, and 
then proceed onwards; but when iarge, rather 
than continue any distance across the grain, they 
make a short turn back in the form of a siphon. 
They are now common in all the seas of Europe, 
and continue to do extensive mischief to ships, 
piers, and all submarine wooden buildings. 

Instances are not wanting in which there 
springs from partial evil, universal good; and 
notwithstanding the ravages committed by the 
shipworms, they confer on us no ordinary bene- 
fits. As Montague remarks: “That the fere- 
dines, and many aquatic animals, were created 
by the Father of the Universe for most beneficent 
purposes, cannot be disputed; for, though they 
may seem to impede, and even to destroy the 
operations of man, yet they are of such import- 
ance in the great scale of nature, that it has 
been observed, and it would not be difficult to 
prove, that we should feel the want of one or 


two species of larger quadrupeds much less than - 


one or two species of these despicable-looking 
animals. The immense trees or forests of tropi- 
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cal countries, either overthrown by tornadoes or 
partially destroyed by insects, and then carried 
by rapid torrents into the rivers, would not only 
choke them up, but even endanger the naviga- 
tion of the neighboring seas, were it not for 
these small yet mighty agents of dissolution. 
Nothing can more plainly demonstrate the power 
of an all-wise Ruler of the Universe than the 
work assigned to these animals, whose business it 
is to hasten the destruction of all useless matter.” 

The Ventricose Harp is found on the coast 
of the Mauritius; it is very valuable, but less 


VENTRICOSE HARP. 


rare and costly than the Harpa imperialis; all 
the species, however, are depressed in value 
now to what they were some few years since. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, of the truth 
of which we are assured by MM. Quoy and 
Gaimard, and also by M. Reynaud, that, when 
suddenly alarmed or threatened with instant 
danger, the mollusk forcibly draws itself up into 
the recesses of its shell, disembarrassing itself 
of the posterior part of the foot, which, accord- 
ing to M. Reynaud, being too voluminous to be 
retracted within the shell, suffers amputation 
from the edge, against which it is forced by the 
contractile action of the muscular system. 

It would be very interesting to know whether, 
as is most probable, the part thus cut off be- 
comes renewed; and whether the mollusk has 
been observed to act thus not only when caught 
and roughly handled by man, but when alarmed 
under the water by its enemies. 

We believe that only about two species of 
fossil Harpa have been discovered, both in some 
of the tertiary formations near Paris. 

This shell forms one of the family Buccinide 
(Whelks, Harp-shells, &c.). 

A very large class of shells, comprehending 
many species, comes under the general title of 
Volute. Specimens of the different kinds are 
found in every collection, and they are found in 
all parts of the world. Many of them are called 
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Olive, from their resemblance to that fruit in 
form. To other species the term Mitre has been 
applied. Our specimen here presented is called 
the Episcopal Mitre. This species of mitre is a 


native of the Indian Seas, and the coasts of the 
South Sea Islands, Tongataboo, &c. Many spe- 
cies are very beautiful, and among them the 
present snecies holds a distinguished place. The 


EPISCOPAL MITRE. 


shell is smooth, white, and spotted, with square 
or angular marks of bright red. The pillar has 
four plaits or wreaths, increasing in size from 
before backwards; the outer lip is denticulated 
at its lower part. 

The second order of Headless Mollusks (of 
which the common oyster is an example) is 





COMMON OYSTER. 


formed of those which- have only an adductor 
muscle which traverses the body, the point of 
insertion being marked on each valve. Some 
of these have a marginal ligament, placed on 
the edge of the valve, as it is in the following 


instance: - One of these mollusks weighed no 





GIGANTIC OVSTER. 


less than 498 English pounds; it furnished a 
hundred and twenty men with provisions fora ( 


whole day, and so great was the power of the 
abductor muscles that the sudden closing of its 
valves was sufficient to snap a cable asunder. 
A specimen brought from Sumatra, and pre- 
served at Arno’s vale, in Ireland, had valves 
measuring four feet six inches in length, two 
feet five inches and a half in breadth, and one 
foot in depth. A shell of the same species forms 
the baptismal font in the church of St. Sulpice, 
in Paris. 

Another creature of this order is the Mussel, 


MUSSEL. 


an animal widely distributed, and appearing on 
the English coast in the greatest abundance. 
It is gregarious, being found in extensive beds, 
which are always uncovered at low water. It 
is found likewise in the crevices of the rocks, 
In the mussel fishery, women and children are 
chiefly employed, and they detach the mollusks 
with an iron hook from the beds or rocks to 
which they adhere by means of their fine car- 
tilaginous threads. In England they are con- 
veyed directly to the market; but in some parts 
of France they are kept for a time in salt ponds, 
to fatten like oysters, into which, however, they 
admit small quantities of fresh water. The 
flesh of the mussel is of a yellowish color, and 
considered very rich, especially in autumn, when 
itis in season. By some persons it is considered 
deleterious, but it is during the spawning season, 
in the Spring, that the greatest danger is to be 
apprehended. This noxious quality was long 
attributed to the pea-crab, which is often found 
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within the shells of the mussels. It is now 
properly ascribed to the food of these creatures, 
which, at certain seasons, consists chiefly of the 
noxious fry of the star-fish, and likewise to a 
disease from which mussels suffer in the spring. 

A curious fact is mentioned by Mr. Stephen- 
son, when describing the erection of the light- 
house on the Bell-rock. On the first landing 
f the workmen there, the mollusks, called 
limpets, well known from their univalve coni- 
cal shell, of a very large size, were common, 
but were soon picked up for bait. As they dis- 
appeared, an effort was made to plant a colony 
of mussels from beds at the mouth of the river 
Eden, of a larger size than those which seemed 
natural to the rock. These larger mussels were 
likely to have been useful to the workmen, and 
might have been especially so to the light- 
keepers, the future inhabitants of the rock, to 
whom that mollusk would have afforded a fresh 
meal, as well as a better bait than the limpet; 
but the mussels were soon observed to open and 
die in great numbers. 

The reason of this was not easily discernible. 
For some time it was ascribed to the effects of 
the violent surge of the sea—a notion which 
was not, however, free from objection. At 
length it was ascertained that the Buccinum, or 
Whelk, had greatly increased, and proved a 
successful enemy to the mussel. The Whelk, 
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being furnished with a proboscis capable of 
boring,-was observed to perforate a small hele 
in the shell, and thus to suck out the finer parts 
of the body of the mussel ; the valves of course 
opened, and the remainder of the mollusk was 
washed away by the sea. 

The perforated hole was generally—such is 
the instinct of these little creatures!—in the 
thinnest part of the shell; it was perfectly cir- 
cular, but widened towards the outer side, and 
so perfectly smooth and regular, as to have all 
the appearance of the most beautiful work of 
an expert artist. No difficulty existed as to the 
course that should now be taken. It became a 
matter extremely desirable to preserve the mus- 
sels, and, as it seemed practicable to destroy the 
whelks, this work was immediately undertaken. 
But serious disappointment arose, and after 
many barrels of them had been picked up and 
destroyed, their extirpation was regarded as 
absolutely hopeless. The mussels were thus 
abandoned to their foes, and so suecessful were 
their ravages, that, in the course of the third 
year’s operations, not a single mussel of a large 
size was to be found upon the Bell-rock; and 
even the small kind which bred there were 
chiefly conQned to: the extreme points of the 
rock, whers, it would seem, their enemy cannot 
so easily follow them. 












How best to restore life when suspended by 
drowning or suffocation has long been a most 
important question. There lies the body, which 
but a few minutes ago was full of life and vigor, 
now in a state which may be easily mistaken 
for death. Five minutes, or perhaps less, under 
the water, have made all the difference. Some- 
times the vital spark can be revived, and blown 
up into its former heat and strength; but in 
many melancholy instances the attempts at re- 
suscitation entirely fail, and death remains the 
conqueror. 

Almost every one has some knowledge of the 
instructions published by the Royal Humane 
Society, for the restoration of drowned persons. 
Dryness, warmth, hot bricks to the soles of the 
feet, the warm bath, and other means, are among 


those recommended. Careful investigation and 


experiment have, however, shown that some of 
the recommendations are liable to do harm if 


TOW TO RESTORE LIFE. 














put in practice too soon. Dr. Marshall Hall, 
after careful research, shows that to induce the 
act of breathing is the thing to be first attended 
to. And the reason is: the lungs refuse to act, 
not so much because the common air with its 
oxygen cannot find entrance, but because the 
carbonic acid remains in the blood. During 
life, this acid is got rid of by breathing; it 
comes to the lungs from all parts of the body, 
and escapes by the expiration or breathing out; 
and as it is a deadly poison, anything that pre- 
vents its escape is fatal. We must expel the 
carbonic acid or die. Dr. Hall says: “ The car- 
bonic acid retained in the blood first poisons the 
brain, producing anesthesia, unconsciousness, 
and immobility; and then the spinal centre, 
producing the gaspings so characteristic of this 
condition, and constituting the last external 
sign of life.”” After this, there is still a sligny 
lingering movement of the heart, which am 
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mates the bystanders with hope of restoration ; 
put speedily true asphyria, or the cessation of 
all pulsation and circulation, occurs. 

The quicker the circulation, the more rapidly 
is carbonic acid formed, and the more rapidly 
must it be got rid of; as witness our panting 
after running. It, however, not unfrequently 
happens that the sudden shock of falling into 
the water retards the circulation, and thereby 
affords greater chance of recovery, as the poi- 
sonous acid is formed in smaller quantity. 

‘““We must never forget,” says Dr. Hall, 
“that the circulation is a self-poisoning, the 
respiration a de-poisoning process.” And with 
these facts in our mind, let us look at the mode 
of treatment which he recommends. Suppose 
the body to be taken from the water, it is to be 
at once laid on the face, not on the back, and in 
the open air, if houses be so distant as to cause 
long delay in the removal. Every minute is 
precious. Being laid on its face, with the head 
towards the breeze, the arms are to be placed 
under the forehead, so as to keep the face and 
mouth clear of the ground. “In this position 
the tongue falls forwards, draws with it the 
epiglottis, and leaves the glottis open.” In 
other words, the winuyipe is open; and the 
throat is cleared by fluids or mucus flowing 
from the mouth. 

The reason for placing the body in the prone 
position, or on the face, will be better under- 
stood by noticing what takes place when it is 
on its back. The tongue then falls backwards, 
sinks, so to speak, into the throat, and closes 
up the windpipe, so that no air can possibly 
find its way to the lungs except by force. 

The body, therefore, being laid on its face, 
there is a natural pressure of the chest and 
abdomen which causes an expiration. This may 
be increased by some additional pressure. Then, 
if the body be lifted by an attendant placing one 
hand under the shoulder, the other under the 
hip, and turning it partly on its left side, there 
will be an inspiration. The air will rush into 
the lungs with considerable violence. Then the 
expiration may be repeated by letting the body 
descend, and so on, up and down alternately. 
*‘ And thus,” as Dr. Hall observes, “ without 
instruments of any kind, and with the hands 
alone, if not too late, we accomplish that re- 
spiration which is the sole effective means of 
the elimination of the blood poison.” It is 
worthy of notice that by this means a really 
dead body may be made to breathe before it has 
become stiff—as experiment fully demonstrated. 

About sixteen times a minute is the rate at 


which the body should be made to rise and fall 
34° 
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in the endeavor to renew respiration. The 
clothes in the mean time should be changed for 
others dry and warm. Or, if in a warm room, 
‘four persons should seize the limbs with their 
hands, and rub them with firm pressure upwards. 
The warm bath is not to be compared with this 
mode of restoring warmth, and not warmth only, 
but the circulation, if it be pursued with energy. 
The blood is driven upwards, and though venous, 
may stimulate the heart.” 

The warm bath is on no account to be used 
until breathing has been restored. Dr Hall 
says it is “injurious ;” and to place the patient 
in a sitting position in warm water, is “ to re- 
nounce the only hope.” In France its use has 
been forbidden by authority. 

And further: Experience has shown that a 
patient may die, after being restored, from what 
is called secondary asphyxia ; the poisoned state 
of the blood at times causing fatal convulsions. 
To guard against this, he “should be kept in a 
cool place, exposed to the atmosphere; be made 
to take deep and free inspirations voluntarily, 
and active exercise should, as far as possible, be 
enjoined, in order that the blood may be purged 
of its carbonic acid poison, while its circulation 
is promoted.” 

We have only to add that Dr. Hall has pre- 
sented his treatise to the Royal Humane Society, 
as the first part of a series of investigations on 
this interesting subject. 





PRATTLING OF LITTLE CHILDREN. 


On, how precious to us have been the prat- 
tlings of little children, and those subtle questions 
and still subtler replies that we have heard coming 
from their spotless lips, and have listened to 
as oracular breathings! How true the words, 
**Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast ordained strength ;” aye, strength of in- 
sight, to which that of most philosophers and 
theologians is abject weakness and folly. Al- 
most every doctrine now “ most surely believed” 
by us, we have heard again and again (some- 
times without much conviction till long after- 
wards) from the lips of prattlers, ere or after 
their evening prayer was said—at that hour 
when those acquainted with children must have 
noticed how, after they are watered with the 
baptism for the night, and clad in their sleeping 
robes, their souls and bodies seem both liberated ; 
and how, as a double portion of the child’s spirit 
seems to fall on them, their utterances sometimes 
far transcend the Genghts of the highest genius. 





THE CHILD OF THE PRAIRIE. 


BY METTA VICTORIA FULLER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Mercy! what have we here?” 

As he uttered this exclamation, Hugh Fielding 
pulled at his horse’s bridle so suddenly that 
the animal was very nearly thrown upon his 
haunches, which was fortunate, for, had he 
taken another step forward, it would have been 
into the bosom of a little child asleep and alone 
upon the prairie. . 

The rider remained in his saddle a moment, 
gazing with astonishment down upon the ground 
where, half covered by the tall grass and gor- 
geous blossoms, this vision had startled him. 
The infant, not more than a year of age, ap- 
parently, was a little girl in a white frock, the 
sleeves of which were looped up with corals; 
she had round, rosy limbs, and a sweet face. A 
few flowers were grasped in one hand, the other 
was under her cheek; one shoe was on, the 
other lost, while her little mantle of blue silk 
was crumpled beneath her feet. As if in pro- 
tection, a rose-bush leaned over her, from some 
of whose fullest blossoms the leaves had dropped 
into her golden hair. 

It was not strange that Mr. Fielding was sur- 
prised, for he was eighteen miles from any 
habitation; and his piercing eye, darting its 
glances in every direction, could detect not the 
slightest trace of any other human being. He 
dismounted from his horse and took the little 
one in his arms, who opened a pair of bright 
eyes and looked vaguely around, then wistfully 
into his face. 

** Mamma!” 
again and again, but she did not otherwise cry, 


she cried, in a plaintive voice, 


or make those active demonstrations of grief 
which her finder dreaded. 

Hugh was a man of thirty-three, and ought to 
have been the father of several such pretty 
creatures of his own; but he was a bachelor, 
reserved, taciturn, “‘ unskilled in all the arts and 
wiles” of soothing infants. He was touched 
almost to tears by the evident grief and forlorn- 
ness of the little thing. She seemed to pine 
with hunger, too. He placed her upon the 
saddle, while he examined the contents of a 
brown bag which he had stored with provisions 
at the last settlement. Dried venison, hard 
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bread—ah, here were some soda-crackers !—sorry 
food for the baby that was still perhaps depend- 
ent upon a mother’s bounty for sustenance. 
But she was too hungry to be particular; she 
seized upon the cracker, and ate it with a relish, 
and, after finishing what was given her, looked 
at her new friend and smiled. That confiding 
smile went straight to his heart and stirred in it 
a new sensation. 

What was to bedone? Of course, he thought 
not for an instant of abandoning the child to 
the destruction of solitude; but a baby-girl was 
not the most desirable companion for a man 
going into a new country to hunt and fish and 
dwell alone wherever his fancy might prompt 
him to wander. A sudden thought that the 
parents might also be sleeping somewhere in 
the vicinity, improbable as it was, occurred to 
him; and he forthwith halloed so lustily that 
his charge began to cry with fright, when he 
left off and began soothing her, patting her 
golden head, with some rather ineffectual efforts 
at baby-talk. 

Mounting his horse again, and keeping her in 
his arm, he took a circuit of a mile around the 
spot, hoping to find the lost guardians. But 
the tiny shoe which mated the one upon her 
foot, and a blue ribbon-sash hanging upon the 
thorns of a rose-bush, were all that he dis- 
covered. 

Something in the color of the blue scarf and 
something in the color of the baby’s eyes, which 
were a soft, bright, dark hazel, reminded him 
of a history in his past life which it was a part 
of his purpose in coming west to forget. He 
thought it very ridiculous in himself to connect 
things so remote from each other, even in fancy ; 
nevertheless, he drew the child closer to his 
heart and spoke to it in the softest tone of his 
deep and musical voice. 

But what was to be done? The sun was 
going down behind the earth as into a sea of 
emerald and jasper. He had meant to pass 
the prairie before night; but now he thought 
it best to remain where he was, in the faint 
hope that some one would come to claim his 
charge. He had come upon a little brook trick- 
ling through the grass in a gully, as he de- 
scribed the circle of a mile, with a little clump 
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of trees to which he could fasten his horse, 
making it a desirable place upon which to camp 
out. Here he alighted and began preparations 
for the night. His little companion, left to 
herself upon the grass, commenced again her 
plaintive cry after “‘mamma, mamma!” Occa- 
sionally, in the course of preparing his supper, 
he would try to beguile her away from the one 
desire which yearned in her forlorn little heart, 
but in vain. Like a dove moaning in the wil- 
derness, she kept up her sorrowful cry. A few 
sticks broken from the dead branch of a tree 
furnished him with materials for a fire, which 
he kindled upon the ground, the prairie grass 
being too green to endanger its burning. In a 
little tin-pot he boiled a cup of tea, a portion of 
which he sweetened for the child, but she was 
too much grieved to be induced to partake of it. 
His steed, who had quenched his thirst in the 
stream, cropped at his leisure the fragrant blos- 
soms and rich verdure about his feet. 

By the time the meal of tea, toasted crackers, 
and dried meat was over, twilight had descended 
over the scene, and the infant had sobbed her 
poor, weary little self to sleep. Mr. Fielding 
took a blanket from his portmanteau, and, 
being nearly as tired as she, took the sleeper to 
his bosom tenderly, wrapped the blanket about 
them, and, with some of their traps for a pillow, 
disposed himself for the night. 

Before slumber stole upon his conjectures, 
he had concluded that the mystery might be 
accounted for by the fact that the Indians had 
lately been troublesome, and that there were 
reports at the last settlements of their having 
been seen prowling about the neighborhood for 
the past few days. 

How sad and terrible it must be if some emi- 
grant family had been attacked by them, the 
father murdered, the mother borne off into 
slavery, and the child left to perish! What 
agony must not that mother at this moment be 
enduring! Was she young and beautiful? Had 
she eyes like those of the infant whose soft 
breath played over his cheek? There had been 
no traces of any murderous struggle about the 
spot where he found the babe; but they might 
have taken it with them some distance and 
thrown it away at last, because it impeded their 
flight. Thus mused the traveller until his fan- 
cies melted into indistinct visions; and, with 
only his horse for guard and his gun for defence, 
he slumbered as sweetly upon the wide plain as 
he had ever done in the spacious halls of a 
luxurious civilization. 

A kiss upon his cheek and the caress of a soft 
hand awoke him in the morning; and he 
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dreamed for a blissful moment that he was a 
married man. : 

** Dear Myrtle,” he said, in a rapturous tone, 
at which the baby laughed, as if familiar with 
the name, thereby awakening him to a sense of 
his situation. Quickly the sweet dream van- 
ished; and, as he sprang to his feet, ready 
dressed, for a moment a cloud of pain was upon 
his brow ; but it faded presently as he became 
absorbed in his culinary preparations, while his 
companion sat upon the blanket and watched 
his movements with a pretty curiosity. 

After breakfast, the two resumed their jour- 
ney, Mr. Fielding thinking it useless to wait 
there any longer. The child sat quietly in 
front of him, seeming to enjoy the ride, and yet 
musing over some secret grief of her own; but 
she had no language by which to tell either her 
grief or sorrow, except her one word, ‘‘*mam- 
ma.” 

The hot July sun was very endurable to Mr. 
Fielding, who was almost a world-wide tra- 
veller. But he observed that it scorched the 
lovely face of his companion, who had no bon- 
net to shelter her from its rays; so he contrived 
an impromptu shade out of his handkerchief. 

It was nearly noon when they reached the 
city of Wakwaka, which was, for the present, 
the destination of the travellers. As they left 
the prairie ard ascended a slight eminence which 
gave them a view of the town and surrounding 
scenery, Hugh reined in his horse and gazed for 
a while upon the novel prospect. <A long, 
river-like lake, whose bright blue waters lay 
smooth beneath the cloudless sky, flowed along 
between high banks of singular beauty. These 
bluff-like banks stretched back into narrow 
emerald plains, from which rose again beautiful 
wooded hills, between which he could catch 
glimpses of another glorious prairie beyond. At 
the foot of the eminence upon which he now 
was, along the south bank as smooth and fair 
as a terrace, lay the fifty houses which composed 
the present city of Wakwaka. About half of 
these were of canvas, gleaming whitely in the 
sunlight; the rest were of boards put rudely 
together, and three or four brick buildings which 
did not seem completed. The fact is, this am- 
bitious and flourishing town had not been in 
existence six months before, its exact age being 
five months and one week. The virgin beauty 
of the lake-shore was already defaced by a 
dock, from which a little steamboat had just 
puffed cheerily away, leaving the group of men 
who had gathered at the landing to look after 
her a few moments, and then turn again to their 
different employments. 
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Mr. Fielding spurred up his horse and rode 
down along the street, taking, as he passed along 
with his gun on his shoulder and a baby in his 
arms, the place of the departed steamer in the 
interest and curiosity of the people. 

It is doubted if any in the motley crowd who 
had gathered from various impulses of self- 
interest in that new city could more trulyybe 
called adventurers than the couple who now 
made their way to the principal and in truth 
the only hotel. It was Hugh Fielding’s busi- 
ness to seek adventure; and, as for the little 
girl, she, alas, by some stfange and mysterious 
fortune, had been cast into a unique situation 
which promised only singular experiences. 

The theatre chosen for her first appearance in 
her new part seemed altogether appropriate: It 
was a stage upon which almost any new drama 
might be performed with unprecedented success. 
The cloth-houses, the sound of hammers, the 
flag fluttering from the top of the one-story 
hotel, the rattle of an omnibus, the distant 
hills, the lovely lake, the flowers and berries 
growing upon the very street of the city, formed 





no more strange a jumble of objects than her 
life might form of events. 

The arrival of a new-comer, though of con- 
stant occurrence, was still a matter of intense 
interest to the dwellers in Wakwaka; and the 
crowd upon the landing proceeded across the 
way and gathered about the front of the hotel to 
welcome with inquisitive eyes the approach of 
the strangers. 

Hugh was not a man to be embarrassed even 
by the novel charge held so gently in his arm. 
One glance upon the group of shrewd, specula- 
tive, yet cool faces about him revealed to him 
the elements upon which the rapidity of western 
civilization depends. 

He smiled slightly as he glanced at the house 
built of rough boards with canvas wings like 
some strange, unfeathered bird just settled from 
a flight, and thought of how he had often rested 
beneath the shadow of the Coliseum. 

** Have our new house done next week—that 
brick yonder,” said the landlord, who already 
had his horse by the bridle, as he detected the 
emile. 

** Have you any women in the house?” asked 
Hugh. 

** Lots of them,” was the ready response. 

** Well, take this child in, and have them 
provide some bread-and-milk for her, if you 


, 


please.” 

The curiosity expressed in the neighboring 
faces gave place to a look of admiration as he 
took his handkerchief from the head of the 
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little girl, The extreme beauty of her infant 
countenance delighted even the coarsest in tne 
crowd. Her golden hair curled up in short, 
shining ringlets, which hung like a garland 
about her head, the crown of her exquisite love- 
liness. She shrank and clung to her protector 
when the landlord went to take her; but, 
when Hugh asked her to go, she obeyed. A 
woman, who had been looking from a window, 
was already at the door to take her within and 
minister to her comfort. 

Mr. Fielding, as he dismounted, found him- 
self in a group of men, most of them intelli-' 
gent, many educated, all ready to ask after the 
world they had left, and to give all the informa- 
tion desired about their new home and its pros- 
pects. He soon related the story of the child’s 
being found by him; and it was unanimously 
concluded that its parents had fallen a prey to 
some revengeful Indians who did not dare open 
warfare, but sometimes attacked unprotected 
emigrants. Great pity and interest were felt; 
and twenty fiery hearts blazed up with a deter- 
mination to hunt out and punish the marauders, 
if any traces of them could be found. The 
next thing proposed was that each man present 
should subscribe a sum towards the proper sup- 
port and education of the Child of the Prairie, 
(as one imaginative persen proposed she should 
be called;) and several hundred dollars were 
offered on the spot. But Mr. Fielding, with 
many thanks for their generosity, told them 
that, althou;h he was, and always expected to 
be, a bachelor, and had hitherto regarded chil- 
dren as rather needless and unjustifiable in- 
truders upon people’s time and comfort, yet, as 
Providence had thrown this one in his way, and 
he was very well able to provide for her, and 
already loved the motherless little creature, he 
should himeelf see that she was well taken care 
of. 

A low cheer of approval broke from some of 
the young men; and they gathered about the 
windows and doors to get another peep at the 
pretty heroine who was being lionized by all the 
females of the house. 

Hugh only waited to shake the dust of travel 
off him, and partake of the dinner waiting upon 
a long table in the canvas dining-hall, before he 
went to inquire after his charge. She had 
eaten her bread-and-milk, and was sitting in 
her nurse’s lap very patiently, making no trou- 
ble, but, with two great tears glittering upon her 
eyelids, ready to fall. When she saw Hugh, 
she laughed, and came eagerly to his arms. It 
was evident that she was a delicate flower, to be 
guarced from too broad sunshine and too severe 
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storms. 
much attention from strangers, and clung to 
him with an affection which made him feel how 
impossible it was for him to abandon her. 

“What are you going to name her?” asked 
one. 

“TI believe I shall call her Myrtle,” replied 
Hugh. 

** What makes you give her such an out-of- 
the-way name as that?” said another. ‘“ Mary 
would be much more to my mind.” 

“It was the name of a friend of mine,” he 
answered ; “‘and, besides, the meaning of Myr- 
tle is ‘ love’—a pretty meaning for a child’s or a 
woman’s name; though the name does not 
always indicate the character,” he added, with 
a sigh. 

“As true as I am born,” said the first 
speaker, “if the initial on the clasp of her 
corals is not ‘M? But, of course, her name 
must have been Mary.” 

**Of course it was,”’ added the second. 

*“T think Myrtle will be very pretty,” said a 
sweet voice in the corner. 

Hugh looked that way. 

* Do you know, madam,” he inquired, “ where 
I could find some kind woman who would take 
care of her a few days until I get my plans 
somewhat arranged? She shall be well re- 
warded.” 

**T will take her with pleasure, and wish no 
reward, of course. She will be company for 
me,”’ answered the lady. 

With this pleasant person, who was the young 
bride of a lawyer who had come out to take ad- 
vantage of the making of a new country, and 
whose winning ways were well suited to soothe 
the timid child, Mr. Fielding left his little Myrtle. 


> 


CHAPTER II. 


A weex from thence Mr. Fielding was settled 
to his heart’s content. He had succeeded in 
purchasing three hundred acres lying along the 
shores of the lake, and including some of its 
most romantig portions, at a distance of not 
more than two miles from the city. It was not 
his intention to live in any community, unless 
it was a community of pheasants, partridges, 
deer, and wild-turkeys ; and, if it had not been 
for his finding of baby Myrtle, he would have 
camped out until cold weather, making excur- 
sions of several days’ length. 

It was the fresh and wonderful loveliness of 
the pure water and its surrounding scenery, 
looking as if here for untold years nature had 
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She seemed dismayed to receive so ; made one of her sweetest retiring places, that 


induced him to stop near Wakwaka. 

In a sheltered nook, protected from any stray 
winds which might prove too strong for it, and 
overlooking the water at its most beautiful 
point, he erected his canvas house. . The oppo- 
site shore was lined with a wooded bank, a hill 
peering over its shoulder in the distance; and 
he had but to walk a few steps from the door to 
look down one of the loveliest vistas in the 
world of prairie-land, broken by clumps of trees, 
and glittering for a time with a silvery edge of 
water. 

Mr. Fielding was a little tinged with misan- 
thropy—as much+so as a man of his mingled 
dignity and generosity of character could be— 
and there may have been some very good reason 
for it. Certainly he did not look like a person 
to whom misanthropy came by nature or in- 
heritance. 

He had intended to live alone; but his finding 
of that stray waif upon the prairie had altered 
his determination. So he had two rooms to his 
impromptu house, one of which was occupied 
by a neat old lady who had consented to take 
charge of his domestic affairs, including little 
Myrtle. 

For a man who had criticized the palaces of 
the Old World, his apartment could not be said 
to display that love of beauty which was one of 
the strong elements of his character. A _ bed- 
stead—whose posts, so far from being polished 
by the hand of art, wore still the shining bark 
with which nature had dressed them—was fitted 
to receive the buffalo skin and blankets heaped 
upon it. A shot-gun and light rifle hung upon 
the wall, except when out with their owner; 
and the traps of a hunter and the clothes of a 
gentleman filled the little room indiscriminately. 
But, upon a home-made table in a corner, some 
glimpses’ of a finer taste were apparent. Per- 
haps a dozen favorite books of poetry and phi- 
losophy were piled upon it, a flute lay by their 
side, and a brown stone mug in the centre was 
never without its bouquet of wild-flowers. 

The other half of the house was kitchen and 
parlor; and nobody would guess that it was 
bedroom also, during the night, did they not 
notice a little frame with blankets inside turned 
up snugly against the wall in the corner fur- 
thest from the stove. 

“I declare, Mrs. Muggins, this is really de- 
lightful!”? said Mr. Fielding, in his earnest, 
pleasant way, the first evening they sat down to 
tea. 

A cool wind blew over the lake and in at the 
door; woodland and water glowed in the sunset 
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light; and he could see it all from his place at 
the table. 

A white cloth was on the board, and a brace 
of pheasants, and fish from the lake, and golden 
corn pone upon that; and upon one side sat 
the smart old lady pouring tea into two little 
eups of blue earthenware, het clean cap on, and 
aer eyes stealing satisfied glances at the perfec- 
yon with which the fish was “done brown.” 
And, loveliest sight of all, at the other side, in 
a high chair bought in the cily, with her bowl 
of bread-and-milk before her, sat the beautiful 
baby Myrtle, smiling over at her friend, and 
shedding sunshine over the place by her bright, 
innocent countenance. ; 

Mrs. Muggins probably thought that her com- 
panion referred entirely to the looks of the 
dishes before him. 

“I’m glad if you like my cooking, Mr. 
Fieldin’ ; I’ve generally ben reckoned a purty 
good hand at it,”’ she answered, complacently. 

“I do like your cooking,” he responded, 
emphatically, as he helped himself to pheasant. 
**And I like the quiet of this place, too, so 
serene, so beautiful. If one had only travelled 
to Switzerland or Italy in search of it, he would 
go crazy with rapture; but, as it is only Ameri- 
can, I suppose it cannot be compared. I think 
I shall like this way of living very much, Mrs. 
Muggins; and, if you and Myrtle like it as well 
as I, I think we shall get along admirably.” 

** Nobody ’ll complain of you, if they don’t,” 
“You must feel e’en 
a’most as if you was the father of that child; 
and a beauty she be, poor thing! She’s no 
more trouble than nothing. The ladies at the 
tavern made her plenty of clothes, and I’ve 
only to take care of them. Did you say you 
had never been married, Mr. Fieldin’ ?”’ 

* Never, to my knowledge.” 

*T declare, that’s cur’us! Such a likely man, 
too.” 

**T suppose that I ought to be married,” was 
the light reply; “‘ but, with you to attend to my 
comfort, and this little creature here to care for, 
I think I must get excused.” 

“Did you ever meet with a disappintment?” 
asked Mrs. Muggins. 

The gentleman looked down suddenly into his 
cup and commenced stirring his tea. 

** What if I had ?” 

** Nothin’, only I don’t think you desarved it. 
I guessed as much when I hard you a playin’ on 
that fife afore supper—it sounded so heart- 
broken like.” 

‘Quite a compliment to my playing; but I 
assure you I am far from heart-broken. There 


said his housekeeper. 


** Perhaps,” he answered. 
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is not a sounder-hearted man in Wakwaka. 
And remember, Mrs. Muggins, I have not con- 
fessed yet to a disappointment.” 

So saying, having finished his tea, he took 
Myrtle in his arms, and went and sat in the 
door of his own room. 

** The girl must have ben a fool who cheated 
him,” murmured the old lady, as she washed up 
the tea things; ‘‘ but as like as not she died.” 

In the mean time, Hugh sat holding the child 
on his knee, talking to her lovingly, and trying 
to learn her to say some words. Something in 
her dark eyes of a peculiar, smiling sweetness 
thrilled him, as if ence more he gazed into the 
eyes of an older Myrtle whom he had tried to 
banish from his thoughts for five long years: 

* But still her footsteps in the passage, 
Her blushes at the door, 
Her timid words of maiden welcome 
Come back to him once more.’’ 
The spell of memory was irresistible. He 
looked earnestly into the face of the child, 
covered her forehead with kisses, and, drawing 
her golden head to his bosom, sang her softly to 
sleep, while he abandoned himself to the post, 
which returned to him as if it were of yesterday. 

Again Myrtle Vail, the girl of eighteen, stood 
before him, the blush upon her fair cheek creep- 
ing down upon the snowy neck until it lost 
itself in the shadow of her brown tresses, while 
her head was slightly bent, and her red lip 
trembled as she said the word which assured 
him that he had not bestowed bis passionate, 
but pure and earnest, admiration in vain. 
Again he felt the trembling of the hand he had 
ventured to prison in his own, and again he 
won the timid but soulful glanee of those sweet 
eyes as he tempted them to search his. 

Again he endured the bitter sorrow of a part- 
ing with her, as necessary business called him 
to Europe for a space of nearly two years; and 
again he endured the far bitterer agony of a 
return just in time to see her give her hand to a 
man in every way his inferior—younger, hand- 
somer, perhaps, in an effeminate beauty, but 
vain, immature, carelessly educated, unfit to 
call forth the riches of the spiriywhich he had 
dreamed floated beneath the surface in Myrtle’s 
gentle character. Again he saw the pallor 
overspread her face, as, looking up, after pro- 
nouncing the vows which made her recreant to 
him, she met his eyes, and thus knew for the 
first time that he had returned. 

Here he roused himself from his thoughts. 
He cared not to trace his abrupt departure from 
that place and his subsequent restless wander- 
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“Here I shall find peace, if not happiness,” 
he murmured. His own voice called him back 
to the present. Myrtle was asleep upon his 
breast, and the night air was blowing almost too 
chilly upon her. 


CHAPTER III. 


Jonan’s gourd, which sprang up and flour- 
ished in a night, was rivalled by the city of 
Wakwaka. Every time Mr. Fielding went to 
town he was surprised by the improvements so 
rapidly made. Building materials could not be 
furnished in the abundance required; and, 
while gqod-looking brick stores were going up, 
and the solid stone foundation for a fine court- 
house was being laid, cloth houses were still the 
fashion, and considered very cool and airy 
summer residences by the most aristocratic. 

Foresight was preparing, however, for the 
winter as fast as lumber could be obtained, or 
clay turned into brick, residences more substan- 
tial. It was wonderful how the future prospect 
of elegant, perhaps palatial, mansions, upon the 
wide and beautifully situated lots they occupied, 
reconciled delicate ladies, who had once been 
extremely fastidious, to brave the horrors of 
canvas and two rooms and all the hardships of 
a new settlement. Not such hardships as the 
sturdy pioneers endure who break up the wilder- 
ness and cause it to blossom like a rose; for 
Wakwaka was in daily communication with 
one of the great arteries of travel of the coun- 
try, and there was no peril of fear or loneliness, 
nor privation of any luxuries, except those of 
elegant furniture and spacious abodes. 

*‘ And these we shall have very soon,” said 
the ladies of Wakwaka, as they laughed at their 
little trials, or condoled with each other upon 
the absence of accustomed comforts. 

And still, attracted by the growing fame of 
the new city, adventurers came hurrying in 
from every boat: men of broken-down fortunes ; 
youths of courage and energy, too hopeful and 
fiery to await the slower chances of an old- 
settled country ; some already rich speculators; 
and many hardy sons of toil, which last took 
up the beautiful prairie-land and turned it into 
productive farms without cost or labor more 
than they would have had to give to cultivated 
land in most places. 

All this hurry, and growth, and strangeness, 
and joyful expectation produced an excitement 
unknown and unappreciated where the crust of 


selfishness and conventionality has hardened. 
* 
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Men were met with hearty grasps of the hand, 
which gave their hearts as much cheer as it gave 
their fingers pain. Not that human nature was 
acted upon by the beautiful influences of Wak- 
waka to become otherwise than as it always is; 
selfishness was rampant, no doubt, in many 
minds, shrewd, cool, and calculating; but large 
prospects of rapid gains and the absence of old- 
time formalities had, for a season at least, ex- 
panded the hearts of her people. 

And it cannot be said but that a constant 
reminder of the lavish generosity and beauty 
of nature—silently spoken by her blooming 
prairies rolling one after another into almost 
infinite distance, her wood-crowned hills, and 
free, magnificent waters—had some effect upon 
the souls of those who enjoyed this profusion 
of her riches. 

September, October, and November drifted by 
in a long, unbroken shower of golden sunshine, 
giving the new settlers good time to prepare for 
winter. 

Mr. Fielding was not altogether idle during 
that time. He had his canvas house boarded up, 
and many little comforts added to it; and sent 
east for a store of books with which to beguile 
the winter evenings. 

Hunting and fishing were his principal occu- 
pations. 

Such serene enjoyment had not been his for 
several years as through that glorious autumn. 
He was a lover of the beautiful in nature as 
well as inart. While his physical powers were 
exercised and invigorated by his out-of-doors 
life, his spiritual nature was fed with the very 
honey of existence. Cloudless skies, serene 
and deep, hung over water and land; rich pur- 
ple mists hung at morning around the horizon, 
but at mid-day it was changed to a belt of gold; 
every few days the prairies changed their hues, 
now gorgeous with crimson, and anon with yel- 
low, and again with scarlet flowers. It was not 
so much to startle the partridge out of the long 
grass or to chase the deer to the cover of the 
wood that he slung his gun upon his shoulder, 
although he kept the house well supplied with 
the choicest game, as it was to be out alone in 
the midst of boundless and ever-varying beauty, 
free to dream and to think, while breathing in 
life of body and liberty of soul. 

Sometimes his excursions were several days in 
length; but a yearning after the sweet smile 
and prattle of little Myrtle always brought him 
home sooner than he had anticipated. 

Her joyous cry, as she bounded to his arms, 
was his reward; and he fully believed the 
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declaration of Mrs. Muggins that the child 
always “ paled and pined” in his absence. 

She had learned to call him “ papa;” and Mr. 
Fielding sometimes Jaughed aloud in his soli- 
tude while fancying the astonishment of his 
friends in various parts of the world—who had 
given him up as an incorrigible bachelor, which 
he intended still to remain—could they have a 
peep at him in his cabin with his old-lady 
housekeeper and his adopted daughter. But he 
was happier than he had been in their frivolous 
society. 

Prairie-fires, gleaming in the distance, and 
sweeping near, illuminating the nights with fit- 
ful radiance, began to be a feature of the 
scenery, after the November frosts had parched 
the grass to the likeness of a rustling sea of 
jasper. 

Mr. Fielding had an imagination which was 
not proof against splendor and novelty com- 
bined; and, upon one occasion, when the lonely 
night found him wandering over a hill with his 
gun in his hand, and one of these fires sprang 
from a distant wood and ran over the prairie 
until extinguished by contact with the lower 
edge of the lake, he was guilty of some lines 
like these :— 


THE RED HUNTERS, 


Out of the wood at midnight 
The swift red hunters came; 

The prairie was their hunting-ground; 
The bisons were their game; 

Their spears were of glittering silver, 
Their crests were of blue and gold; 
Driven by the panting winds of heaven 

Their shining chariots rolled. 


Over that level racing-course— 
Oh, what a strife was there! 

What a shouting! what a threatening cry! 
What a murmur upon the air! 

Their garments over the glowing wheels 
Streamed backward red and far. 

They floated their purple banners 
In the face of each pale star. 


Under their tread the autumn flowers 
By millions withering lay: 
Poor things that from those golden wheels 
Could nowhere shrink away! 
Close, and crashing together, 
The envious chariots rolled; 
While anon, before his fellowed 
Leaped out some hunter bold, 


Their black hair, thick and lowering, 
Above their wild eyes hung, 
And about their frowning fureheads 
Like wreaths of night-shade clung. 
* The bisons, lo, the bisons !”’ 
They cried and answered back. 
The frightened creatures stood aghast 
To see them on their track. 
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With a weary, lumbering swiftness 
They seek the river’s side, 

Driven by those hunters from their sleep 
Into its chilling tide. 

Some face the foe, with anguish 
Dilating their mute eyes, 

Till the spears of silver strike them low, 
And dead each suppliant lies. 


Now, by the brightening river, 
The red hunters stand at bay— 
Vain their appalling splendor— 
The water shields their prey. 
Inio its waves with baffled rage 
They leap in death’s despite— 
The golden wheels roll roaring in, 
Leaving the withered night. 


While Mr. Fielding was copying this effusion 
the next afternoon, some ladies called to see 
him; or rather, they said they had come to see 
Myrtle; but, when young women walk two 
miles to call at a house where there is a pretty 
child and a rich and handsome old bachelor, 
people are at liberty to draw their own conclu- 
sions as to which is the greater attraction. For 
appearance’s sake, however, they praised and 
petted the little creature, who was pleasing 
enough to give a coloring to all their admira- 
tion; and did not fail to pay compliments to 
Mrs. Muggins for the way in which she took 
care of her. Some bonbons and cakes they 
had for her, too, which delighted her at the time 
and made her ill afterwards. 

It is a strange fact that, when a gentleman 
seems to shun their society, and especially with 
a shade of melancholy about his unsociableness, 
the ladies are certain to be infatuated with him ; 
and vice versa. Whether this arises from sym- 
pathy, or a wish to prove one’s own attractions 
and powers upon so indifferent a subject, or 
from the interest which always clings to any- 
thing mysterious, or from all three combined, 
who shall say? These four young women 
could any of them have been surrounded by 
admirers, and each had her choice out of two or 
three, without troubling herself to walk out to 
Mr. Fielding’s upon the small chance of attract- 
ing his attention. For, as yet, the men were 
largely in advance, in point of numbers, the fe- 
male population of Wakwaka; and, what was 
better, they were all ready, or nearly ready, to 
provide for a wife; and thus the girls were in 
no danger of that forlorn fate which sometimes 
overtakes spinsters in the older States, where 
the chances for getting a living are fewer, and 
from whence all the enterprising young men 
have gone West. 

It may have been the beauty of the afternoon 
and the beauty of the baby, after all, which led 
them so far. ° 
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“Tam so fond of children; and this is such 
a sweet little thing!” cried Miss Minnie Greggs, 
looking up to the gentleman confidingly, and 
then kissing pretty Myrtle so suggestively; 
after which, she tossed back her jetty ringlets 
and looked up again for sympathy. 

Mr. Fielding smiled into her saucy black 
eyes. He could not help admiring the wiles 
which he understood. 

“She is very lovely in all regards,” he said, 
“and becomes more dear to me all thetime. I 
used to think children were nuisances; but I am 
glad of the chance which threw this one in my 
path. She has become my morning-star.” 

“But don’t you think she will need some 
other feminine influence in moulding her cha- 
racter than that of Mrs. Muggins?”’ asked Miss 
Blucbird, sentimentally, and in too low a tone 
for the housekeeper’s dull ears. ‘Some one 
who will take the place of a mother—a refined 
being—whose looks and tones woul d—” 

**Resemble those of my friend, Miss Blue- 
bird,” broke in Minnie Gregg, with the gravity 
of the wickedest mischief. 

“How can you! I declare! I shall be 
offended with you,” cried that lady, blushing, 
while the others laughed. 

Hugh did not laugh: some stern thought 
seemed to have crossed his genial humor. 
* No, Miss Bluebird,” he answered, almost 
severely, ‘I want no influences except those of 
nature, and of music, and well chosen books 
about this child, with such sentiments of truth 
and fidelity, purity and earnestnes™ of heart as 
I can instil into her. She shall oe raised out- 
side of society. She shall not be taught vanity 
and artifice; and then, if she fails in being 
what I desire, I shall believe that Mother Eve 
never entirely deserts her children.” 

For a few moments he was rather taciturn. 
Miss Minnie rallied from a remark she was 
afraid was intended as rather personal, and 
changed the subject. 

* Have you heard the news, Mr. Fielding? 
You have not? You know those horrible In- 
dians that we have all been so afraid of ?” 

** We?” inquired a fearless-looking girl, who 
was evidently ready for almost any kind of an 
impromptu adventure. 

“Well, everybody else but you, then—even 
the men. We are going to have a regiment 
stationed near us this winter to keep the Indians 
at a distance. Just think of it—won’t it be 
delightful? We officers will be apt to be such 
pleasant men, you know. And we shall have 
balls, of course.” 

**] had been teazing mother to send me back 
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to our old home for the winter, until I heard of 
this,” said the other girl of the group; “but 
now I am quite content to stay.” 

**T wonder why it is that the girls always 
have such a passion for an epauletie on a man’s 
shoulder,” said Mr. Fielding, recovering his 
equanimity. “‘The glitter of an officer’s in- 
signia will make any man irresistible.” 

* Because we like our opposites; and soldiers 
are supposed to be brave as we are weak. We 
like to be defended,” said Miss Bluebird. 

**] do not like officers half as well as farmers 
or hunters,” said the brave Miss Thomas, with 
a saucy glance at Hugh. 

“By the way,” suddenly exclaimed Minnie 
Greggs, “‘I had almost forgotten to tell you 
what Lieutenant Serles related to me, last eve- 
ning, about a party who were taken by the In- 
dians. I was telling him about you and little 
Myrtle. You know the men who volunteered 
from here never found any traces of the savages. 
But the lieutenant says that about that time and 
place a party of the Indians were known to 
have made a descent upon two emigrant wagons 
in the night where they had camped at the edge 
of a prairic. The helpless families were not 
dreaming of any danger; for the savages had 
not been troublesome for a long time ; and they 
supposed their nearness to a settlement was 
sufficient security. They murdered the twe 
men, hitched the horses to the wagons, ar.d 
drove off with the women and children untJ 
they reached the cover of a deep forest, where 
they left the wagons, and, tying the women tu 
the animals, hurried them off to some secret 
retreat of theirs far away from here. The 
child may have been thrown aside as burde:- 
some, or dropped by the mother in attempting 
to effect her own escape.” 

‘Were the names of these unfortunate per- 
sons known?” asked Mr. Fielding, with grem 
interest. 

“ The elder of the two men was called Par- 
ker, I believe, as ascertained at the last village 
they stopped at. The other was Sherwood, a 
young man ; and his wife, they said, was young 
and very beautiful.” 

“ Great Heaven !”” 

Hugh had turned as pale as death, and sank 
upon his chair. 

“Did you know them?” asked all, in a 
startled tone. 

*‘T am quite sure they are the same,” he said, 
after some time of agitated silence. ‘ Poor 
Myrtle, I believe I named thee aright! I be- 
lieve I gave thee thy mother’s name.” 

** What does the lieutenant think has become 
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of the female captives? Has no attempt been 
made to rescue them?” 

**Many searches have been organized. An 
Indian has been arrested who declares that they 
were murdered when it was found impossible to 
get them safely away.” 

“Circumstances seem to corroborate his ac# 
eount. There is no doubt that the awful story 
is true.” 

“Poor orphan! Henceforth thou art doubly 
my own,” said Hugh, as he took the child in 
his arms. He was evidently so stri¢ken with 
deep anguish that the young ladies dared not 
offer their sympathy, but retired almost in 
silence. 

How much Mr. Fielding suffered that night 
will be known only to himself and -Heaven. 
The next day he went to Wakwaka and sought 
out the officer who had communicated the story 
to Miss Greggs. The substance of the story 
was corroborated by him ; but he said he doubted 
if the name of the younger couple was Sher- 
wood. He had been told since that it was 
Smith. 

But there was something in Myrtle’s eyes 
which convinced him that she was the child of 
the Myrtle whom once he had thought to call 
his own. Her falsehood was forgotten now— 
only her fearful and untimely fate was thought 
of. 

To make assurance doubly sure, he wrote 
back to the East to her friends to inquire if she 
and her husband had emigrated to the West; 
and learned, in a mournful letter from a relative, 
that they had started for that very city of 
Wakwaka, and had not been heard from since. 

Mr. Fielding did not tell them that he had a 
child supposed to be the daughter of Myrtle. 
As the father and mother of the young wife 
were neither of them living, he thought he had 
as good a claim to her as any one now left; and 
he felt that he could not resign her, at least for 
the present. Besides, he had the benefit of a 
doubt as to whether they had really any claims 
to this mysterious Child of the Prairie. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Winter came for the first time upon the 
city of Wakwaka. The lake was frozen; the 
little steamer was safe at her moorings laid up 
for the season; the everlasting sound of the 
putting up of houses was almost at an end; the 
eommunication with other parts of the world 
was cut off, save by wagon conveyance; the 
daily mail became a weekly one; and the citi- 





zens and speculators ceased to talk about wild 
land and city improvements, and turned to con- 
sidering the prospect of a railroad which should 
connect them with the East, and be feasible all 
the year round. 

Railroad speculations could not engross their 
minds entirely, and in their leisure hours they 
were ready for any kind of gayety which could 
be improvised. The young girls talked about 
the fort and the officers through the day, and 
dressed for frolics in the evening. They had 
sleigh-rides and surprise-parties, and weddings 
were not entirely wanting. Every week they 
had a ball at the new brick hotel, the Wakwaka 
House. The most aristocratic attended these 
dances (of course they had an aristocracy, 
though it was not as yet clearly defined and 
decidedly fenced off with the sharp palings of 
ceremony), receiving attention from all respect- 
able persons present; while a general spirit of 
freshness and vivacity prevailed, which made 
all deficiencies sources of merriment, and dif- 
fused more real pleasure than all the balls that 
Mrs. Potiphar ever gave. 

If the girls showed too decided a partiality for 
officers’ uniforms, the young city beaux bore it 
with commendable indifference, and took their 
harmless revenges all in good time. 

Mr. Fielding was the gentleman par excellence, 
however: first, he was handsome; second, he 
was rich ; third, he was reserved ; fourth, melan- 
choly; fifth, mysterious; sixth, he was not a 
marrying man—six good reasons why he should 
be sought after. He was not perfect, although 
the ladies called him so; and therefore he must 
be excused for the small portion of his sex’s 
vanity which he inherited, which made him not 
insensible to the curiosity he piqued and the 
favorable impressions he made. This conscious- 
ness upon the part of the men is very detestable, 
and exists usually with no good grounds to 
found it upon; but in his case there was much 
to command attention, and he really received it 
with dignity, and nourished his self-compla. 
cency but very little upon it. 

He could not have been called a gloomy man; 
and perhaps even the melancholy the ladies 
invested him with was half in their imagina- 
tions; though certainly during the first of the 
season there was the pallor of suppressed sorrow 
upon his brow. But his nature was a mingling 
of sunny geniality with a deep reserve; th« 
warmtb breaking out when subjects of commor 
interest, such as music, beauty, or art, wer 
being discussed, and the reserve following upo) 
any reference to himself personally. 

The life he now lived suited him well. HH 
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had the advantages of solitude and society both. 
When in town, he was petted and made a favor- 
ite; when out in his own little cabin, he was 
away from the world of action as completely as 
if buried in the cell of a hermit. He would 
have pined for those things which make a city 
endurable to a gifted mind—rich music, glorious 
pictures, works of art and luxury; but, for the 
present, nature was all these and more to a mind 
satiated with too much living. And then the 
novelty of playing father to a little girl! It was 
a very pleasant family circle, that of his home. 
Mrs. Muggins was as tidy as she was talkative ; 
though he had a way of checking an excess of 
the latter virtue when it became wearisome. 
She kept little Myrtle as neat and beautiful as a 
lily, so that the fastidious bachelor could call 
her to his knee without fear of offence from 
soiled face or soiled garments, The child was 
more than the amusement of his idle hours. 
He took almost a mother’s interest in the un- 
folding of the pure flower of her soul, the new 
developments of her mind, and the rapid ex- 
pansion of her physical powers. And, while 
he delighted to teach her, she also taught him— 
many lessons of guileless faith, and the sim- 
plicity of innocence, and the loveliness of nature 
as God made it in its freshness. 

So, with books and his flute, hunting, and 
his visits to town, the winter passed by. He 
stood up as groomsman at the wedding of pretty 
Minnie Greggs with the young lieutenant. 
Miss Bluebird avowed that he seemed preyed 
upon by secret grief during the evening; but no 
one else felt assured of it; and she could not 
win him to unbosom his concealed unhappiness— 
which, “like a worm i’ the bud,” fed on his 
heart-—to her sympathy. So, out of revenge, 
she shortly after married a drygoods merchant, 
who, at this present writing, is spoken of as 
one of the founders of Wakwaka, and who has 
retired to a residence upon the banks of the 
lake, adjoining Mr. Fielding’s three hundred 
acres, and who can count himself worth two 
hundred thousand in Wakwaka railroau stock, 
and wne hundred thousand in town lots, besides 
his pretty villa and grounds where he resides. 

The spring came, and other summers and 
winters passed, and still Hugh Fielding lived in 
his cabin, hunted, fished, read, dreamed, phi- 
losophized, and seemed to change in nothing, 
for the years sat lightly upon him. He was 
content to be a kind of wonder to his neighbors, 
and to do as he pleased. The city grew and 
thrived apace; and, as the banks of the lake 
becume thronged with beautiful residences, many 
a glittering lure was held out to induce him to 
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part with his precious bit of land. But he was 
not to be tempted. Not an acre would he part 
with. “Selfish,” said some. ‘ Holding on for 
an enormous price,” said others. ‘ No eye for 
beauty—no taste. Allowing such an Eden to 
run wild! Iwish J had it,” said many a wealthy 
person of cultivated ideas who coveted his pos- 
sessions. 

Despite of all, he had his own way about it. 
He did not even “ improve” the scenery, except 
here and there to plant a tree or thin one out, 
to have decaying timber taken off, and some 
beautiful level stretches kept clear for the 
strawberries and wild-roses, and the under- 
brush cleared from a grove of elms and maples 
which inclined down to the water’s edge at one 
picturesque point. 

There was only another room added to his 
cabin, which was made necessary by the accu- 
mulati@n of books, pictures, and the like which 
he often sent east for. This new room, out of 
respect for Myrtle, was prettily carpeted, and 
had a little rocking-chair, and flower-stand, and 
some other handsome things in it. 

In the mean time, while the city was growing 
large, and Mrs. Muggins growing old, and 
everything advancing or retarding, of course 
little Myrtle did not stand still. A will-o’-the- 
wisp or a butterfly would have stood still sooner 
than she. She grew in size, in health, and in 
beauty. The nature which threatened at first 
too great a degree of sensitiveness and fear 
hardened and grew fearless in the fresh air and 
unrestrained life of her country home. In the 
warm weather, she, like her “ papa,” almost 
lived out-of-doors. She would ramble hours by 
his side, and then curl down and sleep with her 
head on his knee, while ie read or dreamed be- 
neath the shade of a tree or down by the 
water’s edge on a cool shadowed rock. He 
taught her the name and character of all the 
flowers of the field and trees of the forest, so 
that at six years of age she was a miniature 
botany, bound, as it were, in rose-leaves. He 
taught her, too, of the rocks, and sands, and 
waters, so that, as her mind grew, everything, 
however humble, had an interest to her, and the 
earth was a great “curiosity-shop” much more 
strange and delightful, more absorbing to her 
fancy than the gaudy shops of the towns in 
which children are generally taught what to 
covet and admire. 

One favorite place she had for spending her 
time when Hugh was away: a kind of fairy 
bower, made by an elm whose branches upon 
one side held up a beautiful wild flowering vine, 
while upon the other was a rose-bush always in 
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blossom through the long summer. The open } toast bread, and pour out tea; and his room she 
front looked upon the lake, and a moss-covered took pride in keeping in exquisite order. 





stone made a cushioned seat fit for a queen. He loved to watch her flitting about like a 
The grass about it was clean, fine, and short, fairy put to earthly tasks, her feet moving as it 
and full of violets. to some inward music, and her golden hair en 


She never went to school; but was sometimes circling her in a halo of mystic brightness. 
taken to town to visit with other children, and } The careful gravity, the pretty air of business 
had, in return, youthful guests come to see her newly put on, were bewitching to him. 
in the pleasant weather. ** Well, Myrtle, I think I had better not get 

But she was educated, even in book educa- anybody to help us: you make such a nice little 
tion. Hugh patiently taught her her alphabet { maid,” he would say. 


and to read. After that, it was only necessary “T like to help you very much, papa; but 
for her to know that he desired her to study any what will you do when it comes washing, iron- 
book he put into her hands, and her love gave } ing, and churning days?” 

the impulse which made acquirement easy. “Sure enough. We are not equal to all 

Thus time glided on for nine years. Nine emergencies, are we, daughter ?” 

years !—a long time; and Mrs. Muggins was So, in course of time, a woman was found to 
growing older and feebler all this time; and one take the place of the departed. She was not of 
day she was taken sick and soon she died. as quiet and nice a mould as the beloved and 


Myrtle grieved herself ill, and Mr. Fielding did respected Mrs. Muggins. Mr. Fielding did not 
not disdain to drop a tear upon her humble like her to preside at his table; and so little 
grave, for she had been a faithful servant and lady Myrtle never gave up her place at the head 
very kind to his darling little girl. of the tea-things. 

He was obliged to be his own housekeeper for Affairs did not go on as systematically as of 
some time, for another Mrs. Muggins was not { old. Many little nice tasks fell to the child 
easily to be found. When she saw him fussing { which Mrs. Muggins used to perform; but, 
abont in a man’s awkward way, little Myrtle’s happily, she liked them. 
womanly instincts were aroused, and she put } Mr. Fielding dreaded achange. He had be- 
away her at first overwhelming grief to try and come so accustomed to the pleasant routine of 
aid him. He would not have believed those his monotonous life that he disliked the thought 
slender little hands could do so much. She of its being in any manner disturbed. But a 
could lay the cloth, and sweep, dust, and brush ; change came. 

(Conclusion next month.) 














MATERNAL COUNSELS TO A DAUGHTER. 


DRESS, 
* Rich be your habit as your purse can buy, cates, and very generally accompanies, a large 
But not expressed in fancy. Neat, but not gaudy, amount of indifference to the feelings of others. 
CUEGwaggant ek prodiaine He maa.” A woman should dress to please others, and not 


herself; and the sentiment once admitted, that 
it is of no consequence how she looks, and whe- 
ther her appearance is pleasing or the contrary, 
in some degree, limits the axiom he has enunci- she will hardly stop at this halting place on the 
ated; for not often, but invariably, the apparel road to complete indifference. On the contrary, 


Hap Shakspeare been writing of our sex | 
of a woman who has the power of selecting she will next discover that it is of no consequence 


instead of his own, he might, with very great 
propriety, have left out the little adverb, which, 


her own may be taken as a criterion of her what she says, or how she acts—“ she does not 
character. In some instances this may seema } care for the opinion of the world;” or “ there 
harsh judgment; for there are women who af- is nobody that cares for her.” 

fect to think dress a matter of no consequence, It is true that these are not the arguments 
and who make this indifference an excuse for generally to be heard from the young, who sel- 
any defect in their attire. But eyen here, it dom err on the side of indifference, either to the 
seems to me, the maxim may be held true; the duties of the toilet or to the opinion of the 
want of attention to the details of dress indi- world. But whether the looking-glass engrosses 
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too much or too little time, it is equally an error 
for a woman to be ill-dressed, since the attire is 
an index of the mind so unfailing, so accurate, 
that we need little more than a single glance at 
a woman to be able to learn all the most salient 
points in her character. Do we see a young 
woman dressed in the extreme of fashion, in a 
style which neither her purse nor her position 
warrants ; can we be very wrong in imagining 
her vain and selfish, with the head unfurnished 
just in proportion as the body is over-dressed ? 
[f, in addition, we observe a soiled stocking or 
petticoat, a buttonless sleeve, or an ill-fitting 
shoe, shall we not feel that indolence and im- 
purity of person will end in tainting the mind? 
Can we help fearing that the love of finery, 
which this style of dress betrays, will prove some 
day, like Esau’s mess of pottage, a temptation 
too great for her womanly truth and feeling to 
withstand? May not the woman who so loves 
Dress be tempted to barter for it that noble 
birthright, her warm and honest affection, for 
some one who is not in a position to gratify her 
love of finery ?—to exchange her independence 
for a slavery which will be none the less galling 
because it is a voluntary sacrifice? From how 
many temptations is that woman free—from how 
many trials does she escape—who has not im- 
bibed in girlhood a love of dress! 

And yet we would deprecate almos(gas much 
any unwomanly indifference to the choice of 
attire. A woman should be always well dressed 
—dressed, not so that the casual visitor will say, 
* What a beautiful dress Miss had on !” 
or “ What an elegant bonnet!’ but “ Well, I 
did not remark what she had on; but she always 
looks so nice.” 

Now the great secret of good dress is Har- 
MONY; harmony with our position, harmony 
with our persons, harmony of each part with the 
other. I believe were these conditions studied, 
with a little reflection and a cultivated mind, the 
majority of women would really look as charm- 
ing as Nature intended they should be. We all 
know—or profess to know—what musical har- 
mony is. Now I would carry the same unity 
of purpose, the same blending of tones, the 
same nice appropriateness, into the details of 
the toilet. And first, we must study our own 
position, and make our dress accord with it. 
The servant—whose clean cotton gown, short 
enough to admit of freedom of action, and clean 
stockings, and stout shoes, show that she adapts 
her dress to her place—is quite as pleasing and 
attractive, in her way, as the lady in her elegant 
peignoir, surrounded by all the knicknackeries 
of a boudoir. The fitness of the toilet in each 
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case is an essential part of its charm; and it is 
this fitness which I would especially have you 
study. Your social position is such that it is 
part of your duty to enter actively into domestic 
details—to make the pies and puddings for the 
family repast, and to perform similar domestic 
offices. How much more pleasing a clean 
washable dress, and large apron of a similar 
character would be, than a shabby silk or gaudy 
barége, In the evening, as your duties are dif- 
ferent, so your toilet should be suited to your 
station, and to the occasion ; as rich, or as inex- 
pensive as you please, but always simply made 
and fitting well. 

A due regard to the harmony of our dress 
with our position will prevent us from indulging 
in a taste for finery, or even for elaborate ele- 
gance not in accordance with our circumstances; 
for we should never forget that it is not suffi- 
cient for a bonnet or shawl to be extremely 
pretty, or very cheap, for it to be suitable for 
us to wear. A lady whose airings are taken in 
a carriage may very properly wear a bonnet 
which is elaborately trimmed ; but it would be 
inappropriate for a pedestrian, however becom- 
ing to her face. All purchases, then, should 
be made with a direct reference to our social 
standing, as well as to the next point of harmony 
—our personal appearance. To know ourselves, 
even as far as our faces and figures go, is a 
knowledge which we can only acquire after some 
study ; nevertheless, it is very necessary for every 
one who would wish to possess that circular let- 
ter of recommendation, a pleasing personal ap- 
pearance. Of course we cannot alter the form 
of the features, or add to our height, or in any 
other way remodel ourselves; but we can dress 
with taste and propriety, so as to soften down 
any defects of nature, and increase the effect of 
any beauties. 

To do this, however, we must know some- 
thing of the laws of light and shade, as well as 
of the principles of coloring; and it must be 
conceded that, in these respects, Nature has at 
least as much share as Art, since an eye for 
color is one of the rarest gifts bestowed on 
women, and one the want of which no study 
will supply. Some broad general principles, 
however, there are which all may understand. 
And first, we may take it as an axiom that 
Fashion can never of itself be a sufficient guide 
in matters of dress, but that its dictates must be 
modified to suit the characteristics of each indi- 
vidual. Suppose, for instance, that large plaids, 
or checked patterns, are the fashion, will that 
render them at all becoming to a small, slight 
person, or even to a tall woman who is more 
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than proportionably stout? As the effect of 
these checks is to give breadth without length, 
those only who are tall and very thin can wear 
them with advantage, because they supply a 
deficiency of Nature. Stripes, on the contrary, 
add to the length, and therefore become little 
women, or those who have much embonpoint. 
Flounces, again, may look well in some few soft 
materials, and on tall, slight figures; but what 
can be more ungraceful than a little woman, 
whose body and limbs appear almost dissected 
at three or four divisions of the skirt, by the 
light and shadow being abruptly broken at the 
edges of the stiff, heavy flounces. Dress should, 
in fact, be drapery; and the more natural its 
folds and falls, the more elegant its appearance. 
I have heard more than one eminent artist say, 
that of all the materials of which a lady’s dress 
could be composed, a pure flannel forms the 
most beautiful folds, and that it only wants 
color to be the most appropriate dress possible 
for a portrait. Fine merinos also hang very 
gracefully ; some satins are scarcely less effect- 
ive; but little people should avoid every figured 
or stiffened material, such as brocades, stiff 
silks, and bayadine dresses. 

Tall women have certainly an advantage in 
the variety of styles which they can wear with 
propriety: few materials are made for ladies’ 
dresses which they cannot appear in without 
greatly outraging good taste. Even they, how- 
ever, will do well to study the general rules by 
which a pleasing effect is produced. All colors 
also must be selected with reference to indivi- 
dual appearance, and to the harmony of part 
with the whole. For a blonde to surround her 
face with brilliant tints, or a dark-skinned, 
dark-eyed girl to patronize pale lavender or 
pink, or bleu ciel, is evidently in bad taste. A 
pale cheek has a bloom thrown on it by the re- 
flection of a pink bonnet; but then the pink 
must not be too deep, or it will form too strong 
a contrast; blue, and even green, are very be- 
coming to rosy beauties, especially the latter, 
when there is too deep a bloom on the com: 
plexion: dark, rich colors, again, usually har- 
monize with dark hair and eyes: maize or 
primrose-colored bonnets may be appropriately 
worn in summer by those of this complexion, 
whilst they would look vulgar or gaudy on paler 
or fairer girls: and brighter neck-ribbons and 
gayer-colored dresses can be worn by our Minnas 
than could possibly be becoming to Brenda. 
Too many tints, it may be remarked, never 
look well in a lady’s dress. It gives one the 
idea that she is vying with peacocks, without 
the power of eclipsing them in splendor. It is 
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almost equally out of taste to wear two or three 
shades of the same color. Nothing can look 
worse than to see a dress of one shade, a ribbon 
of another, and perhaps a bonnet of a third, of 
the same general color. Yet this style is fre- 
quently adopted under the idea of things match- 
ing. These matches are like many others in 
the world; they unite without blending. When 
the dress is of one predominant color, the ac- 
cessories should be of another which will form 
a good contrast with it. Thus, with a brown 
silk you may wear either pink or blue ribbons ; 
only observe that some browns harmonize with 
pinks, and some with blue. Generally a warm 
tint can be toned down with a blue, and a graver 
color enlivened with pink. The same may be 
said of all the varieties of stone and fawn color. 
Some tints go well with pinks, some with blues, 
some with crimsons, and some with green. A 
little study of these effects with wools will be 
by no means a waste of time. It will assist you 
in arranging furniture, dress, and many other 
things; and whether your income be large or 
small, it will enable you to throw an air of re- 
finement on your ménage which no mere wealth 
can ever give. 





THE@STORM AND THE OAK. 
BY MRS, M. 8S. WHITAKER, 


THE zephyr’s wing is folded now, 
And trembling leaves at once grow still ; 
Mute sits the song-bird on her bough— 
The tall grass waves not on the hill. 


A hue of night o’erspreads the sky, 
Where clouds in blackened masses roll; 
Keen-sworded lightning flashes by,' 
Hoarse thunder sounds from pole to pole. 


An instant rush—the storm-god’s car 
In sullen grandeur sweeps o’er earth, 
And mighty winds shout from afar, 
As demons yell in fiendish mirth. 


Torrents on torrents swift descend, 
With ceaseless fury downward driven; 
Firm-rooted trees like oziers bend, . 
As lurid grows the darkened heaven. 


An hundred years the oak had stood 
While generations passed away— 

Had locked on storm and fire and flood, 
Nor known man’s common doom—decay, 


Beneath his shelter, children sweet 
Oft played at noontide’s sultry hour— 
Young lovers sought a calm retreat 
Where wove his leaves a sylvan bower. 


He bravely struggles in the blast, 
And bears him proudly as may be, 

But his strong heart is rent at last— 
Down drops the aged warrior tree! 
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THE UNDISCIPLINED HEART. 


AN OLD MAID’S STORY, 


BY E. F. 


Ir is more than forty years since I first knew 
Gertrude Latimer, and nearly half of that pe- 
riod since we parted. Yet, in these quiet 
moments, succeeding the toil and tumult of 
daily life—this precious time involuntarily de- 
voted to retrospect—she rises before my memory 
just as fresh and radiant, as beautiful and 
haughty in her perfected womanhood as if we 
had only parted yesterday. 

Like all old people—old maids in particular— 
Iam much given to musing, and I indulge in 
this idle habit now because I have done with the 
busy things of this world, and many whom I 
have loved are in distant lands or in their graves. 
These meditations, therefore, bring them visibly 
before my dreaming presence, and I forget we 
have ever beén separated, ever other than 
young and hopeful. 

I might become moody or morose, but a sweet 
spirit flits about the spinster’s solitary home, 
and a blithe voice fills the old house with 
melody. Little Rose Vaughn is the blessing 
of iny life, and I cannot sadden one page of its 
brightness by a relation of the reveries that cast 
a shade over my evening thoughts, reveries 
unavoidably connected with the early life of 
her deceased parents. 

Dearly as I loved them both—dearly and so 
differently !—I should grieve to have her know 
the under-current that flowed beneath the stream 
of their career—the hidden life, the real, the 
actual, known scarcely to themselves, except 
when the fervor of feeling had wasted itself in 
dust and ashes. 

Well, well, what has this to do with Gertrude 
Latimer, the proud and loving? Much, too 
much ; but I will not whisper it to thee, sweet 
child. 

Gertrude Latimer was my eousin’s wife; and 
I never knew her until she had been married 
several years. She was then a glorious crea- 
ture: beautiful and fascinating, full of nameless 
charms and as nameless caprices, petulant and 
delightful, loving and cold; by turns, all you 
could desire—by turns, nothing you could wish. 
You loved her in spite of yourself, in spite of 
reason, in defiance of common sense. 

She was warm and generous-hearted, too, open 


as the day, frank and imperious, full of a noble 
confidingness, but scorning restraint, and acting 
as her ungoverned will dictated, till the very 
accomplishment of her wishes brought with it, 
frequently, the bitterest mortification, the acutest 
pain. 

I loved her, I pitied her, and I blamed her. 
Had she been the wife of any man save my 
cousin, John Latimer, I think I could have 
excused her faults; but, from the first day I 
saw them together, I knew she did not love him. 

There had been a vague rumor of her having 
loved another in her youth, of his death, and 
her subsequent indifference to other suitors; 
but, whether this were correct or not, I cannot 
say. She was silent in regard to the past, and, 
if beyond its shadow lay the memory of a 
sorrow, it was buried within her own bosom. 

John Latimer was very different from his 
wife. So dissimilar in character, so unlike in 
disposition, so opposite in personal appearance, 
there was always a marvel in every mind how 
they became united. One sees these anoma- 
lies every day. He married her, as the wisest 
and best of men often do, for her exquisite 
beauty ; and she—he was wealthy, and I can 
add no more. 

They lived in gay style, sadly in dissonance 
with his feelings. He was intellectual, mach 
given to reading, and peculiarly adapted for 
domestic enjoyment. They were courteous to 
each other, and kind, and he loved her with the 
depth of a reserved and proud heart; but he 
possessed no fond, caressing ways, no words of 
tender endearment. She was brimfull of both, 
ardent and affectionate, but withal proud and 
shy; and thus she never elicited the passionate 
affection of his nature by a display of her own 
feelings. They did not assimilate; they knew 
not the strength and excellence of each other. 

I was a great deal with them; and, every hour 
I spent beneath their roof, the conviction became 
stronger and stronger that the gulf between them 
was slowly widening. 

How often would she exclaim in petulant 
accents: “ Ruth, you should have married Mr. 
Latimer. Hisimpassability maddensme. You, 
darling, are the very pattern of a model wife. 
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* Your sober wishes would never learn to stray’ 
beyond the baking of bread and the nursing of 
children. What a pity it is ‘you did not love 
each other !” 

I only smiled. There was a time when John 
Latimer’s eye grew bright and his smile radi- 
ant—But no matter. I would not exchange 
places with Gertrude for all her wealth and 
luxury. God has been very good to me, and 
my lot has fallen in pleasant places. I think 
sometimes it is a fortunate circumstance to be 
born a very humble, unpretending person, with 
no lofty aspirations, with no decided gifts of 
nature or fortune. I have ever been quiet and 
simple; and, if a dream of happiness once 
crossed my path—and what woman has not 
prayed and wept over the disappointment of 
such a dream ?—it has long since faded from my 
recollection. 

I had: been away several months, nearly half 
a year, when next I visited Latimer Lodge. 
During that period I received but few letters 
from Gertrude. She had been in the constant 
habit of writing to me, and her gay, reckless 
letters, filled with a certain wild talent and 
breathing a winning love, were delightful inter- 
ruptions to my solitary life. 

I was a little hurt and somewhat vexed at her 
silence. A pressing note from my cousin was 
the sole cause of my visit; and too soon I 
solved the mystery of her silence. 

It was evening when I arrived; and, as the 
earriage emerged from the shadow of oaks that 
formed a noble avenue to the entrance, the 
house suddenly burst upon my view, so bril- 
liantly lit up, whilst strains of music floated 
through the open windows, that I turned to the 
servant and asked if his mistress expected com- 
pany. 

“Oh no, ma’am,” he replied; “it is only 
Mrs. Latimer singing with Mr. Vaughn. They 
have music every night.” 

Mr. Vaughn! Whowashe? But I refrained 
from questioning the man. My cousin met me 
at the door with unusual warmth and tender- 
ness. He seemed grave, however, and almost 
sad. 

I was passing the drawing-room, intending to 
go up stairs, when Gertrude came flying out, 
and kissed and hugged me with evident delight. 

Before I was aware of it, she had drawn me 
into the room directly inf the presence of a hand- 
some young man, who was smilingly contem- 
plating her childish extravagance. 

“This is Ruth, Mr. Vaughn, dear, delightful 
old Ruth, of whom you have heard so much.” 
He bowed courteously; and, ere I recovered 





from my confusion, Gertrude had waltzed me 
through the apartment to the foot of the stairs. 

“ Now, darling, you may go and- beautify a 
little--up to the old room; you know the way. 
We have been waiting tea for you, so don’t be 
long.” 

I was only a few minutes absent; and, when 
I returned to the drawing-room, Gertrude and 
Mr. Vaughn were at the piano. They did not 
observe my entrance, and I was too enchanted 
with their singing to wish it otherwise. 

Gertrude’s voice was full and rich, whilst his 
was peculiarly soft and sweet, and their blended 
tones harmonized deliciously. The charm of 
his singing, I afterwards learned, consisted in 
his exquisite taste and feeling. 

He was a handsome man, tall and well made, 
and with the same fine hazel eyes that smile on 
me every day from beneath Rose’s sunny brow. 
The tout ensemble was feminine in its gentleness 
and repose, and only when his mouth was closed 
was there the slightest indication of energy or 
strength. When he smiled or spoke, the look 
was gone, and the impression he unavoidably 
produced was that of a gentle, manly, attractive, 
and amiable young man. 

The evening passed gayly and pleasantly. 
Mr. Vaughn seemed happy and perfectly at 
home; Gertrude was brilliant and versatile, and 
even Mr. Latimer unbent from his stately cour- 
tesy, and was hospitable and interesting. 

Gertrude accompanied me to my room, and 
lounged upon the couch whilst I was undressing. 

** How do you like Harry Vaughn, Ruth? Is 
he not delightful?” 

«He is certainly handsome and pleasant, dear, 
and I dare say I shall like him when I know 
him better. But who is he, and how came he 
here? He seems quite domesticated.” 

“Oh!” she said, laughingly, “‘ that is the 
funniest part of all—to think he should be a 
dear friend of Mr. Latimer’s—a dear friend in 
quite a juvenile way, for he is much younger. 
He is here on some kind of business, and Mr. 
Latimer invited him to make our honse his 
home. At first, I was very angry. That was 
before I knew him. Now, Ruth, I could not 
live. without him.” 

She said this in a wild, rattling way that I 
did not altogether like; but I could not always 
understand her, so I quietly held my tongue. 

She had a most enchanting manner to her 
guests—a manner full of consideration and ten- 
derness. A thousand little cares and attentions 
testified her desire to make you at home ; and, if 
ever your judgment condemned herconduct, your 
feelings reproachfully combated the decision. 
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I stayed several months with them, and every 
day the beauty, the purity, and the loveliness of 
Harry Vaughn’s character were more apparent. 
1, too, felt the fascination of his cultivated 
mind, his tender, sympathetic heart; but I felt 
it only as that of a delightful companion. 

The influence of a sweet temper, of a good 
heart, and of a cultivated mind over Gertrude’s 
impulsive and ardent temperament was soothing 
and salutary. He exercised it involuntarily, 
and she was as unconsciously benefited. The 
asperities of her nature were softened by the 
extreme gentleness of his—a gentleness that 
degenerated not into effeminacy. Their dissimi- 
larity of character was a bond of union between 
them. He had never met with a woman so 
imperious, yet so lovely; so full of faults, yet 
so honorable and generous. She was a delight- 
ful enigma he daily endeavored to solve. Her 
manner to her husband, also, was kinder and 
more considerate. But somehow I did not like 
this new display of affection. [here was often 
a sudden bounding forward at an inopportune 
moment, when she seized him in a reluctant em- 
brace—a proceeding that annoyed him beyond 
measure, and which seemed to me, on her part, 
an atoning, remorseful kind of love. 

I hope 1 was not severe! Women are said 
to be merciless to each other; and I often 
wished I could “see and not see; hear, and yet 
be deaf.” 

We three were constantly together. My 
cousin being a lawyer of some eminence was 
almost always immersed in business. His heart 
and soul were wrapped up in his profession. 
Alas, he had no dearer, no more human idol 
upon which to expend the feelings of one of the 
manliest and noblest of hearts! 

Gertrude and Harry Vaughn sang together, 
they read, they walked, they drove, and rode 
together, whilst I was a silent spectator of their 
happiness, a happiness that made me miserable. 

I knew that they loved each other, and I 
knew they were ignorant of the fact. They 
were so open, so perfectly f.ank in their inter- 
course, so guiltless in thought, that I was 
shocked and grieved at not enjoying their mu- 
tual friendship. 

I thought it mast be some inherent baseness 
in my own mind that found aught in their con- 
duct at which to cavil. I could not remon- 
strate with Gertrude, because I saw no out- 
ward impropriety; and, whatever her feelings 
were, I felt quite sure she did not acknowledge 
to herself the absorbing interest with which she 
regarded her husband’s guest. In my own 


heart—hardly whispered—I knew she loved 
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him passionately, and I trembled for the future. 
Mr. Latimer may have thought the same—! 
never knew. There was nothing tangible to 
grasp, nothing really wrong to prevent. He 
seemed graver every day, almost morose, and 
more and more unlike the husband of the beau- 
tiful and fashionable woman who bore his 
name. I often caught his eye resting on me 
with earnest thoughtfulness; and, whenever I 
named the period of my departure, he would 
insist upon its being postponed. Meanwhile, I 
was very wretched—angry with Gertrude, dis- 
satisfied with myself, undecided how to act. 

One morning, at breakfast, Harry Vaughn 
received a letter, which caused him great agita- 
tion. He turned deadly pale, then looked fur- 
tively around, as if in hopes he had escaped 
observation. I saw his eyes meet Gertrude’s, 
and her countenance change. 

I remember I had letters to write that day 
and left them immediately after breakfast. Al 
the morning was busily employed, and I was 
surprised when I looked at my watch to see the 
lateness of the hour. Where had Gertrude 
been all that time ? 

At that moment I heard her slowly ascending 
the stairs. She paused a moment at my door, 
as if hesitating whether or not to erter, then 
passed on. 

I feared something was the matter, the step 
was so unlike her own; and I resolved to seck 
her, and ascertain, either by her manner or 
words, if my conjectures were correct. I 
knocked at the door of her room, but, receiving 
no answer, pushed it open and entered. 

She started up from the lounge on which she 
had thrown herself, and looked at me almost 
angrily. Her face was swollen, her eyes red 
with weeping. 

* What ails you, dear? Are you ill?” I asked, 

“Harry Vaughn! Harry Vaughn!” was all 
she could utter. 

“Harry Vaughn? what of him? is he not 
well and happy ?” 

“ He is neither. Oh, Ruth, Harry Vaughn is 
going to be married !” 

“T am glad to hear it,” I said, with grave 
seriousness. 

“And why should you be glad to hear it? 
What do you know of him or her? He will be 
lost to me forever. He is the only person who 
ever understood me; and now he js going to 
marry some low person with whom I will not 
associate. His friendship has been a beantiful 
episode in my life, which I must endeavor to 
forget. I would not care,” she added, “if he 
loved the girl, and his happiness were thus se- 
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cured; but he does not love her, he does not; 
and what shall I do without his society?” 

** Gertrude,” I said, “‘a woman should have 
no dearer friend than her husband, and I know 
of no worthier one than yours. Believe me, 
you have everything for which to be grateful.” 

**Oh, don’t preach that old-fashioned non- 
sense tome. I knowitall. I love and respect 
my husband without any lessons from you on the 
subject ; but that does not alter the case at all.” 

I made no answer to this rude speech. In- 
deed, I never noticed her derelictions from good 
manners by words, but my silence showed I was 
hurt, if not offended. 

* Don’t be angry, Ruth, dear; I hardly know 
what I say. You saw the letter Harry received 
at breakfast, and he has been telling me how 
wretched he is.” 

** Why should he be wretched? 
him in this matter ?”’ 

“It is an old story,” she replied. “He loved 
this young girl, this Rose Elliot—how I hate 
the mawkish name!—years ago. It was a 
youthful attachment he has long since forgotten. 
The parents, from some unaccountable caprice, 
refused their consent; and, although the en- 
gagement was never broken off, he has not seen 
her for several years, and considered himself 
free. It seems, however, she, the silly thing, 
has loved him all along; and the letter was 
from her parents, giving their consent, and 
urging his immediate departure. She has 
grieved so deeply that they feared a decline. 
Pshaw, it makes me sick !”” 

“Then,” I added, “there is only one course 
for him to pursue. Honor demands his mar- 
riage.” 

“Ts his happiness nothing?” she exclaimed, 
vehemently. ‘“ Must his glorious young life be 
a sacrifice to the whims of a sentimental Miss, 
and all from a mistaken sensg of honor?” 

**A fulfilment of duty eventuates in happi- 
ness.” As I spoke, I arose to leave the room, 
concluding, in a slow, serious tone: “ And I 
sincerely trust your admonitions, Gertrude, will 
not prevent his acting honorably.” 

She looked at me haughtily. “I have never 
been accused of a want of principle, although 
my views may not be so strait-laced as those 
of Miss Danvers.” 

A sick headache kept me a prisoner during 
the rest of the day, and I did not meet the 
family until we assembled in the drawing-room 
for tea. We were all silent: Gertrude moody 
and petulant, Mr. Vaughn absent-minded and 
restless, Mr. Latimer and myself, as usual, se- 
rious and sedate, 
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Mr. Latimer asked: “Are we to have no 
music to-night?” 

Gertrude went to the piano, played a few 
brilliant polkas and waltzes in a reckless man- 
ner, then abruptly left the instrument, saying 
her head ached, and she could not sing. 

My cousin and I sat down to chess; and I 
observed Gertrude and Harry Vaughn walking 
slowly in the shrubbery, and engaged in earnest 
conversation. 

I think both Mr. Latimer and myself were 
out of spirits; our thoughts were certainly not 
with the game; and we felt, without remark- 
ing, our abstraction, for he suddenly rose from 
the table, saying he had “letters to write.” 

Ah, letters, for how many sins are you not 
answerable ! 

I had to leave in the morning, and had some 
little matters to arrange for an early departure. 
I dallied over my trunks; and it was probably 
twelve o’clock before I had completed my pack- 
ing, when I remembered a book I wished to take 
home, and which I thought I had_left in the 
library. I went down stairs, but could not find 
it. I was quite certain I had been reading it 
there or in the drawing-room; and, as I was 
confident of disturbing no one, accordingly pro- 
ceeded thither. 

The door was closed, and I was amazed to 
hear sounds of violent weeping, and Harry 
Vaughn’s voice in soothing expostulation. I 
know not what feeling urged me to enter, but I 
felt I must do so, and threw the door open as 
loudly as possible. Gertrude was sitting by the 
table, her head resting upon her arms, and 
weeping bitterly. Harry Vaughn sat on an 
ottoman at her feet, and was scarcely less agi- 
tated than herself. I spoke immediately, ex- 
plaining the cause of my interruption, and he 
arose to assist me in the search. 

He colored deepiy when he met my eye, and 
was evidently much embarrassed. We found 
the volume just where I had left it, on the 
musf&-stand, and I had no excuse for longer 
delay. Yet I lingered—I loved them both. I 
could not speak; and I knew the present scene 
was wrong in after consequences, if not in 
present suffering. ‘Gertrude, dear,” I said, 
approaching her, and placing my hand gently 
on her head, “ Gertrude, it is very late: are you 
not coming to bed?” 

“Not now,” she answered, without looking 
up. ‘Not now. I never go to bed earlier.” 

“ Good-night, then, and good-by, too. I shall 
be off in the morning before you are awake.” 

She held out her hand, and kissed me, still 
without looking into my face. 
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“Mr. Vaughn,” I observed, bowing to him 
merely, as I passed, “I believe we breakfast 
together; and, to be up in proper time, you 
should have been in bed long ago. My cousin, 
Mr. Latimer, detests late hours.” 

He looked at me deprecatingly, and murmured 
* onkind” in so low a tone that I scarcely heard 
him. There was a look of entreaty in my eyes, 
and I am sure a tone of command in my voice, 
and he understood both. 

I had been in bed probably an hour, lying 
awake too troubled to sleep, too anxious to rest, 
when I heard them coming up stairs. Gertrude 
stopped a moment at my door, and bade me 
“good -night,” saying she was too sleepy to 
come in. I did not fall asleep until nearly 
dawn, and was so late in getting down that Mr. 
Vaughn had breakfasted, and stood in the door- 
way fully equipped for his journey. Gertrude’s 
maid was just leaving him as I went down the 
steps; and I saw him thrust something like a 
note into his pocket. He turned hastily as he 
heard me, and advanced to meet me. 

“Dear Miss Danvers, I was afraid I should 
not see you again. Good-by, and God’ bless 
you!” 

He was gone in a moment, and I could not 
find it in my heart to do aught but look upon 
him with affection. 

It was a melancholy drive home, and I took 
myself to task more severely than I had ever 
done before in the whole course of my life. I 
was not pleased with myself. I thought I might 
and ought to have spoken to Gertrude. She was 
innocent in heart, pure in action; but every 
woman should be, like Cesar’s wife, “ above 
suspicion and above reproach.” I could have 
remonstrated with any one but her; and again 
I blamed my cowardice. But she was impatient 
of reproof; and, when angry, indulged in such 
a torrent of words as utterly to overwhelm a 
timid nature like my own. A sense of duty, 
however, would have upheld me; and, in my 
carriage, twenty miles distant, I was brave 
enough to contend with forty such haughty 
tempers. Why had I not been friend, firm, 
kind friend enough to probe, knowing I meant 
to heal? I hated myself for condemning her. 
I felt as if I were guilty of a kind of treachery. 
To condemn, to upbraid, to be mute—mute 
still—mute though she were on the road to 
utter ruin! I felt like the poor motker who 
sees her child on the brink of a precipice when 
the utterance of a single word might either pre- 
vent or hasten the catastrophe. Nature and 
instinct taaght her a preservative. Nature and 





instinct in this instance were no guides to me. 
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I could not realize the idea of John Latimer’s 
wife being faithless, even in thought.~ I could 
not conceive of a married woman’s forgetting 
the ties of duty and religion. -I blamed Harry 
Vaughn far less than I did Gertrude. A right- 
minded man never voluntarily loves the wife of 
another without a tacit encouragement on her 
part. 

In this unhappy affair—and here I was at a 
loss how to act—they were both self-deceived. 
They imagined themselves only friends when I 
knew them to be lovers. It was an inexplicable 
mystery, one of the anomalies of human life; 
and I could only pray that their own sense of 
propriety and moral rectitude would teach them 
how to recede from the awful chasm on whose 
very verge they stood, while the ground beneath 
their feet was slowly, slowly crumbling. 

Shortly after my return home, the Latimers 
left for the Continent. They were still in Paris 
when I received Gertrude’s first letter. It was 
a brilliant letter, full of intense enjoyment and 
thorough appreciation of the beauties of art, at 
whose shrine she daily worshipped. 

“Mr. Latimer was so good and kind! Al- 
though these scenes were old to him, he was 
delighted with her enthusiasm, and took her 
everywhere. They drove in the Bois du Bou- 
logne, they strolled through the Champs Elysées, 
they had been to Versailles; in fact, all was 
enchantment in this earthly paradise.” 

** Dear Gertrude,” I thought, “I have done 
you great injustice. Your heart is in the right 
place, after all. It is only your excessively 
demonstrative manner and impulsive nature 
that make you appear in error.” 

It was a long letter, very much crossed; and, 
on a second perusal, I found these words, that 
dispelled instantaneously my happier thoughts ; 
“Harry Vaughn is with us. His marriage has 
been postponed for several weeks, and in the 
mean time we make the tour of the Continent 
together.” 

Every steamer brought me a package from 
Gertrude, and now and then a few kind lines 
from my cousin. ,She was in the wildest enjoy- 
ment. Harry Vaughn was the most enchanting 
of travelling companions. Now they were on 
the Rhine, enjoying its grand and picturesque 
scenery; now in Florence, drinking in deep 
draughts of beauty among the pictures and 
statues at the Pitti Palace; now in the Eternal 
City, sauntering through the Coliseum by moon- 
light, visiting the Catacombs, the baths of Cara- 
calla, hearing mass at Saint Peter’s, standing 
motionless before the holy pictures of the Vati- 
can. Now at Naples, sailing over her magnifi- 
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cent bay; now wandering through the silent 
streets of exhumed Pompeii, feeling an awe amid 
these sad evidences of a gay and luxurious peo- 
ple that the lapse of so many ages since its 
destruction served only to heighten; now as- 
cending Vesuvius’s rugged sides up to its flaming 
crater; now—” But why do I attempt to give 
an imperfect synopsis of her graphic descrip- 
tions? 

She wrote finely, with power and enthusiasm ; 
and her pen owed much inspiration also to the 
poetic spirit that lingered by her side, and whose 
cultivated mind and great historical informa- 
tion gave additional zest to their enjoyment of 
every memorial of the past. 

Again she wrote from Paris. 

** Harry Vaughn had gone to consummate his 
marriage, and would rejoin them there with his 
bride.” 

Not another word! 

I waited impatiently for many days, but no 
letter, not even a note. 

At last she wrote, hurriedly, angrily, almost 
ill-naturedly. 

**She had seen the bride—a mere child—a 
sickly, puny thing; all eyes—and such eyes !— 
large, bright, staring; it pained you to look at 
them; with no graces of manner, no beauty of 
person. Oh, Harry Vaughn, Harry Vaughn, 
what a sacrifice! 

“T met her with affection. Her reserve 
chilled me, and her eyes searched my very heart. 
I don’t want to, but I feel I shall hate her.” 

They came home together. Harry had pur- 
chased an estate near Latimer Lodge called the 
** Willows,” and it had been beautifully fitted 
up during his absence. I was sorry they were 
BO near. 

I did not go to the Latimers’ until I was in- 
vited to a brilliant féte, given ostensibly in 
honor of the bridal pair, but really to gratify 
Gertrude’s taste for display and splendor. 

The Vaughns came late, certainly in bad 
taste, and Gertrude looked vexed and mortified. 
**It is that impertinent little thing,” she whis- 
pered to me. “She already rules him.” 

I was standing near her when they were an- 
nounced, and she saw my sudden start of sur- 
prise with a chagrin she in vain attempted to 
conceal. 

I have told you before that Harry Vaughn 
was a handsome map, and his manly beauty was 
but enhanced by the perfectly lovely being 
leaning upon his arm: so small, so fair, so fra- 
gile, with a wealth of golden hair, and the most 
intense eyes I ever beheld. She came into the 





room with unconscious grace, and spoke a few 


words of apology at their unavoidable delay in 
a sweet, girlish voice. I thought Gertrude rude 
and unkind: she made no reply but by a slight 
curl of the lip, Harry looked annoyed and 
uncomfortable; but, suddenly perceiving me, 
brought his wife to my side. She shook hands 
with me in a frank, cordial manner, and said 
**she felt we could not be strangers: Harry had 
so often spoken of Miss Danvers.” 

He left her to my care with a gentle smile 
and a soft caressing way he had of laying bis 
hand on her head as one does on a little child 
or a pet dog. He came to her at the conclusion 
of every dance, and once or twice they strolled 
together through the rooms, He al ways brought 
her back to me, saying, with a half smile, “ he 
could trust her with no one else, she was such 
a timid, tender little thing.” 

I asked her if she ever danced. 

She shook her head, and I thought sighed as 
she spoke: ‘‘Not now: I believe I am not 
strong enough; besides, I was never very fond 
of it.” Then, turning upon me the full radi- 
ance of her eyes—eyes such as we dream of, 
but rarely see—she said, in a mournful kind of 
way: ‘Dear Miss Danvers, I am not at all 
accomplished. I neither dance, nor sing, nor 
draw. I know no language but my own. I am 
very ignorant—altogether unfit to be the wife 
of Harry Vaughn.” 

**You should not say so,” I observed, very 
gravely. ‘We rarely love any one for mere 
accomplishments or even talents. I think the 
qualities of the heart, a gentle and amiable dis- 
position, attach us more than all the brilliant 
learning we can ever attain. Above all things,” 
I continued, warmly, “above beauty, intellect, 
genius, accomplishments, above all earthly pos- 
sessions, we love a meek, unselfish spirit, a pure 
and loving heart.” 

She looked gratified, and thanked me by one 
of her “seldom smiles.” For a few moments 
she seemed lost in thought, then abruptly be- 
gan: “I fear you will think me very romantic ; 
but I should like to inspire what the French 
call a grand passion. One often reads of an 
attachment that time, nor absence, nor distance, 
nor estrangement can diminish ; an attachment 
that lasts through life—that may never be re- 
turned, but still burns on with a pure, undying 
flame till the heart ceases to. beat; such an at- 
tachment, for instance, as Petrarch felt for 
Laura, as Tasso for Leonora, as, in later years, 
Byron felt for Mary Chaworth. Ah me!” she 
sighed—and then, with deep pathos, added: “I 
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could—I do feel such devoted love; but I do not 
inspire it—I never have inspired it.” 

As she ceased speaking, her eyes fell upon 
her husband, who was just then leading Mrs. 
Latimer tothe music-room. They were in gay 
and animated conversation; and Gertrude cer- 


tainly never looked more brilliant, more su- 
perbly handsome. 

The sweet, childish face by my side suddenly 
flushed up to the very brow, then as suddenly 
became deadly pale. 


(Conclusion in our next.) 
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THE PINK, JESSAMINE, DAISY, FORGET-ME-NOT, COREOPSIS, AND CYCLAMEN, 


The Pink, Carnation, Clove, §&c.—Many of the 
pinks are beautiful objects for modelling, and by 
no means difficult, whether single or double. 
We will begin with the single Indian pink, as 
shown in the centre of the above illustration. 
This flower is an annual, of a fine scarlet color, 
with black markings upon it as represented. 
First take a moderately thick wire, fix upon the 
end of this the pointal, which is of a forked 
character in all pinks, cloves, &c., as shown 
more fully at C in the succeeding cut. Next 
color a sheet of white wax of a deep crimson 
with carmine on both sides of it, but rather paler 
on the underside. Then cut out five petals, 
with long points, nearly of the shape shown at 
B, but rather fuller in the body, and with a dif- 
ferent edge, as seen above. Put the proper 
markings on each petal with black, not too regu- 
larly, for fear of stiffness in appearance. 
the five petals around the top of the stalk, and 
bend each back, when put on; and it is advis- 
able in this, and many other cases where the 
petals or other parts are to have a sudden bend 
given to them, to warm them for a moment in 
the sun or before a fire, to prevent the wax from 
snapping across ; it is particularly necessary in 
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petals, which, like those of the pink, have along 
narrow end to them, this part being necessarily 
weak, and liable to accident. Form a calyx of 
bright green wax, of the shape of A beneath, but 
smaller, roll it into a tube, with a closed end, as 
before described for the primrose; bring it up to 
the flower from the bottom of the stalk, unite it 
well, and the flower is finished, except that there 
are two or three small leaves or bracts, as they 
are called, at the base of the calyx. 

The Single Pink is made in precisely the same 
manner as the Indian pink last described, but 
rather larger. The petals are of white wax, 
colored towards the end of the body of them wit'a 
a fine purple, made of lake and Prussian blue, 
laid on with a camel hair or sable pencil. The 
wax which forms the calyx must be of a dark 
green, powdered over, when the flower is fin- 
ished, with arrowroot or other white downy 
powder, to give the slight degree of mealiness 
observed on this flower, as well as upon the 
clove, carnation, &c. 

The double pink contains from thirty to forty 
petals, all of the same shape, except that the 
inner ones are somewhat narrower than those 
near the edge. The petals being ready, attach 
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them around the top of the stem, folding each 
more or less back, till the whole tqgether shall 
form a shape similar to about one-third of an 
orange cut off. There are great varieties of 
pinks, the markings, edgings, and form of which 
vary considerably. 

Clove and Carnation.—We somewhat forestall 
the subject of double flowers, by introducing 
here the double clove, the carnation, and picatee. 
The formation of them is the same as for a dou- 
ble pink. The cut beneath shows the shape of 
the various parts at A, E, and D, while F shows 
the general shape of the flower when complete. 
E is a full-sized petal of a carnation, with the 
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markings or stripes required, but these flowers, 
as well as the picatees, are so extremely varied 
in these respects that, as in the case of the tulip, 
ranunculus, and others, a real flower, or a good 
colored copy of one must be had as a pattern. 
They may all be made of white wax, colored as 
circumstances require, some picatees may be 
made of light yellow, and cloves of pink wax, 
colored with dry lake, or carmine mixed with a 
little black, to give the peculiar dark crimson 
of the clove. The markings of the carnation 
are generally of carmine for some of the stripes, 
and of a purple for others. 

The Jasmine.—Choose the finest wire for the 





stalk, the darkest green for the leaves, and the 
purest white wax for the flower. The engraving 
will show the general arrangement and shape 
of the various parts; the flowers are there repre- 
sented as of full size, but the leaf is in nature 
about double of that depicted. No particular 
remark is to be made relative to the formation 
of the flower itself; all is extremely easy; the 
only care is to join the two edges of the tube of 
the white flower carefully, for it may be made 
allin one piece, To bend this part, and all other 
tubular flowers, fold the wax, while warm, over 
the stem of the curling pin, or of a wire of proper 
size. In this flower there are no stamens re- 
quired to be seen. 

The Daisy.—For the centre of a daisy, cut a 
strip of deep yellow wax, an inch or more in 
length, and a quarter of an inch broad, into 
thread-like strips, not quite, however, cutting 
through the whole width, thus not quite sepa- 
rating each from the others; twist the piece thus 
cut round the end of a wire, and trim the tops 
of them, so as altogether to be of a round form. 
This ought now to resemble the top of a round 
painting brush, about a quarter of an inch over; 
trim them up at the back also, so as not to cut 
them separate from each other, lest they fall 
apart, but merely to make them smooth and 
even ; next take a round piece of white wax, 
and cut it into from twenty to thirty divisions, 
as shown in the representation of the daisy 
flower ; pass this up from the bottom of the stalk, 
and press it until it adheres well around the 
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Next cut a circular piece of green 


centre boss. 
wax half the size of the white piece, and join 


it beneath. The flower will thus be formed. 

The Forget-me-not.—This is a very different 
flower from any we have yet attempted. It had 
better be cut from white wax by a tin shape, of 
which one is given of proper form on page 143. 
Color them of a bright blue, except near the very 
centre of the flower, where it should be of a 
pure white, while the five thread-like stamens 
are of a bright yellow. The flower-buds are 
pink. The flowers may be scattered, or in a 
close spike, as they are found of both characters. 
The stem must be of fine wire, the flowers and 
buds formed separately, and put on so that the 
most pinkish ones are at the top of the bunch ; 
these are very small, and are curled round, like 
a scorpion’s tail. The blue used to color the 
wax for the florets should be cobalt or ultra- 
marine; the former is the best. Two or three 
bunches of flowers may be upon the same stem. 

The Coreopsis.—The light delicate character 
of this flower, and its rich color, give great 
effect toa group. It is to be made precisely in 
the same manner as the daisy; the centre is 
black, slightly sprinkled with yellow; the petals 
are adeep rich orange, and the marks upon them 
are arich brown, formed by burnt umber painted 
upon them. The calyx is light green, and formed 
of a number of small leaves placed lapping over 
each other. There are nine or ten petals, and 
they are jagged at the edge, as shown in the 
flower at the right of the cut, page 42i. 
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The Cyclamen.—This is the next flower in 
order, and is represented on page 421. It differs 
from all the others in having the petals, which 
are five in number, bent back. The flowers are 
altogether curious. They are of a whitish pink 
color in the English species, and to be formed 
of white wax, slightly tinted with carmine or 
lake. The stamens are not visible, therefore 
they need not be made. The stalk is about three 
inches long, and it is to have a small lump of 
wax at the end of it, to form the flower upon; 
the petals are to be held to the fire for a moment 
to be made very pliable, then placed on the little 
lump and pressed down tight; each one, as it is 
put on, being turned up, as shown in the cut. 
The calyx and stalk are to be of a very dark 
green wax. The calyx is of one piece cut at the 
rim into five blunt points. The seed-vessel is 
of a light brown; it may be made of any refuse 
pieces, and is about the size of a small pea, but 
oval; its calyx half covers it. The leaves are 
of a very dark green, with white lines and mar- 
gin. Each flower and leaf grows on a separate 
stalk, which rises immediately from the root. 
The stem of the seed-vessel is curiously twisted 
round and round, like a corkscrew, and more so 
as the seed ripens, until at length the seed-ves- 
sel lies on the ground, and thus it may be said 
to sow its own seed. 

Another species or variety of cyclamen is 
common in the gardens or greenhouses, the 
petals of which are beautifully tinted with a fine 
dark pink, near the lower end of them, or for 
about a quarter of an inch of the part turned 
over. The leaves are the same. There is also 
the cyclamen coum, with small short scarlet 
flowers and round or kidney-shaped leaves. 





OTHER SIMPLE FLOWERS. 


The manner of making the above flowers will 
show the general management to be observed 
with all flowers of a simple character; to imitate 
them with facility requires only a little practice, 
and presuming that the tyro has already attained 
some little degree of facility of operation, it will 
not be necessary to enter into others with so 
minute particulars ; the following remarks may, 
however, be useful, and with a real flower to 
work with, no difficulty can arise. The flowers 
which are next enumerated are such as can be 
made in wax with much perfection, and are such 
as are usually chosen for that purpose. 

The Laburnum.—This is one of the prettiest 
and easiest flowers to make in wax. Twelve or 
fourteen flowers or buds may form the bunch. 
They are to be of the brightest yellow wax, and 
made on slender wire. The flower consists of 





a crooked lump for the bottom, then two side 
pieces, and a standard at top; this last has seve- 
ral veins of dark purple upon its inner side. 
The whole, when finished, will be drooping, and 
therefore in much estimation to group with more 
stiff and massive flowers. 

The Convolvulus.—A very difficult flower. 
The varieties white, with five pink stripes, or 
purple with pink stripes, are the prettiest. After 
having cut the shapes all of one color, that is, 
either white left uncolored, or tinted on the 
inner side with fine rich blue, with a trace of 
red in it, lay upon the piece thus cut to form 
the flower five long triangular strips of pink 
wax; rub them gently, till they adhere nicely ; 
then, having it warm, fold it over the wooden 
forming shape depicted in page 142, fig. 5, being 
careful to soak the shape for a minute or two in 
warm, but not hot water: first rub it gently on 
the outside, until the edges come together, when 
they must be joined very carefully and neatly. 
Form the rim in proper shape, according to the 
flower copied, and take it off the mould. Now 
prepare the stem, which may be a rather thick 
wire, finer wires ready waxed being used for the 
flowers and leaves. There is always a flower 
on one side the stalk, and a leaf opposite to it 
on the other, a circumstance very likely to be 
overlooked. The buds come out very rapidly, 
and the flowers decay as soon; thus, in a group 
there should never be more than one or two 
flowers expanded. The bud is twisted before 
opening. The leaf is heart-shaped. 

Bell Flowers.—These are all difficult to make, 
they are most of a blue or purple color, the co- 
rolla of one piece, and its edge cut into five 
divisions or teeth. They may be bent into shape 
upon the former, No. 4, page 142, or upon others 
made on purpose, according to the size and 
shape of the flower to be imitated. 

The Tobacco.—The noblest species, the Vir- 
ginian tobacco, is made in the same manner as 
the bell flowers; it is of a fine pink, and tubu- 
lar; the calyx is also somewhat tubular. Itisa 
very good object in wax. 

Honeysuckle. — This is a trumpet-shaped or 
tubular flower, made of yellow wax, somewhat 
stained with red. It has five prominent sta- 
mens. It may be made readily with a real 
flower to copy from. The wild honeysuckle 
looks perhaps the best if it is of white wax 
shaded with pink. 
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AN ATTACK OF AUTHORSHIP, AND HOW IT WAS CURED. 


BY ALICE B. NEAL, AUTHOR OF “ MISS BREMER’S VISIT TO COOPER’S LANDING,” “GETTING INTO SOCIETY,” 
ETC. ETC. 


Ir is all very well for an editor in want of a { including the three clergymen on the examining 


nice little paragraph of chitchat to become 
pleasantly personal, and give his readers a pho- 
tographic description of the young and lovely 
aathoress “ Ethel Elbert,” for instance, who, as 
we all know, wrote that touching and successful 
novel, the “Waterman,” which ran through 
three editions in five days, and rewarded the 
talented writer by a check from Messrs. Bangs 
& Binder, her publishers, of a clear two thou- 
sand dollars, her first six months’ receipts. 

Stating these little facts, in connection with 
the information that ‘* Ethel Elbert””—though so 
widely known, translations of her book into 
French and German having already been made— 
is, at the present moment, only nineteen, and 
bids fair to distance all competitors, abroad and 
at home, is doubtless very gratifying to the 
young lady and her admiring friends, whose 
persuasions alone indnced her to venture before 
the public; and to a large circle of attentive 
readers, who have already devoured the “ Wa- 
terman,” and, Oliver Twist-like, clamor for 
more. But we are obliged to throw in the dis- 
tressing little conjunction at last—did it ever 
oceur to the said editorial party what an amount 
of burning ambition, restless discontent, blotted 
foolscap, and disappointed hopes he is answer- 
able for? 

Up to the memorable winter in which the 
** Waterman,” the “ Street Sweeper,” and the 
light and graceful trifles of “ Effie Effington” 
made their appearance, Miss Lizzie Van Wagnen 
had been content not only with the goods but 
the position that fate had provided. She had 
been allowed all the advantages that the flou- 
rishing female seminary located in her native 
village could give, played the piano sufficiently 
well for all social purposes, had a few French 
phrases at command, and of course was well 
versed in physiology and political economy; the 
Edgeville Female Seminary priding itself on the 
solidity and thoroughness of its course. 

A favorite alike with teachers and pupils, she 
had the satisfaction of reading the valedictory 
to a crowd of nearly three hundred people, 
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committee, the two doctors of Edgeville, two 
judges, and a member of Congress, all of whom 
pronounced the subject—‘‘Our Country, its 
Past and Future’’—to be treated in a masterly 
manner. Certainly, the closing pages on ** Wo- 
man and her Influence,” reverting by a natural 
transition to what this graduating class was 
destined to accomplish, was admirably touching, 
to judge from the tears and pocket-handker- 
chiefs of her late companions and the female 
portion of the audience generally. 

Edgeville was democratic in feeling as well as 
politics to a certain extent; and, since Mrs. 
Van Wagnen had been a “ Spencer” before her 
marriage, one of the best families in the coun- 
try, and her husband high-sheriff at one time, 
society kindly overlooked the fact that her 
means were straitened at present, and that 
she and her daughter had no domestic assist- 
ance but a little bound girl, and increased their 
worldly store as far as possible by taking in 
plain sewing. 

Now that Lizzie was out of school, her needle 
flew more rapidly, and with almost as much 
precision as her mother’s, trained by far longer 
practice. But Lizzie brought a light heart and 
boundless anticipations to her task, and stitched 
a great many delightful day-dreams iato the 
collars and wristbands, while her mother’s eyes 
were dimmed by disappointments of the past 
and apprehensions for the future. 

She was not obliged to make work a toil, 2s 
do those who have no other dependence, for 
Mrs. Van Wagnen had the rent of a little office 
building coming in; and her son Augustus, who 
was a salesman in the city, with a fair salary, 
differed so far from the rest of his day and gene- 
ration that he not only kept out of debt, but 
sent his mother a regular quarterly amount that 
she could depend upon. For recreation, there 
was her music, though the piano had seen its 
best days in her mother’s time; walks, occa- 
sional visits, and, chiefest of all, the new books 
and magazines. Several of the last her brother 
sent her; and Mr. Borden, the chief bookseller 
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of the place, a friend of Augustus, had kindly 
given her the loan of all the new publications 
as they arrived. She sat up all night to read 
the ‘* Watchman ;” and, crying over it, as every 
one did, lost a morning’s work from the head- 
ache which this literary dissipation produced. 
She had cut out and preserved in her scrap-book 
many of “ Effie Effington’s” choicest “ Flowers 
of Fancy” long before they had been collected, 
and handed up their authoress into imperishable 
fame and inexhaustible fortune. No wonder 
that she read with avidity every scrap of per- 
sonal information with regard to “these new 
constellations,” as they were most generally 
called, longed to be the possessor of their auto- 
graphs, and envied all who were fortunate 
enough to have seen even Brady & Gurney’s 
wonderful daguerreotypes of them, as Augustus 
had. 

Turning over the attractive pages of the last 
thrilling romance issued by Messrs. Bangs & 
Binder—the “ Flower of an Hour,” by L’Incon- 
nu—while she awaited Mr. Borden’s permis- 
sion to abstract it from the well-laden circular 
counter on which all the new publications were 
to be found, a sudden thought almost took away 
her breath, and set her heart beating so rapidly 
that she was obliged to sit down until Mr. Bor- 
den was disengaged. By the time he had dis- 
missed his customer, she had recovered herself 
sufficiently to be able to return coherent replies 
to his very polite inquiries for her mother and 
brother, but her cheeks were still flushed and 
her eyes brightened by the tumult of her 
thoughts. Mr. Borden, a precise but kindly 
bachelor, verging towards middle-age and port- 
liness, thought he had never seen her look more 
lovely. He quite decided in his own mind that 
she was prettier than the darling Miss Mustin, 
indeed the prettiest girl in Edgeville, and he 
knew them all, as the chief of the picnic and 
sleighing department for the last ten years. 
Mr. Borden thought it was odd this had never 
occurred to him so distinctly before; but then 
she had grown up so under his eyes, and had 
sat on his knee many a time when he and Au- 
gustus began to be friends. 

Lizzie, securing the coveted volume, left the 
obliging bookseller to these reflectioffs, as she 
hurried home and buried herself in the fascinat- 
ing pages. But, while she grieved over the sore 
trials and early hardships of the heroine, and 
the reckless cruelty of society towards her, 
found her mind wandering strangely to a still 
more absorbing possibility. 

What if she should write a book herself! 
Why not? Oh, what if she did, and it should 
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succeed! What would Augustus say? How 
the advertisement in the “ Daily Edgeville 
Mercury” would astonish her acquaintances! 
They would have a new parlor carpet—yes, and 
a piano, perhaps; who could tell? And she 
should be asked to sit for her picture at Brady’s 
when she went to town for the amount of the 
first edition; and Mr. Willis would write a 
mysterious little complimentary paragraph about 
her for the “ Home Journal,”? which would at 
once stimulate curiosity and the sale of the 
book. Fame, fortune, flattery, all following 
one successful effort! 

So she dreamed over the “Flower of an 
Hour.” And so it happened that twice the 
next morning she darned the buttonholes of a 
fine linen bosom together instead of working 
them, and lost two precious hours when she 
was dying to commence the “ Errand Boy,” for 
so she had decided her story should be called. 
Already a most touching picture of poverty and 
want, as the opening chapter began to shape 
itself. She had not yet confided these aspira- 
tions to her mother, so it is not to be wondered 
at that she was reprimanded for her carelessness, 
or that it was received with the indifference of 
newly awakened genius conscious of a soul 
above—buttonholes. 

Of late, she had left her mother’s larger apart- 
ment, and occupied alone the narrow hall bed- 
room which had been her brother’s. This re- 
treat now became doubly dear. 

How her hand trembled when she locked the 
door and sat down with a quire of fresh paper, 
and an old atlas for her portfolio. 

Chapter I—then a long pause, with a little 
downward flutter of spirit. ‘ But why not?” 
as she had before reasoned. The authoress of 
the “ Watchman,” it was well known, had 
never written a line before she essayed its 
earlier chapters in the parlor magazine. ‘ L’In- 
connu” expressly stated in her preface that 
this was her “‘ blushing maiden effort.” And so 
the pen was dipped afresh in the little square 
glass inkstand on the window-ledge, and finally 
flew over the paper with the increasing inspira- 
tion of the theme—a bitter snow-storm and a 
starving family. 

Such was the commencement. Chapter twen- 
ty-seventh and last was finally accomplished. 
The intervening ground, it must be ackrnow- 
ledged, was not all coursed over as swiftly: 
there were many erasures, paragraphs recon- 
sidered, and whole pages rewritten ; an entire 
revolution in the plot, besides; for, whereas 
the benevolent old gentleman who made his 
first appearance in the snow-storm with bread 
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for the brothers and sisters, and shoes for the 
shivering hero, was to have adopted him, on 
second thought he only offered him a place in 
his store, where he rose in the most rapid and 
unexampled manner to be confidential clerk, 
junior partner, and finally married the old gen- 
tleman’s only daughter, a fairy-like, blue-eyed 
child, when first introduced, with a profusion 
of light flaxen curls, white frocks, blue sashes, 
and knowledge beyond her years. 

But the manuscript was finished at last, 
copied entirely for the third time, heads of 
chapters looked up and supplied from the dic- 
tionary of poetical quotations; and finally, in 
its perfected state, paged, tied with a flowing 
blue ribbon, and ready to go into the hands of 
the publisher. 

But the “ hands of the publisher” and printer, 
though linked in a commercial point of view, 
are oftentimes very far apart where a manuscript 
is concerned ; and this was a fact that magazine 
tales of beautiful young authoresses, who raise 
whole families from want by their unaided pens, 
had made tolerably familiar. But then they 
always did find a most disinterested and gene- 
rous publisher at last; and so should she, no 
doubt, reasoned Lizzie to her mother, finally 
the sharer of the six months’ secret. The con- 
fession had set Mrs. Van Wagnen’s mind at 
ease in more ways than one. Lizzie’s inatten- 
tion and carelessness about her work, her ab- 
straction, and finally an almost settled irritability 
of temper had bees a source of great unhappi- 
ness to her, at loss to account for the change. 
Now it was all explained, for, though Mrs. Van 
Wagnen wondered if everybody who wrote 
books became impatient and irritable, she was 
very glad it was not “a disease of the spine,” 
or a hopeless attachment, or any other of the 
distressing causes she had conjured up. No 
wonder Edgeville was tame, and the slow re- 
turns from her needle almost beggarly, by com- 
parison with the society and the gains of the 
successful authoress which Lizzie had so long 
been in anticipation; and, though her mother 
thought it her duty to place a faint background 
of possibility to the dazzling picture, she cried 
over the “ Errand Boy,” as Lizzie read it aloud, 
sufficiently to please even the exacting authoress, 
and ended by looking at it with wonder and 
amazement as the production of a child of hers. 

And now arose the question as to whether 
Augustus should be admitted into the confidence 
of “ Flora Farleigh ;” for Lizzie, after innume- 
rable changes, had finally decided on this attract- 
ive nom de plume, justly thinking that so plain 
a name as Van Wagnen would have very little 


chance among the “ Graces,” * Alices,” “ Cla- 
ras,” and “‘ Fannys” of the literary sisterhood. 
Lizzie had her first misgivings connected with 
her brother. He was always so extremely prac- 
tical, and, being much older, was a little given 
to “putting her down.” Fortunately, at this 
juncture, a long talked of invitation was re- 
ceived from Augustus to pass a week with him 
in the city at the comfortable and quiet boarding- 
house in which he had been a fixture for the 
last five years. 

The precious manuscript was placed in the 
tray of her trunk, the last preparations finished, 
and Lizzie, escorted by Mr. Borden, who was 
going down to attend the fall trade sales, an 
admirable opportunity, set out.on her moment- 
ous journey. 

At any other time, the visit, with its little 
incidents of travel, would have been an all- 
engrossing event; but now she scarcely noticed 
Mr. Borden’s formal but really polite attentions, 
or heard his well expressed remarks upon the 
scenery. Unsuspecting man! He thought it 
was entirely out of consideration to himself, 
and what would be likely to interest him, that 
she asked so many questions with reference to 
the book trade and the different publishers. 
He grew quite communicative and at his ease as 
he told of the urbanity of Washington, the 
enterprise of Bangs & Binder, the extent and 
tasiefulness of the Worthingtons’ establishment, 
and the large investments of the Cowper Bro- 
thers. 

There were very few boarders at Mrs. 
Brown’s, the family in which Augustus had 
domesticated himself, and the table and parlor 
were much pleasanter in consequence. No one 
was afraid of compromising their dignity or posi- 
tion by a sociable chat with their right-hand 
neighbor ; and Miss Van Wagnen felt at home 
almost from the first. She particularly fancied 
a straightforward, cheerful-looking woman, no 
longer young, who seemed to be a great friend 
of her brother, and for his sake inclined to pay 
her those quiet little attentions which are so 
grateful to a stranger among strangers. But, 
though Augustus supplied her in the most unex- 
pected and liberal manner with money for the 
shopping he naturally supposed she would need 
for her first visit to New York, and promised 
to take her to Greenwood, and Niblo’s, and 
High Bridge, she was far from being happy the 
first few days she passed at Mrs. Brown’s. Her 
manuscript—that was the uppermost thought, 
even when being fitted for a handsome summer 
silk Mrs. Hall, her new acquaintance, had 
kindly gone with her to choose at Stewart’s, 
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and answered quite at random when asked 
about the depth of the basque and the width of 
the sleeves. 

Here she was in New York, passing the places 
to which her heart and imagination had long 
ago been sent forward, and yet no nearer her 
object than if she had been in Edgeville. She 
had instinctively decided that Augustus was not 
fo be confided in unless she was successful. 
She knew so little of the city, and was so con- 
fused in the bustle and crowd of Broadway, that 
she scarcely dared to venture out alone, and yet 
hope deferred was making her very pettish and 
unreasonable when Augustus was doing all he 
could to amuse and interest her. He had 
noticed this fluctuation of her spirits, and 
thought Lizzie far less pretty and amiable than 
she had ever appeared before. Every time she 
opened her trunk, the blue ribboned manuscript 
was the first thing to be seen. Really, “it was 
very trying,” to use one of her mother’s favorite 
expressions; and one morning, having seen 
Augustus off to Park Place, and knowing that 
Mrs. Hall was engaged in her own room, and so 
not likely to notice and ask if she should ac- 
company her, the “ Errand Boy,” enveloped in 
a sheet of clean yellow wrapping-paper, took 
its first airing in search of a publisher. 

Poor child! if her heart beat the faster for 
asking one of the busy shopmen at Stewart’s 
the price of muslins and baréges, how was it 
likely to sink when actually on the threshold 
of the Worthington’s palace-like establishment. 
She stood by the huge plate glass window a long 
time, though there was nothing to be seen but a 
globe and piles of hnge books of engravings, 
not at all attractive outwardly in their sombre 
leather bindings. No; she would go to Wash- 
ington’s first; that too was on Broadway; and 
Mr. Borden said he was always so polite and 
kind. She had depended most on Bangs & Co. ; 
for, though a new firm, they were widely known 
in the country, and whatever they touched 
seemed to turn to gold, judging from their hand- 
bills and advertisements. None of their books 
ever sold less than twenty thousand. But they 
were on astreet that she would not be able to 
find without a map of the city, and so were 
the Cowpers. Washington had published the 
“Narrow, Narrow Earth,” which, notwith- 
standing its vague title, had proved a great hit, 
and the Worthingtons had so much taste about 
their books. Then there was Striker; oh yes, 


she could easily find him out; and in the mean 
time here was Washington’s number. 

She took a little more courage, for there was 
a pair of stairs to ascend, and a passage in which 
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she could take breath, while, at the same time, 
a glass door gave her an opportunity to recon- 
noitre. It was very quiet, a long, plain room, 
light and cheerful, but nothing of the display 
and stir she had expected. A slight, graceful- 
looking man sat writing at a desk not far from 
the door. He glanced up and saw her just as 
she observed him, so she was obliged to open 
the door and go forward. 

Yet she could scarcely hear herself speak 
when she asked “if this was Mr. Washington.” 

“No; Mr. Washington unfortunately was 
not in. Could he do anything for her? Would 
she wait until Mr. Washington returned? not 
more than half an hour, probably. Would she 
leave a message, then?” 

She would call again instead; and, thankful 
for the respite, Lizzie rushed down the flight 
before her as children hurry through thé dark. 
She took a long breath as she gained the side- 
walk ; and then, a little emboldened by her first 
effort, decided to find Striker’s before she re- 
turned to Worthington’s. It needed all her 
courage, for the store was on the most crowded, 
noisy corner of Broadway. Omnibuses, drays, 
and carriages endangered her cautious steps 
as she essayed several times ineffectually to 
cross the street, and was finally ferried over by 
an attentive policeman, who was some naval or 
military officer, she supposed, because of his 
uniform and the star on his breast. A band 
played distractingly from the balcony overhead. 
A soda fountain bubbled on the step; and apple- 
women and match-girls beset her to make a 
small investment. 

The store itself was extremely narrow, not 
one-third as large as Mr. Borden’s, even, in 
rustic Edgeville, and crowded with magazines 
and new publications of every description, 
American and foreign. The counters were 
heaped, the shelves were loaded, the very floor 
was piled; while men and boys rushed in and 
out, each intent on his own business, and equally 
regardless of his neighbor. 

Cowardly Lizzie! She stood irresolute by the 
glass case near the door for a few moments, her 
face burning with blushes, not knowing whom 
to apply to; and then turned and walked out 
among the apple-women, who besieged her as 
vigerously as before. 

Certainly no very great progress so far; and 
the walk back was long and hot, a burning sun 
reflected back from the dry and dusty pavement. 
She thought she should never reach the Wor- 
thingtons again; and, when she did, physical 
fatigue was added to the nervous tremor with 
which she had stood there before. But it would 
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not do to give up witbouf an attempt; and, with 
a great effort at self-control, she entered the 
lofty and tasteful building. 

Here, too, every one was intent on the occupa- 
tion of the moment, but there was no bustle or 
confusion ; and she summoned courage to arrest 
the youngest clerk she could see, a mere boy, in 
fact, and asked for Mr. Worthington. ‘“* Was 
he in?” 

The boy did not know. 

** Would he see?” 

No response. 

“Would he be so good as to inquire if she 
could see Mr. Worthington a moment?” 

The youth looked up from his writing again, 
and coolly scanned her from head to foot. The 
hesitating, timid manner, the roll of manuscript 
which she grasped nervously, revealed her er- 
rand té@ his practised eye ; then, slowly quitting 
his post, he sauntered up the store without 
another word, and returned no more. 

Very few people passed in or out. There did 
not seem to be half so many customers as at 
Mr. Borden’s, where some one was always 
looking over things if they did not purchase. 
A little further on were comfortable chairs, and 
what seemed to be library tables at which a few 
solemn-looking men in black Leghorn hats, 
several of them, sat reading. They were clergy- 
men from the country, and bookworms gene- 
rally. No one spoke to her as she stood ready 
to drop with the unusual fatigue of walking on 
the hard city pavement, and every moment 
growing more depressed and irresolute. 

Presently, a little, sharp-featured, oldish-look- 
ing man, with a volume in his hand and a pen 
behind his ear, crossed directly in front of her, 
and was arrested more by her manner than the 
faint words she managed to stammer forth: 

“Was Mr. Worthington in?” 

* Really he did not know; would make in- 
quiries.” And he too vanished in the far away 
perspective, having first handed her one of the 
green-cushioned chairs with an absent-minded 
air of habit rather than courtesy. 

It was perhaps five minutes more before he 
appeared again, and then it was to say: * Mr. 
Worthington was particularly engaged. Would 
she leave her business with him?” 

Out on Broadway again, her heart swelling 
and her lips quivering in a very babyish fashion. 
She was thankful for the shelter of her blue 
barége veil as she hurried along towards the 
cross street leading to Mrs. Brown’s; and re- 
lieved herself by a good cry when she reached 
there. 

It must be confessed that the “‘ Errand Boy” 
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was tossed on to the bed with the most disre- 
spect ever shown to the treasured pages; and 
for the first half hour its fair authoress was 
inclined to think it might stay there for all she 
cared ! 

At any other time, Mrs. Hall’s friendly tap 
at the door would have been welcome. But 
now her hair was disordered, and worse still 
her eyes were red, unmistakable evidences of 
her late employment. 

Mrs. Hall’s room adjoined her own, and she 
had only come to ask her to come and sit awhile 
for a more sociable chat than they could enjoy 
down stairs. 

**T have been very much occupied since you 
were here, my dear,” she said, too polite to 
notice the young girl’s discomposure; “but I 
have sent my last page of manuscript to the 
printer, this morning, and shall be quite at 
liberty for a few days.” 

Lizzie actually stared back her astonishment. 
Mrs. Hall smiled good-naturedly. 

“So you did not know I was one of those 
dreadful creatures, an authoress? See, this is 
my workshop.” 

It was a cheerful, home-like apartment, with 
very little litter of books or papers. A few 
volumes on the table, an ordinary writing-stand 
and portfolio in close neighborhood to a work- 
basket, and a half-darned stocking. 

** But you are not the Mrs. Hail, surely,”’ said 
Lizzie, on whom the possibility of her friend’s 
identity had never dawned. ‘* Why, you never 
talk much about books, and you dress so nicely, 
and you can sew! Did you really write ‘ Traits 
and Trials,’ and all those books?” And she 
pointed: to a row of Mrs. Hall’s productions in 
very shabby bindings, evidently kept only for 
reference. 

**T believe I did.” 

The young girl’s freshness and naiveté pleased 
the authoress, surfeited by social and stereotyped 
public compliments. A look into the cheerful 
and sensible face decided the much tried “ Flora 
Farleigh” at once. Here was, then, her best 
adviser, truly “a friend in need.” The quick 
impulse of the moment carried her through the 
confession of her own aspirations and the morn- 
ing’s disappointment. Mrs. Hall’s face gradu- 
ally changed from an amused to a very sober 
expression. 

** My dear child, did you really believe these 
wonderful stories of marvellous editions and 
ready-made fortunes? You see all those books? 
Well, I have written steadily and industriously 
fifteen years, and I have always lived very 
plainly, and I have not yet laid by enough to 
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carry me decently through old age and useless- 
ness. Will you let me see your manuscript ?” 

When the fluttering blue ribbon had been 
tied in, Lizzie would confidently have handed 
it to the Messrs. Worthington themselves. 
Now she unrolled it hesitatingly. Every recog- 
nized fault magnified itself, every page she was 
not quite sure of darted into her recollection. 

Mrs. Hall twisted the ribbon around her 
finger. ‘Bad to begin with! It’s not an 
examination theme, recollect. Printers have 
very little regard for the graces. What they 
want is a bold, round hand.” She held up a 
page full of corrections and interlineations, but 
perfectly legible, nevertheless, though the hand 
was more like a clerk’s than Lizzie’s fine 
writing-school chirography. 

“T won’t look over it If you will 
leave it with me, I will give you a fair, unbi- 
assed opinion to-morrow. Sincerity the 
greatest ‘kindness in such a case; and you shall 
go with me to my publishers, the Worthing- 
tons; and I have business at Bangs & Binder’s, 
too. You shall hear what they have to say 
about novels nowadays.” 

Sheltered by the ample figure of the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Hall, Lizzie did not tremble even 
at entering the awful presence of Mr. Bangs 
himself. Mr. Bangs, decidedly the most push- 
ing man in trade, the Napoleon of advertising, 
the patron of so much youth, and beauty, and 
talent, was by no means what she had pictured, 
a tall, showy-looking, much-to-be-dreaded per- 
son, with a quick step and loud voice. Mr. 
Bangs, on the contrary, was remarkably quiet 
and gentlemanly in personal appearance; and, 
though his keen blue eyes never missed a chance 
for a “successful run,” they had a kindly and 
withal humorous twinkle as he conversed with 
Mrs. Hall, for whom he seemed to have great 
consideration and respect. 

“ Here it is,” he said, as she entered, taking 
up a brown paper parcel, suspiciously, like a 
manuscript. ‘I am sorry I cannot oblige your 
young friend; but there is a perfect revulsion 
in public taste. The dear children, having had 
sugar-plums so long, cry for solids. Between 
us, Mrs. Hali, though I sold eighteen thousand 
of ‘ Effie Effington’s Fancies,’ I wouldn’t ven- 
ture to count on two of a new volume by her— 
hardly on a second ‘ Watchman,’ though, you 
know, that had an enormous run. Now there’s 
the ‘ Flower of an Hour:’ Striker told me only 
this morning it had not paid expenses. To tell 
the truth, we have dropped sentiment.” 

‘For politics it pays better, I dare say,” re- 
turned Mrs. Hall, as a loud voice from the outer 
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store sang out: “Three dozen Fremonts this 
way!” 

** Just now, yes,” said Mr. Bangs, good-na- 
turedly ; “till after this canvass is over.” 

* Can I do anything else for you, Mrs. Hall? 
That is the thirty-ninth manuscript my reader 
has rejected this month, positively.” 

** Popularity is always a burden, you know. 
You have made so many successes that I sup- 
pose people think, whatever their merits, your 
name will sell the book.” 

One must not gamble on one’s reputation, 
so much the more careful now.” And Mrs. 
Hall, having already risen to go, Mr. Bangs 
conducted the ladies through the labyrinth of 
packing-boxes to the front of the store. 

** Well,” said Mrs. Hall, as they regained the 
street, “‘and this is a sensible, well-written, 
domestic story, by a person far from unprattised. 
Now we go to the Worthingtons.” 

She did not wait for messages at the threshold, 
as our heroine had done; and Lizzie wondered, 
when she found herself following her chaperone 
up the tesselated floor between aisles of costly 
and valuable books, if it could have been only 
yesterday that she stood there trembling and 
thinking. Mrs. Hall seemed very well known 
to the shopmen, who made way for her with 
alacrity and politeness, until they came to the 
entrance of a cheerful little parlor or reception- 
room, handsomely furnished and carpeted, with 
pictures, busts, and a corner book-case by way 
of ornament. It was the inner sanctum of the 
Worthingtons; and here the head of the firm 
was to be found, lounging in a comfortable 
library chair, and striking his well-kept hands 
carelessly with an ivory paper folder as he 
talked. 
acknowledged the introduction to her companion 


He rose to welcome Mrs. Hall, and 


with a courtly bow. 

“T have brought Miss Van Wagnen to see 
something of your establishment,” said Mrs. 
Hall, when some little matter in reference to a 
title-page and preface had been settled. 

** Which I shall be very happy to show her,” 
said Mr. Worthington, with another look and 
bow, in which he had decided that the young 
lady was extremely pretty, though rather rustic. 
Quite a relief. Do you know, Mrs. Hall, I 
really trembled at first for fear you had brought 
me another book for rejection. You carry a 
suspicious-looking parcel.” 

** You have seen it before. Don’t be alarmed. 
I shall not recommend any more of my friends 
to you.” 

** But imagine my feelings: a person as sensi- 
tive as I am to be obliged to say ‘No’ such a 
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number of times every day. You have no idea ; Mrs. Hall’s response—‘“ All noble growths are 


of the people that come here. Let me see: 
There ’s a Choctaw dictionary, five volumes of 
poems, a treatise on the federal constitution, 
three novels already this morning. The novels 
are the worst. Such trash! There’s five 
manuscripts ready to return.”” And he pointed 
to a window seat in which the parcels were 
lying, directed to the luckless authors. 

** And see here.” He opened a deep box or 
drawer within reach. ‘There, Miss Van Wag- 
nen. Quite full, you perceive. Now, isn’t my 
situation to be deplored, particularly with the 
pretty faces and pathetic stories that besiege me? 
Sometimes I’m tempted to set up as a benevo- 
lent publisher, if you can imagine such a thing, 
Mrs. Hall, and ruin myself.” 

Lizzie smiled, in spite of her sinking hopes, 
at this mournful state of affairs. 

** Why, actually, I have got so now that, when 
any one asks to see me, I inquire if they have a 
manuscript; and, if so, invariably return word 
that I am engaged.” 

This, then, was the solution of yesterday’s 
ineffectual attempt. Miss Van Wagnen’s face 
glowed again as she caught the look Mrs. Hall 
directed towards her. 

“Speaking seriously,” continued Mr. Wor- 
thington, addressing the elder lady, “tales are 
I doubt if Miss Edgeworth 
herself would gain a hearing. I’m very glad 
your book is a biography this year. That 
* Watchman’ and ‘ Newsboy’ furor has ruined 
the market. Crude, ill-conceived, romantic 
nevels, with at best a questionable moral tend- 
ency, written by inexperienced school-girls or 
worn-out literary hacks, who have followed up 
the accidental opening, have been ruinous to 
really good books, and we must wait for the 
reaction. It won’t be this year, though.” 

** We need a more healthy school, I know,” 
said Mrs. Hall, in the pguse. 

Oh yes, unquestionably: appealing to com- 
mon sense instead of morbid sensibility, and 
delineated with a more practised hand. It is 
perfect folly for those who have had no oppor- 
tunity for the study of character, and little or 
no experience in life, to attempt to draw what 
they can scarcely appreciate. I can say this to 
you, and before Miss Van Wagnen, who is not 
bitten, I am sure, by this almost universal ca- 
cethes scribendi.” 

Down, down sank the barometer of “ Flora 
Farleigh’s”’ hopes and expectations as she list- 
ened to this well-tried judgment, and heard 


a perfect drug. 


slow.” 

It was a relief that Mr. Worthington led the 
way to the immense semi-subterranean depart- 
ment just then, where stacks of “ polite litera- 
ture” were ranged on either hand, and country 
orders were being filled by hundreds and thou- 
sands of volumes. 

It was well for the ** Errand Boy” that it was 
summer-time, and no fire at hand, when its 
author received it from Mrs, Hall again. As it 
was, it has made no little sensation in the pri- 
vate circles of Edgeville, where Lizzie is glad 
to say it has never been offered for publication, 
and never will be, when urged to have it printed 
by some delighted reader; and she always sends 
a grateful thought to Mrs. Hall for sparing her 
the mortification of unqualified rejection. 

She rose very much in that lady’s opinion by 
the way in which her disappointment was 
borne, going to see the Ravels, that same eve- 
ning, with Augustus and Mr. Borden, and 
enjoying her first pantomime exceedingly. 

It is not very probable that she will ever 
become an authoress, even with the advantage 
of practice and Mrs. Hall’s friendly criticism, 
since she is now busily engaged with her needle 
on her own wedding-clothes. Mr. Borden is 
the happy man, the engagement dating back to 
the return trip from New York; which intelli- 
gence quite reconciled her mother to the un- 
printed tale, and pleased Augustus much better 
than the amplest literary success would have 
done. 





THE POWER AND EFFICACY OF 
BOOKS. 


Books are not absolutely dead things, but do 
contain a potency of life in them, to be as active 
as that soul was whose progeny they are; nay, 
they do preserve, as in a vial, the purest efficacy 
and extraction of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively and as vigo- 
rously productive as those fabulous dragon’s 
teeth; and being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. As good almost 
to kill a man, as kill a good book; who kills a 
man, kills a reasonable creature—God’s image ; 
but he who destroys a good book, kills reason 
itself—kills the image of God, as it were, in the 
eye. Many a man lives a burden to the earth ; 
but a good book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life. 

















THE FRENCH AT HOME. 


Tue French and Americans differ so entirely 
in their manner of keeping house and managing 
the culinary department, that it becomes a mat- 
ter of interest to compare notes, and see which 
plan is the best. Although some of the Ameri- 
can ladies do not disdain to market a little in a 
fancy way, trading in fruit or flowers, the bur- 
den of this business, the dinner buying, falls on 
the master of the house or the servants. A 
French lady dresses for the street, takes a basket 
in her hand, and seeks the market-house Herself. 
If Monsieur feels inclined to superintend the 
purchases made, he walks behind her, his hands 
in his pogkets, occupying a subordinate place in 
the important errand. Her purchases are made 
with an appearance of great importance, her 
watercresses and eggs bidden for, and a sou 
taken from the original price with as much 
energy and eagerness as if her life depended 
upon the result of the bargain. 

A French lady will allow her intimate friends, 
if so inclined, to walk into the cuisine and con- 
verse with her, while she is dressing her pur- 
chases. Imagine the horror of an American 
lady should her friend enter the kitchen while, 
with her hair in papers and her arms bared, she 
is busy in the manufacture of some dainty for 
the table! 

In Paris, where labor is readily obtained and 
scantily paid for, the care of housekeeping loses 
half its toil. The French are a frugal race, and, 
although no cookery can surpass theirs, in pri- 
vate they live very plainly. Madame would 
rather market herself, herself prepare the family 
repast, and live plainly, to purchase, with what 
she saves by such actual labor, a new ribbon or 
pair of gloves than lie idle, and feast luxuriantly 
in soiled gloves and dress. F 

A stranger, who means to make a lengthened 
stay in Paris, consults his own convenience by 
going to housekeeping ; but, for a short stay, a 
restaurant is preferable, as it affords an insight 
into French manners and cookery to be obtained 
in no other way; and many an amusing scene 
occurs between the gargons and the foreigners, 
which one well acquainted with the French 
language may relish highly. The man who 
called for a tirebotte (bootjack), instead of a 
turbot, was only one of many forlorn English- 
men who depend upon their guide-book and a 


§ notion of Frenchified English to give their 





orders. 

A French restaurant on Sunday (when no 
one dines at home) is a crowded and most 
amusing scene. The gargon rushes from one 





A GARCON,. 


table to another, napkin under his arm, a pile 
of dishes between his hands, and not unfre- 
quently a small dish between his teeth, deposits 
his burden to suit the varied orders, and returns 
to the kitchen to enter again, laden in a similar 
manner. The many cries of garcon are an- 
swered with a brisk “‘ Tout de suite ;’’ or, ** Oui, 
monsieur, un moment,” while the lively waiter 
seems, from his rapidity of motion, to possess 
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the faculty of being in several places at once, 
And it is here in the café that the cook reigns 
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supreme. Frugal as the French may be in their 
home consumption, they expect the choicest of 
cooking at a restaurant; and to suit their dainty 
palates the chief of the cuisine must do his 
best. My lord of the ladle enters his territories 
with the air of being monarch of all he surveys, 
dons his tasseled cap, ties on his apron, takes 
his sceptre of office, the ladle, gives his whole 
soul to his business, and “turns out” such 
dishes as make Milord, the Englishmen, and 
the Yankees who may enter the premises open 
their unsophisticated eyes in amazement at the 
choice combination, the ragouts, the /fricassées, 
the sauce piquante, and the a la modes that the 
professor of the art of cooking sends up to them. 
A French cook’s office is no sinecure. He must 
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* put his best foot foremost,” exert his surpass- 
ing talents to the utmost, combine, cook, taste, 
and ‘dish up” in his most masterly manner, 
or look to his laurels. He will take the most 
unpromising materials, and, by seasoning and 
happy combinations of flavors, entirely disguise 
the rude elements of which his exquisite ragout 
is composed, making it impossible for any but a 
brother in the profession or a French epicure to 
ascertain, by mere tasting, of what the dish 
before him is made. 

Whole families, including the bonne, baby, 
and not unfrequently the lap-dog, dine at these 
eating-saloons on Sunday; and, strange as it 
may seem to those who have only seen French- 
men abroad, eat most voraciously. They do 





A FAMILY PARTY. 


not enter as an American would, eat their food 
as if the locomotive and train waited for them 
at the door, pay the bill, take their hats and 
vanish, the whole operation not occupying five 
minutes; no: Monsieur and madame with the 
attendant family enter, take off hats and bon- 
nets, pin a large napkin under their chins, call 
upon the gargon, give most minute directions 
about the repast, and then proceed to enjoy 
themselves. Their-various viands are not all 
placed upon one plate, and eaten as they come, 
but each flavor is placed upon a clean plate, and 
most daintily kept apart, or mingled, as the 
taste of the eater directs. Conversation is kept 
up in a lively tone, and loud enough for all 
present to hear the jests and banters which pass 


from one to the other. Dinner over, the table 
is cleared, a clean cloth laid, and wine and des- 
sertappear. These are eaten most leisurely; and, 
after thorouguly enjoying the meal, and allowing 
time for it to be eaten at ease, Monsieur settles 
his bill, the hats and bonnets are resumed, and 
the whole party take up their line of march. 

A Frenchman is more at home in a café or 
restaurant than, in many instances, under his 
own roof; spending his evenings at the former, 
reading the journals, playing chess or dominoes, 
and paying for the privilege by calls for brandy 
or wine. 

Occasionally, a woman will enter, take her 
dinner or supper, and enjoy a cosy nap, ap- 
parently totally oblivious to the fact that she is 
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an “unprotected female.” At the same time, a 
Frenchman, having completed his repast, will 
wash his face and hands in his goblet, use his 
napkin for a towel, adjust his hair over the 
table, rub his hands with lemon and bread, and 
finally, picking up a lump of sugar not required 
in his coffee, will deposit it in his pocket and 
make his exit. These are, of course, the pecu- 
liarities of the restaurant system. 

There are many disadvantages to housekeep- 
ing in Paris, which would drive a thrifty 
American housewife frantic. Being obliged to 








purchase water by the quart or gallon of course 
restricts one’s notions of cleanliness; and many 
things which would shock the fastidious here 
are excusable there on that ground. Fuel, too, 
is very high; and a French lady will make 
many a nice dish of fruit, water-cresses, and 
other raw materials to save the expense of a 
fire. This would be a difficult privation for an 
American housekeeper to submit to; and her 
ideas must be considerably lowered when pur- 
chasing wood in a tiny bundle, price one sou, 
instead of by the cord. 


—___— 


HOW TO MAKE A BONNET AND CAP. 


Drawn Bonnets.—Have a plain willow shape { only three tucks with wires in them, others 


ready, the size and pattern you wish your bonnet 
to be; measure round the edge, and put a pen- 
cil mark to denote the half of the bonnet; 
measure your silk, or whatever material you are 
going to make your bonnet of, on the edge of 
the shape, and let it be five inches longer, to 
allow for fulness. This quantity is quite suffi- 
cient. Measure your material selvage way, 
regulate the edge of the bonnet very nicely; 
the fulness must be even, the same as putting 
on a shirt collar, and neat stitches are required. 
In drawn bonnet-making, do not cut your sew- 
ing-silk: wind it, and have your needlefuls the 
length of the silk or material you are going to 
run; do not fasten off your silk at the end of 
the runner, as it requires drawing up before the 
bonnet is finished; halve the material of your 
bonnet, before you begin to run with white 
cotton, all the way down; when you have done 
the tucks in your bonnet material, place the 
silk, or anything else you may be making a 
bonnet of, on the willow shape, and cut a small 
piece out at the ears to shape it like the willow 
shapes; never mind fastening off your ends of 
silk—they will be all right before you finish 
your bonnet. The tucks in the silk are to be 
run just as you would do a petticoat or a child’s 
frock. Four or five are enough. When your 
bonnet is run, and ready to put on the shape, it 
ought to measure seven and a half or eight 
inches deep, according to the wearer. Old per- 
sons generally require a larger bonnet than 
young people. Try your hand in making a 


bonnet in a piece of book muslin or something 

common at first. 

according to the taste and fashion a little. 

are now worn all sizes. 
VOL. LIM1.—37 


The size of the tucks varies 
They 
Some bonnets have 





five. Before you get forward in your running, 
try the wire you are going to use, “‘and do not 
do what is too often done’”’—run the tucks, and 
then find the wire will not do. The wire had 
always better be too small than too large; in 
fact, the runners must be loose on your wire. 
The cane or whalebone for drawn bonnets I 
have never seen used. A wire, covered with 
cotton, is to be bought any size you wish. The 
wire must be very hard and firm for the edge, 
and soft and pliable for all the rest of your 
bonnet. Attend to this, or you will make peo- 
ple’s heads ache. I would not give twopence 
for the prettiest bonnet ever turned out of hand 
if the wires were not light and soft. All these 
things only require attention; for little things 
I have no doubt some of my young readers 
think them in comparison to the look of a bon- 
net. Many persons can tell you what part of 
town a bonnet has been made in simply by the 
foundation—I mean the wires and supports of 
the bonnet. If you wish to make a drawn 
bonnet of two colors or two pieces, join them 
together before you begin ; and now be careful, 
joining the work strong; and let the tuck you 
put in hide where it is joined, not because you 
would wish any one to think it was not joined, 
but for neatness. When you have run the 
tucks in your bonnet, before you begin to put 
in your wires, cut the piece of silk at the ends 
the exact shape of your pattern-frame; this 
after the wires are to be put in; and now place 
half the silk on half the willow shape; tack 
the silk, now the wire is in, on the shape, all 
around the edge of the bonnet; now pull your 
wires to the right size, that is, exactly like the 
shape; having done this, now fasten the short 
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wires that come down at the ears to the piece of 
chip and wire that you have run through the 
edge of the bonnet. The wire that goes in the 
edge of your bonnet must go quite round the 
back, and cross a little. It is almost the whole 
support of your bonnet. When the wires are 
all firmly fastened, you may now draw up your 
sewing-silk that is in the tucks. Be careful not 
to break them. You will find your bonnet 
looking better for being run well, and then 
drawn tight. All this must be done before you 
take your drawn bonnet off the willow frame. 
You will require five supports got ready to put 
in. They must be silk wire, rather firm, and 
the color of your bonnet. They should be cut 
one inch longer than the bonnet, so as to allow 
a small piece to be turned down, top and bot- 
tom. Put one piece in the middle of your 
bonnet, and the remaining four at equal dis- 
tances. These wires are called supports, as 
they help to keep the bonnet in shape. Having 
reached so far with your bonnet, bind all round 
the back from ear to ear, and now put on your 
curtain. In putting on your curtain, draw the 
thread at the top to the size of ten inches, and 
make this firm; place half your curtain to the 
half of the back of your bonnet; now sew it 
on; mind the fulness is equal. If you wish to 
make a drawn bonnet with puffs, begin the bon- 
net just in the same way. When you have 
made a runner or tuck, push up a little of your 
silk: a very little will do. You require a piece 
of net underneath your silk. This net must be 
the size of the piece of silk. When you turn 
down the first hem, put the net inside, and run 
it with the silk. The use of this piece of net is 
that you may full your silk on it, keeping the 
net plain. These kind of bonnets require a 
lining; it should be a little full. Always bear 
in mind that two or three inches are a good deal 
of fulness in millinery, in silk, net, or anything 
else. When you put plain linings in any+on- 
net, puff net on the lining before you put it in 
the bonnet. If you put more than one inch 
inside your bonnet, put it on the lining before 
you put the lining in. The bonnet is lined 
after the outside is done, so as to keep it as fresh 
as possible. 


Straw Bonnets.—Straw bonnets generally re- 
quire some sort of lining: crape, muslin, or a 
thin silk. Very few are now worn with a plain 
lining. It requires just the same quantity to 
make a little fulness, which is more becoming. 
I will explain to you how it is that a plain 
lining or a plain bonnet will take just the same 
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quantity; or, if any difference, the plain re- 
quires.more than the full. I think I hear my 
readers say this is very strange. You are aware 
that, in cutting out a plain bonnet or lining, 
there are several small pieces cut out to the 
shape. The pieces make the fulness, for the 
material is used on the straight when put in 
easy and on cross-way when plain, which com- 
pels you to cut pieces off, which, on the straight 
and put in full, is not required. A head lining 
of silk or muslin should be put in after the 
lining to make all neat and clean when the 
bonnet is worn. Straw curtains are worn; but 
a great many ladies prefer a silk curtain made 
of the ribbon to match the trimming. The 
curtain is best cross-way with a narrow straw 
on the edge. The curtain will not quite take a 
yard of ribbon; three and a quarter or three 
and a half are sufficient to trim a bonnet. 
Plain colors on a straw are neater than mixed, 
such as primrose, light or dark blue. Sarcenet 
ribbon is better than satin. It is a good plan to 
sew narrow strings on the bonnet at the same 
time you sew the wide tie; the narrow first: it 
keeps the bonnet more firm on the head. When 
I say narrow ribbon, I mean an inch and a half 
wide. An old fancy straw bonnet will make up 
again very well by putting some silk in between 
each row of straw. You must have a wire 
frame, and unpick the bonnet; cut some pieces 
of silk on the cross for puffings, and now lay 
your straw alternately with the silk. Unless 
the straw is a very good color, mix colored silk 
with it.. This bonnet will require lining. 


Simple Headdress.— Morning and evening 
headdresses are both very useful to those who 
only wear them in theevening. The lighter are 
the better. One most necessary thing in head- 
dresses or caps is a good spring. By a good 
spring I mean a very light and pliable one. 
The best are round and very small, and when 
they fit the head are very comfortable. A good 
spring will last many years. To make a head- 
dress, you require one of them and a piece of 
very thin, soft wire. Before you begin to work, 
measure some cap, or take the length with your 
inch measure the size you are going to make 
your headdress. If your spring is not quite 
long enough, make the wire the proper length ; 
and now turn your wire round and make a loop 
like the handle of your scissors ; now cover the 
loops with net, neatly binding the whole with 
black or brown ribbon; sew on loops of velvet 
with flowers or black lace. The quantity you 
use or put on must be guided by the age of the 
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wearer. Loops of velvet only would do at the 
age of twenty, but for fifty you require lace 
mixed. 

Any colored velvet and pearls mix very well 
together. Two colors are generally enough to 
mix. You can mix almost any color with black 
velvet. Gold and silver ribbon is pretty with 
velvet. For good taste, you must be gnided by 
the lady’s dress. Flowers of any kind are more 
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full dress than ribbon. Gold and silver flowers 
are pretty for a full dress party or ball. Lappets 
always look pretty and graceful on the back of 
the head. Long streamers of velvet are worn 
nearly a yard long, with pearls or colored beads 
sewn on them. They are fastened with a gold 
or pearl pin at the back of the head. Large 
pins still continue to be worn in the back hair, 
and very pretty they look. 
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CONVOLVULUS BASKET. 


WE now give a Convolvulus Basket in leather 
work, and some further details. The December 
number will conclude the series of articles on 
Leather Work. 


To Fix the Work.—The leaves and stems 
should be firmly attached to the wood with tacks, 
but the tacks must not be visible; when this 
cannot be effected, the liquid glue must be used. 

Common pins can be used with advantage in 
keeping in its proper place that portion of the 
work where glue only can be applied for the 
permanent fastening. When the work becomes 
firmly attached, the pins can then be withdrawn 
from their temporary position. The piercing of 
the work by the pins will not, in the least, dete- 
riorate the beauty of the leaves or flowers. 

The materials required for this exquisite work 
are neither numerous nor expensive. Hence, at 
a trifling cost, splendid imitations of wood-carv- 
ings, &c., are produced. 


RECIPES. 


To make Size for Stiffening the Leather Work.— 
Simmer four ounces of strips of parchment in 
eight ounces of water till it is reduced one-half; 








skim off any impurities that may arise to the 
surface ; then strain it through a fine sieve, or 
cloth, into a basin; leave it till cold, when it 
will be firm and clean; when required for use, 
cut off as much as you want, and warmit. Use 
while warm. 

To make Stiffening which is not affected by 
Damp.—Micx, cold, two ounces of Australian red 
gum, six ounces of orange shellac, half pint 
spirits of wine; put all into a bottle, and shake 
it up occasionally till the gums are dissolved ; 
strain, and it is fit for use. This is far prefer- 
able to the above size, as it is more hardening, 
dries quicker, is always ready for use, and is 
never affected by damp in change of weather. 

To make Mahogany Varnish Stain, which dries 
in a few minutes.—Mix, cold, three-quarters of a 
pound Australian red gum, quarter pound garnet 
shellac, one pint spirits of wine; put them in 
a bottle, and shake occasionally, till the gum is 
dissolved; strain, and it is fit for use. The 
above makes a capital varnish for leather of all 
kinds, especially for the leather covers of old 
books; it preserves them, and gives them an 
appearance almost equal to new. 





A CONTRAST. 


BY VIRGINIA DE FORREST, 


(See Plate.) 


Berne, by nature, rather an orderly and sys- 
tematic person, I wish, before I fairly launch 
into my story, to draw you a sketch of the 
principal persons therein, who are at this mo- 
ment assembled in the sitting-room of a com- 
fortable boarding-house on the Cornish coast. 

First, there is Lady Lucy Russel, the fair 
invalid, who is lying with her eyes half-closed 
upon the sofa. You see at a glance that she is 
beautiful: her golden hair, pale but exquisitely 
fair complexion, regular features, and large blue 
eyes fully entitle her to the claim; but, alas, a 
fall from her nurse’s arms had rendered her a 
cripple for life. Her brother Arthur is leaning 
over her, conversing in a low tone; while near 
him stands Mrs. Belrose, a distant relative, who, 
as she is a poor widow, has kindly consented to 
live with and take charge of Lady Lucy for the 
consideration of her daughter’s sharing her 
charge’s studies. Lord Arthur is young, ta- 
lented, and handsome, the heir to a large estate, 
and extremely proud of his wealth, personal 
appearance, and good old family. Mrs. Belrose 
is about sixty-five, well educated, proud, and 
very fond of Lady Lucy, with whom she has 
lived thirteen years. One more person, and our 
group is complete. Seated in the shade of a 
deep window, her head bent over a book, is 
Mrs. Belrose’s daughter, Cora. She has just 
completed her seventeenth year, is of medium 
height, fine figure, with jetty curls, large dark 
eyes, fine features and complexion, and what 
her old nurse ealled a “‘mixtry of tempers,” 
meaning thereby that Miss Cora was, when in 
the mood, the merriest laughing nymph possi- 
ble; and, on other occasions, silent, reserved, 
and passionately fond of study. Brought up 
with Lady Lucy as a companion, treated like a 
sister, sharing all her luxuries and pleasures, 
she was reserved, but high-spirited and proud. 

Lady Lucy had been advised by her physician 
to pass some weeks on the seashore, and had 
chosen the Cornish coast as being retired and 
quiet, a place where the gay butterflies of fashion 
did not resort, and where pleasure was not a 
toil, as at a fashionable watering-place. 

“Come, dear Mrs. Belrose, prepare me fora 
stroll on the beach,” said Lady Lucy, as, having 
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finished their conversation, her brother left the 
room. ‘Cora, put by your book, and get your 
bonnet. I did not tell you to put it there,” she 
added, laughing, as Cora placed the book in her 
pocket. ‘* N’importe, put on your mantle and 
hat. You must come with us. Mrs. Belrose, 
you will come, too.” 

** Not this morning, love,” said Mrs. Belrose. 

*But you say that every day, dear Aunty, 
and I want you tocome. You will be sick if 
you stay in the house so much. You have not 
been out once since we came here. Suppose I 
should have one of those terrible spasms, and 
you were not there! Do come.” 

With visible reluctance the old lady consented 
to accompany the party; and Lord Arthur 
coming in to assist his sister in walking to the 
little hand-carriage in which she took the air, 
the party started. Cora and Arthur lingered 
behind the others, deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion. 

“ Cora, darling, you know I love you,” said 
Lord Arthur. ‘Why are you so reserved? 
You have changed greatly since we left London, 
and you will not tell me why you are so cold. 
Have I deserved this, Cora?” 

The young girl hesitated a moment, and then 
spoke: “I will be frank with you, Arthur, and 
tell you why I seem changed. I spoke to my 
mother of our love. She seemed fearfully agi- 
tated, and paced the room, crying, ‘ Why was I 
so blind? She seemed so young that I never 
dreamed of this. Cora, you must forget this. 
Remember. I tell you it is impossible that you 
can wed Lord Arthur Russel.’ I entreated her 
to tell me why I could not be your wife. I 
told her you loved me and wished to marry me. 
She only repeated what she had said before, and 
finally exacted from me a promise that I would 
discourage your attentions and break our partial 
engagement.” 

“And you tell me this as calmly as if you 
were reciting one of your Greck verbs,” cried 
the young man, passionately. 

At that instant Lady Lucy called to her bro- 
ther; and he went to her side, leaving Cora 
alone. She stopped for a moment, and then 
stepped in behind one of the large rocks on the 
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coast, out of sight of the party in advance. 
Her face was quivering as if in intense pain, 
and her whole frame convulsed. With a pas- 
sionate but low cry of anguish she threw herself 
down upon the beach, and sobbed violently, but 
without any tears. She was still lying there 
when her mother came to seek her. “Cora,” 
she said, sternly, “‘ again do I find you giving 
vent to these foolish passions. Rise! Suppose 
Lord Arthur had been sent in quest of you!” 

“Mother! mother!” cried the poor girl, 
“have you not one kind word to comfort me? 
I am breaking my own heart in obedience to 
your wishes, and you are so stern. You loved 
me once.” 

* And I love you now,” said Mrs. Belrose, 
drawing her close to her bosom. ‘I love you 
now. It is because I love you that I say again, 
conquer this love; fight it; tear it out of your 
heart. If you allow it to grow, it will kill you; 
for, when I tell Lord Arthur all I know—as I 
must do if you engage yourself to him—he will 
cast you from him. I know his pride.” 

** Mother !”” 

The tone and look of utter astonishment on 
Cora’s face recalled her mother, and saying, “I 
forgot!’ she strove, by caresses and bustling 
arrangements of Cora’s disordered dress, to 
make her forget her words; and, before she 
could say more, drew her from her concealment 
toward the rest of the party. ‘* Calm yourself, 
Cora,” she said, sternly. 

**Oh, I can be very calm!” replied the young 
girl, in a low, bitter tone. “I have even been 
reproached for it within the last hour.” And, 
drawing her book from her pocket, she sat down 
on a large piece of stone. Lord Arthur pushed 
his sister’s chair in front of Cora; and, arranging 
her sketch-book and pencils for her, leaned 
forward and pointed out the picturesque points 
in the scenery and groups. Cora’s eyes, mean- 
while, were bent upon her book, but not one 
word did she read. “If Lord Arthur knew all 
I can tell him, he will spurn you from him”— 
her mother’s strange assertion—was ringing in 
her ears, and she was striving to understand it. 
Burning with impatience for a private interview 
with Mrs. Belrose, maddened with the construc- 
tion she placed upon her words, she required all 
her self-control to keep her seat calmly. No 
one would have suspected, from her outward, 
quiet demeanor and apparent attention to her 
study, the storm that was raging in her breast. 

They were still grouped on the beach when a 
fisherman and woman with two children sta- 
tioned themselves in front of Lady Lucy’s 
chair. The woman stood erect, gazing on the 
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party ; while the man leaned forward, his right 
hand on her shoulder, his left grasping a sail, 
and looked earnestly into her face. The little 
boy, seated on the sand, played with a crab; 
while the little girl, grasping the, woman’s 
skirts, looked shyly at the strangers. The man 
and woman were cousins, and the children 
called the man “ Father.” 

** What is it, Maggie?” said Duncan, looking 
into the woman’s face. ‘What makes you 
look with that hard, bitter look at the poor 
pale lady in the chair?” ' 

*“*They’re rich: I hate ’em,” said Maggie, 
fiercely. ‘It was the rich people stole my 
bairn.” 

Mrs. Belrose, who was concealed by Lord 
Arthur, as she stood behind Lady Lucy’s chair, 
started as the woman’s voice fell upon her ear. 

“How was it, Maggie?” said Duncan. 

** Fifteen years ago, when I was very young, 
but Robin’s wife and Maggie’s mother, two rich 
folks, a man and his wife, stayed the summer at 
our cottage for the health of their child, a puny 
bairn about my Maggie’s age. It died. They 
were kind to Maggie, and my wee one loved 
?em; and the large money they gave me, and 
the promise to make a lady of Maggie, tempted 
me sore, and I let them adopt my bairn. They 
promised I should see her every summer; but 
they took my baby away, and I never saw her 
again. I hate the rich folks that broke their 
promise and stole my baby; and when Robin 
died next year I was all alone.” 

Poor Maggie was weeping bitterly; and Lady 
Lucy sent her brother to ascertain if she could 
comfort her. 

As Lord Arthur stepped forward from before 
Mrs. Belrose, the woman caught sight of her. 
With a cry of joy and pain, strangely mingled, 
she sprang forward and threw herself at her feet. 

“God bless you! You have come back to 
bring me my little Maggie, my bonnie bairn. 
Where is she, my lady ?” 

‘*The woman is crazy,” said Mrs. Belrose, 
turning deadly pale, but speaking coldly and 
calmly. 

“No, no,” said Maggie, rising, “I am not 
crazy. You are Mrs. Belrose; is she not, my 
Lord ?”? 

“Mother,” said Cora, coming over to the - 
woman’s side, “I have been listening to this 
woman’s story, which you were not attentive 
enough to hear. Does it explain what you said 
this morning? Is this why I am to be spurned ? 
Am I this woman’s child ?” 

“ My Maggie was a wee bairn,” muttered th~ 
woman. 








* Yes, fifteen years ago,”’ said Mrs. Belrose. 
* Cora, Cora, leave her. I tell you she is mad!” 

Maggie and Cora stood silent, side by side, 
and the likeness between them spoke their rela- 
tionship. The same jetty hair, fine features, 
and large, full eye were visible in both faces. 
Mrs. Belrose read in Lord and Lady Russel’s 
faces that they saw this, and that further denial 
With a firm step she walked for- 
ward, motioning Maggie and Cora to follow her, 


was useless. 


and Jed the way to the cottage. 

What passed between the three I never knew; 
but Mrs. Belrose left the cottage alone; and the 
next day Lord Arthur, Lady Lucy, and herself 
left the coast for London. Cora had been 
offered a place with them again, but so coldly 
that her high spirit took offence, and she pre- 
ferred staying with her mother. 

Laying aside all her fine lady notions, she 
gradually brought her habits, if not her mind, 
down to her present station; and now the live- 
liness of her disposition, before kept in the back- 
ground, was brought forward. In one year 
from the time she left her former high home, 
there was not, apparently, a livelier, blither 
fisherwoman on the coast than Maggie Camp- 
bell. It was a hard struggle. The contrast 
between luxury and hard labor was dishearten- 
ing, sickening to her; but duty and high prin- 
ciple were made to bear upon her life, and she 
gradually grew to love its wild freedom. While 
constantly in contact with Lord Arthur, she had 
loved him passionately ; but, disgusted with his 
heartlessness in spurning her for her low birth, 
she found her respect gone, and her love soon 
followed it. She had been in her new life but 
fifteen months when her mother died, and she 
stood alone. Friends she had none; the ill- 
educated, coarse women around her had never 
been congenial companions; and it was duty 
more than love that made her cling to her 
mother, whose many sorrows touched her heart. 

She left the coast and went to London, where 
her accomplishments and solid aequirements 
readily gained her a place as assistant teacher 
in a small private school. Lord Arthur Russel 
was married. Lady Lucy was dead. Of her 
adopted mother she could hear nothing. Years 
passed on. Cora was happy: happy in her 
school, she had made many friends, and resided 
in a pleasant family where she was much be- 
loved. 

One evening she was returning from school 
when acrowd attracted her attention, and she 
heard that an old lady had been thrown from 
her carriage. With ready sympathy she joined 
those around the sufferer, and recognized Mrs. 
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Belrose. Making known that she was a friend 
of the lady, she dispatched one person for a 
carriage and another for a physician; and in a 
short time Mrs. Belrose was carried to Cora’s 
own little room, with her adopted child tending 
her. She was long too ill to know her nurse; 
but at last she began to recover. Her remorse 
for past unkindness, her renewed love for her 
child, and her warm gratitude touched Cora’s 
heart. As her strength increased, she told her 
of the incidents in her life after she left her. 
Lady Lucy had been most reluctant to leave 
Cora, but was persuaded by her brother “and 
by myself, Cora,” said Mrs. Belrose. ‘ Heaven 
knows I meant all for the best. I knew it was 
better for you to be separated from Lord Arthur, 
at least fora time; and I meant to come for you 
soon, but Lucy implored me to stay with her 
while she lived: it was only thirteen months 
after I left you. Dying, she left me her share 
of the property: it is enough to enable me to 
live in luxury and leave you well provided for. 
I was very ill for several months after Lucy’s 
death; but, as soon as I was able, I went in 
search of you. Maggie was dead; you were 
gone from home! I have never ceased to seek 
you. Now I have found you, through a Provi- 
dential accident. You will not leave me again? 
I am old, and I need you, Cora. By all the 
love I showed you in your youth and childhood 
I implore you not to leave me.” 

Cora did not leave her; and, when Mrs. Bel- 
rose died, years afterwards, Cora, then thirty 
years of age, inherited all her property. She 
never married ; but many were the poor houses 
where the face of Cora Belrose was hailed as a 
gleam of sunshine in poverty’s dark path. A 
life of usefulness, unselfish kindness, and gene- 
rous munificence was her lot; and she died at 
an advanced age, loved and lamented by all who 
knew her worth. 





Mantiness.—Learn from the earliest days 
to insure your principle against the peril of 
ridicule. You can no more exercise your rea- 
son if you live in the constant dread of laughter 
than you can enjoy your life if you are in the 
constant terror of death. If you think it right 
to differ from the times, and to make a point of 
morals, do it, however rustic, however anti- 
quated, however pedantic it may appear; do it, 
not for insolence, but seriously and grandly—as 
a man who wore a soul of his own in his bosom ; 
and did not wait till it was breathed into him 
by the breath of fashion. 
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MUGGINS ON NIAGARA, 


BY A. E. STEWART. 


My friend Muggins and I were one day seated 
in my room at college, looking over the last 
papers. I was reading a highfalutin description 
of Niagara Falls, and, as it struck me that the 
description was very eloquent, I began repeating 
it aloud, when Muggins stopped me just as I 
had pronounced “magnif—”’ with ‘“ There, 
there! that’s enough of such trash !” 

** Trash, Muggins!”? echoed I, in amazement. 
* Why, isn’t it a splendid description of that 
stupendous cataract whose thunders have—”’ 

*¢ Squire,” interrupted he, pulling up his shirt 
collar, “I’ve seen it, sir; yes, sir, I’ve seen it; 
and I, Mulberry Muggins, pronounce it the 
greatest humbug in America, sir!” 

I was very much surprised at this outburst 
from Muggins, who is ordinarily one of the 
most matter-of-fact people imaginable, and 
begged him to give me his experience and 
opinion of that stupendous phenomenon 
which—” : 

* Well, well,” interrupted he, again, “ don’t 
disturb old Noah Webster’s ashes so, and I 
will.’ This was a peculiar expression of his, 
and meant—Let big words alone. 

Accordingly, he settled himself easily in his 
chair, placed his feet on the mantel, and began. 

“Last summer I found myself with Tom 
Tucker, Dr. Lifter, and Jack Shanglow in the 
cute little village of Buffalo; and, as we all 
labored under the same delusion that you do 
with regard to Niagara, we concluded to run 
down the river, and see what the captain of the 
boat called the ‘Great free show of the world.’ 
Free show !’ repeated Muggins, bitterly: * about 
as much as Professor Drawlout’s fifty cent 
lectures, and just about such a humbug, too.” 

“ But, Muggins,” said I, for I knew, if he got 
started upon lectures, I might bid good-by to 
Niagara, ‘‘ why do you call it a humbug?” 

‘Well, squire,” replied he, impressively, 
“there are several reasons. In the first place, 
sir, Niagara River runs north.” And Muggins 
looked anxiously at me, as if he expected me to 
tumble out of my chair at the announcement. 

“ Why, Muggins,” said I, “I always knew 
that.” 

* Yes, Squire, so did I always know it; but, 
for all that, I never found it out before. Tell 
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me, Squire, didn’t you always think of the 
Falls as facing the south? Didn’t you always 
imagine yourself standing with your back to the 
sun when contemplating that ‘stupendous cata- 
ract’? and the rainbows which are supposed tq 
overarch it?” a 

“Why, Muggins,” replied I, considering, 
* yes, I believe I did think of it that way.” 

“Well, sir, I consider it one of the greatest 
disappointments of a visit to be cheated out of 
that preconceived idea. Another thing, sir,” 
continued he, growing warm, “ which I consider 
one of the most provoking disappointments, is 
this: we steamed down to Chippewa without 
any accident whatever ! 

** Now you see, Squire, I had considered it a 
setiled thing, as I was going to visit Niagara, 
and as that was a thing that did not happen 
every day—in fact, a kind of epoch in the history 
of the Falls—that something wonderful ought 
to take place. I had concluded that, under the 
circumstances, it would be the engineer’s duty 
to get intoxicated and break something, so that 
the boat would float past the landing and go 
over the Falls, while I should have the pleasure 
of swimming ashore with a young lady under 
one arm and her mother under the other, while 
the old gentleman remained behind to look after 
the baggage. 

**T had selected the individuals who were to 
owe their preservation to my gallantry and 
heroic conduct. I had dwelt with pleasure on 
the appearance of my name in the newspapers, 
coupled with such adjectives as ‘intrepid youth,’ 
‘second hero of Chippewa,’ &c.; and I had 
viewed with my mind’s eye the appearance of 
my portrait in the ‘ gallery of illustrious Ameri- 
cans,’ and other publications as the lion of the 
season. 

**T had also foreseen that the lady, who was 
both young and handsome, would fall despe- 
rately in love with me; and I had concluded, 
after a severe struggle, that it would be my duty 
as a gentleman, even at the sacrifice of some of 
my own desires, to prevent her going into a 
decline by accepting her as a bride from the old 
gentleman, together with two-thirds of his for- 
tune—of course, he was a rich Southerner, own- 
ing a large plantation—as a dowry and a slight 
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token of his everlasting gratitude—for, swim- 
ming ashore, and leaving him with the luggage,” 
explained my friend Muggins sotto voce.) 

*** Yes,’ said I to myself, ‘it must be so; 
Muggins, thou reasonest well.’ And I was 
just balancing in my own mind what colored 
gloves I should wear at the wedding, when the 
boat touched the shore, and I saw that identical 
young lady put into a carriage by a young fellow 
with a goatce (I always did hate goatees), whom 
I strongly suspect was her intended, and driven 
off. 

. * Humbug number two, sir,” said my friend 
Muggins, spitting savagely at the cat. He con- 
tinued for some minutes absorbed in the recol- 
lections of his melancholy fortune; when, not 
knowing how to administer consolation in such 
a singular case, I diverted his thoughts by re- 
minding him that he had not told me about the 
Falls yet. 

* Ah, yes! said he, rousing himself, and 
taking puss on his lap; “ well, the moment my 
feet touched the shore, I was seized by a hairy 
individual, and, by some sort of legerdemain 
which I never fully understood, placed in a 
carriage, which said hairy individual declared 
was the honly Hamerican wehickle hat present 
hemployed, hand the one vich gentlemen hal- 
ways hueed.’ 

** While he was looking for other passengers, 
I counted eleven other ‘ honly Hamerican we- 
hickles ;? and, when we started, was occupied in 
wondering how it chanced that there were so 
many common persons along, as, out of fifty, it 
seemed there were only four gentlemen. 

* Well, we drove briskly along, the driver 
assuring us, as we went, that he was ‘the 
honly honest man hin Canada,’ the rest of the 
drivers being a species of leech, who sucked 
their living from travellers much in the same 
manner that the vampire bat sucks blood from 
fowls, except that that animal, I believe, attacks 
the toes of its victims, whereas these invariably 
level their assaults at the pocket. 

* Having now come within the distance at 
which the sound of the Falls could be heard, 
according to travellers, I asked the driver to 
stop, which he did, assuring me, with a patron- 
izing air, that I was about ‘to ’ear somethin’ 
has could honly be ’eard hin hall hits hown 
himpressiveness just where we now were.’ I 
climbed out and listened with my ear to the 
ground; but, in spite of all I could do, I was 
obliged to confess—to myself—that, if Niagara 
roared at that distance, it certainly roared in a 
whisper. However, as I didn’t want to be sus- 
pected of deafness, I declared that it sounded 


like distant thunder—very distant, I might have 
said—asked the other boys to get out and hear 
it, and was very glad when they didn’t. 

“1 was, by this time, in such a fever of ex- 
citement, that I came very near asking the 
driver what would be the damage if I went up 
through the top of the carriage when I first 
caught a glimpse of the Falls. Luckily, I 
restrained myself, while we wound round in 
such a manner as to approach the cataract in 
front. 

“Upon turning a corner, the driver rose in 
his seat, and, pointing forward with the air of 
a man who was about to introduce us into a new 
world, said, impressively, ‘There, gentlemen, 
there is Niagara!’ and sure enough there it 
was, 

Here Muggins paused, took down his feet, 
and looked in the fire with a contemplative air. 

“ Well, Muggins,” said I, almost bursting with 
impatience, “ how did it impress you?” 

*Do you mean how I felt, Squire? Well, 
I’ll tell you, though I’m not much in the habit 
of noticing my sensations. If I were to be 
drowned, for instance,” continued he, with a 
philosophic air, “if I were to be drowned, and 
afterwards brought to, I don’t believe I could 
recollect what my sensations were, such as first 
time of going under, shivering, sensations of 
fear and horror, with indistinct ideas of its 
being damp; second time, pleasant feeling of 
languor, with beautiful visions of green fields, 
&e. I believe,” said my friend Muggins, de- 
cidedly, “that about all I could recollect in 
such a case would be the sensation of getting 
dirty water down my throat. 

“This business of sensation, Squire, is all a 
humbug; and it’s astonishing to what lengths 
humbugs will lead people. 

“Why, there’s Jones—you know Jones, 
Squire?” 

Yes,” replied I, “a dozen of them.” 

“Yes, but I mean Jeremiah Jedediah J. 
Jones. Oh, you don’t knowhim. Well, he un- 
dertook to write a novel, once, called the ‘ First 
Step in Crime ;’ and, as the first step happened 
to be stealing a horse, Jones thought he couldn’t 
do justice to the case unless he knew exactly 
what a man’s sensations would be under such 
circumstances. So the first dark night he tried 
the experiment of stealing old Pitman’s fast 
mare, and took a lantern and paper along that 
he might take down his sensations as they came 
on.” 

‘A similar plan occurred to Lord Byron,” 
said I: “he was seen one night with a dagger 
in his hand, standing over a sleeping man, and 
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muttering: ‘I wonder how a man feels who 
commits amurder?’ But tell me how did Jones 
come out with his experiment ?”’ 

** Indifferentiy well,” replied he; “ for, after 
he had got the mare untied, and was taking 
down his sensations, he was suddenly taken 
down himself by the watch-dog, who had been 
attracted by the light, and so roughly handled 
that, instead of spending the next day in writing 
out his sensations, he spent it in putting on 
poultices. However, he didn’t lose anything by 
it after all; for, although the novel is still un- 
finished, he wrote a piece called ‘Sensations on 
being Devoured by a Pack of Wolves,’ which 
took immensely. 

** Then there’s John Snaffle, who—” 

“Very true, Muggins,” interrupted I, “ but 
you haven’t told me your sensations, yet.” 

* Well,” replied he, “ after looking at the 
Falls a minute, I involuntarily made a motion 
with my hand as if I were turning over the 
leaf of a book. The fact is, Squire, it looked 
so precisely like the pictures I had seen of it, 
that I felt exactly like turning over and looking 
at something else. Humbug number three. 

** However, no matter what I felt, I followed 
the example of everybody who visits the Falls, 
and burst into a string of superlatives, in which 
‘sublime,’ ‘magnificent,’ ‘stupendous,” and ‘ aw- 
ful’ had a conspicuous place. Having taken us 
quite to the edge of the Falls, the driver helped 
us out, and then I began to think that Niagara 
was a stupendous place, sure enough, as, for 
riding two miles, we found ourselves charged 
two dollars. 

“Here, then, we were upon Table Rock; 
and, by the way, I should like to know why 
this is called Table Rock? My ideas of a table 
were always joined with another, that of legs. 
Dr. Franklin says: ‘Every tub must stand on 
its own bottom,’ and, following up the idea, I 
had supposed that every table must stand on its 
own legs. Here, however, was an exception. 
It not only didn’t stand upon legs, but, as if to 
render the difference more remarkable, every 
day many legs stood upon it; and certainly,” 
added he, with asigh, “‘ among them there never 
was a pair that carried a more completely 
‘taken in and done for’ individual than Mul- 
berry Muggins, Esq. 

**T tell you, Squire, they may say what they 
please, Niagara is a very common place, after 
all. The Irishman who, when his attention 
was drawn to the immense volume of water 
pouring down from the cliff, replied, ‘ Faith, 
and what ’s to hinder it!’ wasn’t such a fool as 
is generally supposed. It is the most unmiti- 
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gatedly natural place imaginable. If the tra- 
vellers and poets had only let it alone, it would 
do well enough; but there’s the trouble. Mr. 
Patroclus Penholder writes a description of 
Niagara. After telling you all about it, ‘with 
no additional charges for extras,’ he finishes by 
declaring that a description of the Falls, which 
shall give the reader any other than the faintest 
idea of their appearance, is impossible. Miss 
Henrietta Highflyer follows with two or three 
pages of poetry, in which, after exhausting all 
the big words in Webster, and drawing pretty 
strongly on her constructive powers for adjec- 
tives, she winds up—much to her reader’s satis- 
faction—by exclaiming, in the middle of a word, 
that she will ‘bury her harp in oblivion,’ 
(hoping, of course, for a joyful resurrection,) 
because it fails to express the very faintest 
shadow of her feelings upon beholding the 
* tremendous torrent.’ 

“Very well; you take these productions as a 
sort of groundwork to begin on, and you build 
a Niagara of your own, which, whatever its 
faults may be, certainly doesn’t lack height, 
breadth, or thunder. 

*¢ Tt must be seen to be appreciated,’ says Mr. 
Penholder. ‘See Niagara and die!’ quoth Miss 
Highflyer, meaning that all subsequent sights 
are not worth looking at; so, although you are 
not over anxious about leaving the world in a 
hurry, you conclude to take a look at the spec- 
tacle; and, when you do sce it, and your ima- 
gined cataract comes in contact with the real 
one, why then the Falls actually shrink. 

“Squire,” said my friend Muggins, after a 
pause, and tearing a piece of paper into little 
pieces in a state of calm desperation, ‘‘ what do 
you suppose would be your sensations upon 
first beholding this ‘ amphitheatre of wonders?’ ” 

‘“* Well,” replied I, referring to the paper, 
* first sensation, uncontrollable terror.” 

** Nonsense!’ replied he; ‘*I wasn’t scared a 
bit.” 

* Then,” continued I, “ thunder-like rushing 
sound—” 

* Pshaw!” interrupted 
preme contempt, “‘the man that wrote that 
never attended a Sucker serenade; if he had, 
he would have heard a noise, compared with 
which Niagara is ‘still as the silence of the 
high hill-top.’ ” 

“Then,” continued I, “admiration at the 
clouds of vapor, piled majestically one above the 
other, encircled with magnificent rainbows glit- 
tering in the sunshine.” 

“ Well,” said Muggins, putting his feet on the 
mantel again, “‘ the vapor reminded me strongly 
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of a steam-mill; and, as to the rainbows in the 
sunshine, I was obliged to confess, after rubbing 
my eyes once or twice, that they were all moon- 
shine. The only thing that came at all up to 
my imagination was Goat Island. You see I 
had always looked upon it, as its name indicates, 
as being about the size of a full-grown capri- 
cornus, (I believe that’s the almanac name for 
a ‘ billy,’) instead of which it is quite a respect- 
able ‘neck of woods.’ 

** Well, as we had no time to spare, (we were 
to return to Buffalo that evening,) I was making 
the best possible use of my eyes, when I saw 
approaching from down the river a party of 
beings, apparently a cross between bats and 
crocodiles. At first, we supposed it was the 
leading column of a menagerie. Bets ran high 
that they were unicorns, while I ventured to 
suggest that they might be mermaids, to which 
conjecture I was led by observing water dripping 
from them. When they came up, much to our 
astonishment they turned out to be a party of 
human beings, travellers like ourselves, who 
had just come from under the Falls. 

** Under the Falls, to be sure! Of course, we 
must go under, too. But first we consulted our 
familiar attendant, the driver, who replied gra- 
ciously: * Hits ha very hinterestin’ hexperiment, 
gentlemen, but nothin’ hat all to what hi’ave to 
show you ven you come hup hagain.’ 

“That we might be entirely safe in making 
such an important venture, I consulted one of 
the aquatic individuals before mentioned, who 
assured me, with a grin, that he wouldn’t have 
missed it for anything. 

** Construing this into a favorable answer, we 
made the acquaintance of a ‘gentleman from 
Africa,’ who treats folks to shower-baths at fifty 
cents a head. 

**] don’t know that this individual has any 
particular name, but would \suggest Maelstrom 
as very appropriate, as he ‘ takes down’ every- 
body that comes to the Falls. Under his super- 
intendence we were soon transformed into as 
respectable a lot of scarecrows as you could 
imagine. 

**I shall not attempt to describe the costume. 
Suffice it to say that it was of oilcloth, and 
sufficiently capacious to have been worn as an 
overcoat by a full-grown hippopotamus—if that 
animal ever wore overcoats. Made so large in 
order to hold more water, sir,” said my friend 
Muggins, in answer to my inquiring look, in a 
very severe tone. ‘‘ Following our ebony guide, 
we proceeded down stream a few rods to a 
winding staircase leading down the precipice. 
Having scrambled down this, and then scram- 





bled up to the foot of the Falls, we joined hands 
as if_we were going to perform a war-dance, 
and, with Maclstrom in advance, began our 
descent by a very slippery path, running down 
the side of the cliff at an angle of about ninety 
degrees—more or less,” added my friend Mug- 
gins, after a pause. 

He looked reflectingly into the fire a few 
minutes, and then resumed: “Squire, what 
does that chap,” motioning to the newspaper, 
‘say about his feelings when he came to the 
bottom of the Falls?” 

I took up the paper: “ Here darkness began 
to encircle me.” 

‘“* He might have added,” interrupted Muggina, 
‘ And the aqueous fluid began to insinuate itself 
along my cervical vertebra ;? at least, I found 
it so in my case.” 

‘A horrid roaring sound filled my ears,” 
continued I. 

‘© Water filled mine,” interrupted Muggins, in 
the tone of a man whose patience was tho- 
roughly exhausted. ‘“ The fact is, the wind was 
blowing strong up stream, and the spray enve- 
loped us, and found its way into the crevices of 
those rascally over-clothes, till, by the time I 
reached a safe place, 1 was more like a great 
cork bobbing about in a jug of water than any- 
thing else. 

*¢ Well, here we were in the ‘ Cave of Winds,’ 
about which there is so much pufing—a little 
pigsty of a place, with water on one side and 
rocks on the other, and both overhead. So 
little, too, it was, that I couldn’t think we had 
got into the cave yet, especially as there was 
nothing at all to see. I had calculated upon 
finding several unheard of minerals, a peck or 
so of precious stones, and other curiosities and 
valuables, fruits of this unparalleled adventure. 

**¢ Where’s the show, Snowball?’ I shouted 
in that individual’s ear. He displayed a set of 
ivory that might have excited envy in the breast 
of an elephant, as he replied: ‘Look up, sah.’ 
And I did look up.” 

Here Muggins paused, stirred the fire, and sat 
idly balancing the poker on his finger. Aftera 
little, I suggested that he hadn’t told me yet 
what he saw. 

‘“‘No,” replied he, with a sigh; “and I’m 
afraid I shall not be able to satisfy your curi- 
osity in that respect, having never fully satisfied 
myself, except a general idea of stars. You see, 
just as I looked up, my contrary fates, or the 
wind—probably the latter—brought an ocean of 
water into the cave.. My stovepipe bonnet 
received the greater part of it; and, as I had 
been foolish enough to stuff my oilcloth panta- 
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loons into my boots, the consequence was that 
in half a second I was, so to speak, level full. 
Earth and seas!—especially the latter. The 
folks that lived at the time of the deluge had a 
pretty tough time of it afterall. I really thought 
Lake Erie was coming down upon my head; 
and, in a desperate attempt to claw the water 
out of my bonnet, I lost my footing and fell on 
my back, with enough water in my clothes to 
accommodate a small whale. There! found my- 
self when the spray cleared away, sprawling on 
the rock, about four times my usual size, and 
entirely helpless, with the water dribbling from 
various paris of my equipments, which, as 
Alexander Smith says, 
‘ But relieved me as a six-inch pipe 
Relieves the dropsied sea.’ 

There I lay, in the last stage of exhausticn, 
until Maelstrom, who seemed to be perfectly 
used to such things, ‘tapped’ me by pulling my 
pantaloons out of the legs of my boots, and 
afterwards standing me on my feet—I believe 
they usually stand drowned people on their 
heads—until I gradually shrunk to my original 
proportions.” 

My friend Muggins paused and whistled “ Buf- 
falo Gals.” 

“Quite a ducking,” I ventured to observe, 
after a pause. ; 

**A goosing, you mean,” replied he, bitterly, 
and kicking the cat clear across the room, and 
landing her—or rather putting her to sea in a 
large tub of water, emerging from which, she 
escaped—after three dashes at the window— 
through the door, closely followed by a copy of 
* Webster Unabridged.” 

Having thus relieved his feelings, Muggins 
replaced his feet on the mantel and proceeded. 

‘“ Being now quite satisfied with the ‘Cave of 
Winds’ (and waters), each of us picked up a 
piece of ‘ Termination rock,’ though it was just 
like any other rock about there; indeed, as I 
found my specimen rather heavy, I threw it at 
a rabbit next day; and, afterwards feeling that 
it wouldn’t do to come home without one, I 
picked up a piece of limestone on the bank of 
the Ohio, labelled it ‘Termination rock,’ and 
placed it in the geological cabinet here, where 
you have often seen it yourself, Squire—and 
returned to the hotel, where we found a lot of 
travellers waiting to hear our opinion of what 
Maelstrom called ‘de mos’ romantic specticle in 
de univarse.’ 

“ After I had changed my clothes—and paid 
half a dollar, mind—one of them came up to 
me and inquired how far we went in, &c. Not 
wishing him to know how nicely we had been 
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humbugged, I replied that we had gone about 
half way under the Horse-shoe, and was dilating 
with great enthusiasm upon the wonderful 
sights, &c., when Tom came out of the room, 
and, as I appealed to him for the truth of my 
statement, in his zeal to help me out of a scrape, 
he declared that we went till we could see day- 
light on the other side; and, as I slipped away, 
I heard Jack, who by this time had come up, 
swear that we went clear under the Falls and a 
considerable distance under Goat Island besides ; 
and, from some indistinct words about mermaids 
and stalactites, I am confident that the story lost 
nothing in passing through the doctor’s hands. 

** Having received a certificate that we really 
had been under the Falls, we sallied out to take 
a last-look preparatory to relinquishing ourselves 
to the driver to be swindled out of a few dollars 
in seeing the battle-ground, &c. Here we found 
a boy with a little machine that he called a 
‘kallidscop,’ who assured us that the only pro- 
per way of seeing Niagara was through that 
glass, and, for fifly cents each, insured us a 
magnificent view and a smart sprinkle of rain- 
bows in the bargain. The doctor looked 
through it a little while, took a long breath, 
and said ‘Grand! ‘Tom tried it and cried 
‘Magnificent? And Jack, after a similar ex- 
periment, shouted ‘Glorious!’ Fully convinced 
that I was now about to sce something worth 
looking at, I seized the glass and applied it to 
my eye.” Here Muggins made one of those 
provoking pauses again. Finding he was going 
into a brown study, I roused him by asking what 
he saw. 

** Well,” replied he, considering, “a patch of 
red, a streak of blue, a spot of yellow, a speck 
of orange, and a whole lot of green. I have no 
doubt the rainbows were all there, but they 
were so mixed I couldn’t get ’em separated. 
However, I pronounced the spectacle ‘Sub- 
lime,’ whereupon we all ‘smiled’ and returned 
to the driver, who had by this time—” Here 
the bell rang, and Muggins was obliged to leave 
off, promising at some other time to give me his 
views of the battle-ground, &c., with which 
promise the reader must for the present be con- 
tent. 





CnarAcTer.—It is an error common to many, 
to take the character of mankind frem the worst 
and basest amongst them ; whereas, as an excel- 
lent writer has observed, nothing should be 
esteemed as characteristical of a species but 
what is to be found among the best and most 
perfect individuals of that species. 
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TAM MORITURUS. 
Almust the final words of Dr. Johnson. 


BY REV. T. HEMPSTEAD. 
AT last, at last life’s fevery voyage is over, 
The shore is gained, the tattered sails are furl’d, 
And I, O God! I feel my spirit hover 
Upon the confines of the unknown world; 
What is the mystery of this fearful sailing 
*Midst rocks and shoals, this strife ’twixt right and 
wrong— 
This war with winds and waves so unavailing, 
In which these trembling hands have fought so long? 


Ah me! all comes to this, in pain to languish, 
To totter on the awful brink and moan, 
To be afraid, to shrink in helpless anguish, 
And then to launch upon the vague Unknown; 
Life’s hour of hours is come; her pomp and glory 
Roll darkly back from my expiring eye; 
An awful whisper from the depths comes o’er me, 
With the dread sentence that I now must die! 


Let me be calmed—vain thought! O, God All-seeing! 
Who all things knowest, but whom none may know, 
Blind, shuddering, fainting on the verge of being, 
Thine arm around my homeless spirit throw; 
How has my soul in life’s fierce battle striven, 
And, bleeding, smothered down its mortal woe, 
Its bloom to vigils long and fastings given, 
Bidding to irun toil all passions bow. 


Through scorn and want, and lonely self-denial, 
Submissive have I bowed with patient ear, 
That I, refined and proved by burning trial, 
From the All-Love one new response might hear. 
It has been heard. Oft as I stood upraising 
My ardent eye to rove the midnight arch, 
Whilst with their shields of cloudless silver blazing, 
The starry bands moved down their solemn march. 


Oft as the bell-sound from some moss-gray tower 
Woke, telling that another life was gone; 

Oft as I lingered near some moonlight bower, 
Whose funeral ivy to the breeze made moan; 

Oft as I mused where some great city’s murmur 
Rose stormy, rolling like a troubled sea, 

Amidst the flush of spring, the fading summer, 
A mighty voice would smite me solemnly: 


‘Arise, sad child of earth—be still, and hearken ; 
The word of the Eternal comes to thee; 

Let not the fires of mortal passion darken 
The spirit plumed for immortality; 

Thou that hast been, by hands unseen, anointed 
Neglect and wrong, and withering scorn to dare, 
Through a lost world to groans and chains appointed, 

Go furth and breathe thy great Evangel there. 


“ Go preach like him who to the Ancient City 
Preached God’s impending bolt and flaming sword; 
Performed the hated task, though not in pity, 
And wept the withering of a senseless gourd; 
Frame thy seer’s lips to language high and solemn 
As when the desert bands round Sinai stoud, 
Whose muster’d thunders launched their rending volume 
Downwards, and smote the pallid multitude. 


“ Breathe words of lofty cheer to earth’s despairing, 
Teach grim Revenge the luxury to forgive; 

Him that through life’s stern conflict roves uncaring, 
Tell him it is a fearful thing to live. 
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Go, jell the miser that his glittering treasure 
Will kindle in his breast the torch of hell; 
Tell the pale seeker after earthly pleasure 
Her song was framed within a wizard’s cell. 


“ Say to the untam’d, fire-eyed dread, Ambition, 
A woman’s tones can bind in stronger thrall, 
And O, from crowns and thrones the sure transition 
Must be to dirges and the rustling pall!” 
I have obeyed; enduring, loving ever, 
My soul has with them walked, of them not one; 
Through toil’s long night, her days of anxious fever, 
My thoughts, my joys and tears have been alone. 


Youth came; its flowers were yew, its song was sadness 
My manhood fell upon an evil time, 

That rolled in lust, and walked with doubt and madness ; 
They who embraced me were the sons of crime. 

I have thrown pearls before the herd of Circe, 
That seized the treasure but to soil and mar, 

While knowledge, love, and faith, and white-browed 

mercy 

Filed, dove-like, from their brutal noise afas. 


Earth’s wild, unhappy dream at last is breaking, 
Her joys and pains are now an idle breath; 

Her faces, flowers, and hills, my eye forsaking, 
Whisper this sickness at my heart is death! 

I have—O, God! what means this awful feeling, 
Like one who reels upon a sinking bark? 

A freezing iron hand is o’er me stealing, 
And my soul shudders as the world grows dark. 


THE SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


BY MARIE 8. LADD. 


Sue bends her head at her weary task, 
And with patient trust she smiles ; 

Her toil grows light as a ray of hope 
Her saddéned heart beguiles. 


She lifts her hair from her broad, fair brow, 
When the summer sun shines warm, 
Then gently chides her little group, 
And her words fall like a charm. 


She moves from her seat, and the scholars smile, 
As she noiseless treads the floor, 

A ehild leans forward to touch her dress, 
While another looks out the door, 


And longs to be with the birfis and flowers, 
And beautiful things and bright; 

But a smile from the gentle face hard by 
Changes his musings quite. 


And they mistily pour their eyes on books, 
And look their lessons through; 

But they silently dream of the flowers they saw 
That morn in the glittering dew. 


Her task is done, and she stands alone 
In the shade of the school-house door; 
The little, restless, pattering feet 
Have passed its threshold o’er ; 


And her heart is out with the beautiful things, 
Her soul looks through to God; 

And she gives no thought to the morrow’s task, 
Nor sighs at the chastening rod. 
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TO A FROST-BITTEN FLOWER. 
BY G. G@. 


Poor stricken flower, I might have passed thee by, 
Had no chill blast destroyed thy tender bloom ; 
But now, I stop and gaze with tearful eye, 
And muse in sadness on thy early doom. 


But yesterday, upon this grassy mound, 
The sunbeam kissed the dewdrop from thy face; 
No fresher, fairer form could then be found, 
Peerless in pristine beauty and in grace. 


And now, alas! that beauty all is flown, 
Withered thy petals, and thy fragrance lost; 

For chilly winds relentlessly have thrown 
O’er thee their desolation and their frost. 


Ah! ’twas a cruel hand that brought thee here, 
Far from thy genial skies and native earth, 
To feel the rigor of a clime too drear, 
And find a grave when scarce thou hadst found birth. 


Emblem of fallen virtue which had bloomed 
Unharmed, untainted in some kinder air, 

But, by a cruel, ruthless fate twas doomed 
To an unfriendly clime and perished there. 


And yet I find some perfume lingers still, 

Like pleasant memories, round each shrunken leaf, 
And fragrant odors hover still to tell 

The sweetness of thy life, alas! so brief. 


I cannot leave thee on this lonely spot 
To languish sadly and, perhaps, to die; 
With care Ill take thee tomy humble cot, 
And tend and watch thee with a tender eye. 


And, shouldst thou live, I’ll prize thee far above 
The proudest flower that decks the verdant plain, 

And cherish toward thee sympathy and love, 
Although, alas! thou ne’er canst bud again. 


AUTUMNAL HOURS. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


THE sunset of the seasons glows around us, 
And Autumn wanders musing through the bowers, 
Dropping o’er mount and forest hues resplendent, 
Once worn in pride by Summer’s vanished flowers. 


The Summer, slow retreating from the heavens, 
Returns a space earth’s beauty to behold, 

And through the mist of parting tears she sendeth 
One last fond smile to haunts beloved of old. 


Like the Egyptian queen in ancient story, 
That garbed herself all royally to die, 

The Year around her folds her robes of beauty, 
And stands a queen beneath the pallid sky. 


And round her regal form, like hushed attendants, 
The forests stand, in anguished moanings tost, 
For ’neath her splendor heaves to death her bosom, 

Smote by the aspic of th’ untimely frost. 


Like Cesar soon will come the chill December, 
To gaze upon her form whence life is fled, 
And the wild winds that wail around her dying, 
Will shriek in anguish o’er the bright Year dead. 
VOL. Lint. —38 
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MY MOTHER. 


BY GEORGE R. CALVERT. 


THERE is a soft, a holy name, 
Round which the feelings close, 
In globe-like forms, that mock to shame 
The fire that passion knows. 
Whate’er my fate, where’er I rove, 
That name is ever near; 
O, *tis the bliss of life to love 
My angel mother dear! 


The mind recalls the waning eve 
When round her bed we hung, 

And our fond hearts could not believe 
The shadow death had flung; 

Between eternity and time, 
I see a last, lone ray, 

Waiting to bear her, robed sublime, 
Up to the realms of day. 


Again ‘tis fading on the eye, 
And as it slow departs, 

It bears the glow from off the sky, 
The sunshine from our hearts; 
Again the night comes sadly down, 

Again this breast is riven; 
I seem to hear around the throne 
Another voice in heaven. 


And now this heart, though hard and cold 
Still speaks her as I dream, 

As melting ice will ever hold 
The murmur of the stream. 

On prayers I learned beside her knee 
Time can no shadow cast; 

They live in light and memory 
Oases in the past. 


I AM ROAMING. 
BY D. HARDY, JR. 


I AM roaming, I am roaming 
Through castles of the past, 

And o’er my mind sweet memories 
Are thronging thick and fast 

Of childhood’s days long buried in 
The sepulchre of years ; 

And like a dream to me they seem 
Of sunshine and of tears. 


Before me glide the phantom forms, 
Like fancies in a dream, 

Or mist-shapes, that at eventide 
Sail down upon a stream ; 

But sadness rests upon my heart, 
And on my spirit’s wing, 

As on the track I wander back 
To life’s unclouded spring. 


The voices of our loved and lost 
Were fraught with gladness deep, 
But they have passed away from earth, 
And left us here to weep; 
And while I tread life’s weary way, 
I never can forget 
The fantasies, whose waning light 
Illumes my spirit yet. 
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MISFERERE DOMINE. 
BY ASHUR. 

Of the thousand tribes that ply 

Selfish toils beneath the sky, 

None hath better right than I 

Thus to wail and weep and cry— 
Wo is me! wo is me! 
Miserere domine. 


How should God his mercy show 
To the wicked soul, his foe— 
Soul in sin that still must go, 
Selt-denied the good to know. 
Wo is me! wo is me! 
Miserere domine. 


Warring ever in his spite, 
Still preferring wrong to right, 
Finding still in death delight, 
Overborne by passion’s might. 
Wo is me! wo is me! 
Miserere domine. 


Strong of passion, weak of will, 
Knowing virtue, loving ill, 
Grant me help and mercy still, 
Ere the bitter cup I fill. 
Wo is me! wo is me! 
Niserere domine. 


IMPROMPTU. 
On hearing a friend remark of a lady, 
she is proud !” 
BY MARY. 
Coup and calm and passionless 
She moves through life’s dark years ; 


Her brow was never seen to flush, 
Her eye to fill with tears. 


“Oh, 


Yet who shall say what thoughts and hopes 


Have life in her cold form? 
And who shall tell the doubts and fears 
That make her soul life warm ? 
Oh, censure not and call it pride, 
But rather hope and pray 
That a gentle word of sympathy 
Would melt the ice away. 


SONNET.—CUPID. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


THROUGH flowery fields Love speeds with rapid flight, 
When wanton Zephyr spreads his gentle wing, 

And Venus, now, wreathes her gold tresses bright, 
While Flora flings her flowers to grace the Spring. 


Now from his quiver hastily be draws 
A golden shaft to inflict a fatal wound, 
Nor ever he amenable to laws, 


When into some fond heart it makes its bound 
Some feathered songster chants the amorous tale, 


That, nigh, beheld it in the viewless shade, 
And little loves go laughing through the dale, 


At mischief Cupid’s shaft of gold hath made: 


The lily, violet, rose, are scattered round, 


And Echo whispers, “ let'sweet Love be crowned.” 
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40. A cat-a-comb. 
42. Cold. 
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Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO CHARADES AND ENIGMAS 


IN OCTOBER NUMBER. 
41. Pen, ink, and paper 
43. Alcohol. 
CHARADES. 
44. 


My first is a quadruped subtle and sleek ; 

A part of a tree might my second bespeak : 

And together my two, in one word, when reviewed, 
A collection as great as you choose will include. 


45. 


PronNOUNCE what sort of living head 


With artifice is most replete, 


And, by dependence on the dead, 


The living constantly would cheat. 
ENIGMAS., 
46. 
Ick, hail, and rain I help compose, 
Yet, in the midst of fire I’m found: 
Though wind and air my form disclose, 
In breezes soft I ne’er abound 


47. 


To punctual men, who time regard, 
Good servants must we prove— 

In fact our absence would retard 
The measures whence they move. 


In various fashioned forms we sport, 
Some unadorned and plain; 

Some richly jewelled, fit for court, 
Bedecked with golden chain. 


Now, don’t exclaim, ‘* That’s manifest,” 
And our enigma mock, 

As one that may at once be guessed, 
By naming “ watch or clock.” 


’Tis not our task your time to mete, 
Yet let us claim our due— 

Without our aid your hours would fleet 
Unregistered by you. 


48. 
SiMPLE my form and attributes, 
And yet so great my use, 
A myriad wants my service suits, 
And comforts can produce. 


An active minister am I 
In domiciliug you 

On land or sea, nor yeu ll deny 
I serve dead people too. 


Th’ opponent rarely me resists, 
For truly be it said, 

I only meet antagonists, 
To knock them in the head. 


To send them straight to their last home, 
Such my determined aim ; 

Tis seldom e’er again they roam, 
And if they do, they ’re lame. 




















NOVELTI 


OPENING IN 

OrenrnxGs being the fashion of the day, and 
the principal occupation of the female portion 
of acity community during October and Novem- 
ber, we commence our round of sight-seeing with 
an inspection of Brodie’s elegant cloaks—for 
which we refer our readers to our more lengthy 
**Chitchat.” Genin’s juvenile fashions will 
come next in review, the Bazaar being brightened 
by Mr. Taylor’s selections from over the water. 
Of this gentleman’s taste and courteousness, no 
regular visitor of Genin’s needs to be reminded. 
Meantime we open our own novelties, com- 
mencing with a simple but extremely tasteful 


Fig. 1. 





a right to be addressed as “* Madam,” though 
not sufficiently staid for chaperones. 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 3.—Simple bonnet of green French velvet, 
with fine satin quillings, a little darker shade, 
of the same color. Broad bow of velvet, edged 


BONNETS, HEADDRESSES, LIN 
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ES FOR THE MONTH. 


GERIE, ETC. 


headdress, suited to a young married lady, for 
opera, or an evening reception. 

Fig. 1.—Front view, showing the division of 
the hair into two rouleaux which are marked by 
two small jewelled or ornamented hair-pins, 
placed over the ear; these are softly shaded by 
the outline of the plumes at the back of the 
head. 

Fig. 2.—The back hair twisted into a smooth 
coil, on each side of which pure white ostrich 
plumes are arranged turning in towards it at the 
end. Plumes are sometimes worn by young 
ladies, but are more suitable for those who have 


Fig. 2. 
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in the same manner, over the cape; this bow is 
sometimes placed quite to the left, and has a 


Fig. 4, 





pretty coquettish effect. Inside cap, blonde and 


myrtle leaves. 
Fig. 4.—Bonnet of drawn silk and blonde; 
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pale Sevres blue. Bouquet of full-blown moss- velvet ribbon, and black lace. To be worn with 
rose with buds, mixed with grass and drooping an evening-dress, cut low. 
foliage. Fig. 6.—Another style of bretelle, without 


Fig. 5.—Bretelle ; body and sleeves of blonde, sleeves, save a short jockey of ribbon points 





Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 


edged with tassels of the same shade. It forms hued ribbon, intended for those who prefer thei: 

fichu lappels at the waist, edged with black lace, sleeves closed with a band at the wrist. 

which is continued over the shoulder. Fig. 9.—Collar, with lappels crossed at the 
Figs. 7 and 8.—Cuffs of lace, with muslin throat, where they are fastened by a brooch, or 


transparents, through which is drawn a bright ribbon bow. 











GENTLEMAN'S 





GENTLEMAN’S 





Tuere is a great variety of materials used in 
making dressing-gowns for gerntlemen—cash- 
mere, merino, French chintz, velvet, brocade, 
&c. The most common is good French chintz 
of high colors, with a lining of different pattern, 
and bordered all round with a strip of the same 
or different color. For many reasons these are 
the most desirable, as they wash much better 
than any others. Figured cashmere, lined with 
quilted silk and bordered with velvet, with a 
rich cord and tassel to confine it at the belt, is 
very handsome. The palm-leaf pattern is the 
best for this use. They can be made very ex- 
pensively or very cheaply. Good domestic chintz 
makes a very serviceable gown, but the French 
is preferable for the beauty of the colors and its 
durability. The accompanying pattern shows 
the size of a dressing-gown for a gentleman of 
ordinary stature. Of course it can be made 
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DRESSING-GOWN. 


smaller or larger, as desired, but preserving the 
proportions. 
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CORNER FOR POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 
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DIAGRAM FOR GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN 
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“LADY’S BOOK”? PURSE. 
(See blue Plate in front of Book.) 
Materials.—Emerald green, or blue silk, one skein and 


a half; black, half a skein; gold thread, sixteen skeins. 
Passementerie trimmings. Work in sc. 


Wiru the green silk, make a chain of 110 
stitches; close it into a round, and do two 
rounds. Join on gold. 

Ist and 2d rounds.—x 3 gold, 2 green; x re- 
peat all round. 

3d and 4th.—x 1 green, 1 gold, 3 more green ; 
x all round. 

5th and 6th.—All gold. 

7th.—x 4 green, 17 gold, 1 green; x 5 times. 

8th.—x 5 green, 15 gold, 2 green; x 5 times. 

9th.—x 6 green, 13 gold, 3 green; x 5 times. 
10th.—x 7 green, 11 gold, 4 green; x 5 times. 
11th.—x 8 green, 9 gold, 5 green; x 5 times. 

12th.—x 1 green, 1 gold, 6 green, 9 gold, 5 
green; x 5 times. 

13th.—x 3 gold, 5 green, 9 gold, 5 green; x 5 
times. 

14th.—The same. 

15th.—Like 12th. Join on black. 

16th.—x 8 green, 4 gold, 1 black, 4 gold, 5 
green ; x 5 times. 

17th.—x 7 green, 4 gold, 3 black, 4 gold, 4 
green; x 5 times. 

18th.—x 6 green, 4 gold, 5 black, 4 gold, 3 
green ; x 5 times. 

19th.—x 5 green, 
green; x 5 times. 

20th.—x 6 green, 2 gold, 9 black, 2 gold, 3 
green; x 5 times. 

2ist.—x 7 green, 11 black, 4 green; x 5 times. 

22d.—x 8 green, 11 black, 3 green; x 5 times. 

23d.—x 1 green, 1 gold, 7 green, 3 black, 1 
gold, 7 black, 2 green; x 5 times. 

24th.—x 3 gold, 7 green, 1 black, 3 gold, 7 
black, 1 green; x 5 times. 

25th.—x 3 gold, 1 black, 7 green, 3 gold, 1 
green, 7 black; x 5 times. 

26th.—x 1 black, 1 gold, 3 black, 7 green, 1 
gold, 3 green, 6 black; x 5 times. 

27th.—x 6 black, 11 green, 5 black; x 5 times. 

28th.—x 7 black, 11 green, 4 black ; x 5 times. 

29th.—x 6 black, 2 gold, 9 green, 2 gold, 3 
black ; x 5 limes. 

30th.—x 5 black, 4 gold, 7 green, 4 gold, 2 
black; x 5 times. 

31st.—Like 29th. 

32d.—Like 28th. 

33d.—x 1 black, 11 green, 3 black; x 5 times. 

34th.—x 2 black, 1 gold, 6 black, 3 green, 1 
gold, 8 green, 1 black ; x 5 times. 


4 gold, 7 black, 4 gold, 2 
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35th.—x 1 black, 3 gold, 6 black, 1 green, 3 
gold, 8 green; x 5 times. 

36th.—x 1 green, 3 gold, 1 green, 6 black, 3 
gold, 1 black, 7 green; x 5 times. 

37th.—x 7 green, 11 black, 4 green; x. 

Repeat backwards from the 22d round to the 
ist, inclusive of both; then close up the end, by 
decreasing eight times in every round, until 6 
stitches only are left. The other end is worked 
precisely the same. Then, on one foundation 
chain, work open square crochet, three inches 
deep, backwards and forwards. Slip on the 
rings, and join it to the other foundation chain. 
Add the tassels. 





GENTLEMAN’S COMFORTER. 
KNITTING. 
(See Engraving in Front.) 
Materials.—Five shades of crimson Berlin wool, half 
an ounce of each shade; and two pins, No. 14. 


Wiru the darkest shade cast on 120 loops, 
and knit two rows before commencing the pat- 
terns. 

lst pattern row.—Knit 3, a, knit 2 together 
three times, thread forward, knit 1 six times, knit 
2 together three times ; repeat from a, and finish 
with knit 3. 

2d.—Plain. 

3d.—Pearl. 

4th.—Pearl. 

Repeat these four rows with each shade, 
shading alternately from dark to light, and then 
to dark again, till thirty-six patterns are com- 
pleted. Cast off. Sew the edges together on 
the wrong side, then join the scallops which are 
formed at the ends by the pattern, so that they 
have the appearance of a star with six points. 
To the centre of each star sew the cord to which 
the tassel is attached. Make tassels of the va- 
rious shades of wool, and the cord of the same. 
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EMBROIDERY FOR A CHEMISE. 





FOR AN INFANT’S SHIRT. 
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Tue Ottoman Cover, emblematic of Peace, is 
designed to be worked in sc. with crochet cotton, 
No. 8; and green, black, and ruby beads, No. 2. 
To save all trouble, each color is to be threaded 
on a different reel, and the threads not used are 
held in, just as in crochet, with various colored 
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OTTOMAN AND SOFA COVER, 
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silks. The wreath is done in green beads, the 
motto in black; all the rest of the pattern is in 
the ruby beads. Work in the ends of every row 
in beginning and ending the following one. 

The ottoman cover may also be worked in 
square crochet. 
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POINT LACE CROCHET COLLAR PATTERNS. 


No. 3.—MECHLIN LACE PATTERN. 

Materials.—No. 20 cotton; steel crochet hook. 

lst row.—Make a chain of one hundred and 
sixty-eight stitches. 

2d.—Work two long stitches into one loop of 
the foundation, make one chain, miss one loop 
of the foundation, work two more long stitches 
into another loop of the foundation, make one 
chain, miss one loop, and repeat. 

3d.—Make a chain of five, working every 
fifth stitch into every fourth of the last row. 

4th.—A plain chain, working every third into 
the centre stitch of the five in last row. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh rows are treble 
open crochet. 

This finishes the band of the collar. 
each end neatly in plain double crochet. 

8th.—Make a chain of five, working the fifth 
into every fourth stitch of the last row; at the 
corners it must be worked into every third, 
commencing at the foundation chain and work- 
ing round the band to the foundation chain at 
the other end. 

9th.—A plain chain, working every third 
stitch into the centre stitch of the five in last 
row. 
10th.—Work four stitches double crochet, 
chain of four, repeat, always observing in this 
and the five following rows to increase one 
stitch in the chain at the corners. 

11th.—Work two chain stitches, * four stitches 
double crochet, commencing the first stitch on 
the second of the four stitches of double crochet 
in the last row, therefore the fourth stitch will 
be one beyond the fourth in last row, chain of 
five, and repeat from *. 

12th.— Work three chain stitches, * four 
stitches double crochet, commencing on the 
second of the four stitches of double crochet in 
the last row; this rule must also be observed in 
the three following rows, always to commence 
the first stitch of double crochet on the second 
of the four stitches of double crochet in the last 
row, chain of five, and repeat from *. 

13th.—Four chain stitches, * four stitches 
double crochet, chain of six, and repeat from *. 

14th.—The same as last. 

15th.—Five chain stitches, * four stitches 


double crochet, chain of seven, and repeat 
+ 


Crochet 


from 
16th.—One long stitch, chain of three, one 
long stitch into the fourth of last row, into the 
third at the corners, chain of three, and repeat. 
17th.—One long stitch, two chain, * one long 


5 
5 


4 





stitch; in this and the two following rows every 
long stitch must be worked into every third 
stitch of the last row, two chain, one long, two 
chain, work ten long stitches into successive 
loops, two chain, and repeat from *. 

18th.—One long stitch, two chain, one long, 
two chain, ten long as in last row, two chain, 
and repeat. 

19th.—One long, two chain, ten long in suc- 
cessive loops, two chain, one long, two chain, 
and repeat. 

20th.—Make a chain of five, working it with 
a stitch of double crochet into every other alter- 
nate stitch of the last row. 

21st.—One row of single open crochet, taking 
up every third stitch of the last row. 

22d.—Seven stitches double crochet, nine 
chain stitches; work the ninth into every se- 
venth of the last row, and repeat. Ten chain 
stitches must be made at the corners. 

23d.—Four stitches double crochet, four chain 
stitches, * nine long woiked into the nine chain 
stitches in the last row, making a chain stitch 
at the top between each of the long ones, four 
chain, one stitch double crochet worked on the 
centre stitch of the seven in the last row, four 
chain, and repeat from *. 

24th.—Three stitches double crochet, * one 
stitch double crochet over the one in the last 
row, four chain, one long stitch on the first of 
the nine long stitches in the last row, four 
chain, one long stitch into the fifth, four chain, 
one long into the ninth, four chain, one long 
into the thirteenth, four chain, one long into the 
seventeenth, four chain, repeat from *. 

Crochet the neck of the collar in plain double 
crochet. 





EMBROIDERY FOR A NECK-TIE. 
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Materials.—Half an ounce of white, half an ounce of 
cerise single Berlin wool; crochet, No. 2. 











work in this one long, two chain, miss 2; with 
cerise work one long in the long, two chain 
Wit white wool make achain of 159 stitches; { down each side, and at each end work one long, 





























ELEGANT WORK-BASKET. 455 
two chain, three times, in the stitch which is { five chain, one long in third chain; repeat one 
across the ends. long five chain, all along last round, finishing in 

2d round.— White, one long in long, two chain twelfth long from end. 
down each side, and five long with two chains » 3d.—Cerise, two long, five chain—the long 
between each in each of the three end stitches worked over the chain of last round. This 
of former round; repeat these two last rounds completes one border. Work asecond and third 
twice more, increasing the number of stitches in a similar manner at a little distance from each 
in forming the ends as may be required to form other, which completes one side. Work the 
the round. second to correspond; then with cerise work 

For the border, commence in the eleventh two long, five chain in every section of chains 
long stitch; with cerise, work one long, five along each side of headpiece. For strings, 
chain in each long to the eleventh long of re- crochet cerise and white wool together, and 
verse side. attach a tassel of wool to the ends. 


2d round.— White, one long in twelfth long; 





ELEGANT WORK-BASKET. 
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Materials.—A wire basket-frame, with movable han- 
dies; transparent white beads, and extra size ruby; 
rich sky-blue or vert-islay satin; chenille, No. 2, two 
pieces, te match ; and some narrow satin ribbon for the 
ruche; also card-board, fine wadding, and a bit of 
straw-beading, with purse-silk to match satin. 

Tue wire frame of this basket consists of two 


the colored purse-silk, and fasten it on at one 
oblong squares, one about eight inches long, the from the side, and the loop, instead of being 

) 

| 


corner of the frame. Thread on a loop of beads 
thus: 4 white, 1 ruby, 4 white. Take another 
stitch on the braid, about as far off as the space 
of six beads would be. Continue to make such 
a series of loops. The next row will be begun 


other about eleven. They are connected by a fastened into the braid, will be completed by 
wire at each corner, and have movable square running through the garnet of last row. All 
handles. the bottom and sides must be filled in this way ; 

The first operation is entirely to cover the { and it should be done on the outside of the 
wire, by wrapping broad white cotton braid all basket. Then make a pretty twisted fringe 
around it. This will be found more flexible, round the upper edge, to fall as seen in the en- 
and therefore better, than tape. Cut a piece of graving. Now twist the chenille round all the 
card-board for the bottom, cover it with wadding wires, so as to cover them completely. Do the 
on one side, and with a thin piece of flannel on handles in the same way. Quill some ribbon in 
the other; and then both sides must be covered the centre, along which lay a piece of straw- 
with satin, and the edges sewed together. This beading, and run it all round the top of the 
part, though prepared the first, will only be re- basket. Put in the bottom, and add bows at the 
quired at last. Now thread a long needle with handles. 
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DOYLEY—ARCHITECTURAL PATTERN. 


Materials.—No. 24 cotton. Nine ch, join in a round, 
into which work 16 d. 

Ist round.—1 d, 6 ch, miss 2,1 d3; repeat 3 
times more. 

2d.—After the last d of last round, 9 ch join 
in a round, into which work (2 d, 2 ch,9d), 18 
on the first d of last round, 5 d, 12 ch join ina 
round, into which work (11 d, 2 ch, 11 d), 15s 
on the first d of this round of 12 ch, 5 more d, 
all in the loop of 6 ch of last round, 1 s on the 
first d of last round ; repeat 3 times more. 

3d.——Miss the first d in the round of 9 ch, 1d 
in each of the 6 next d, (1 s, 2 ch, 1 s) in the 
2 ch, 1 d in each of the 6 next d; miss the last 
d in this round of 9 ch, the s on the first d of 
the first round, the 5 d in the loop of 6 ch of 
last round and the first d in the round of 12 ch; 
1d in each of the next 10 d (1 s, 2 ch, 18s) in 
the 2 ch at the point, 1 d in each of the next 10 
d; miss the last d in this round of 12 ch, the 5 
d in the same loop of 6 ch, and the 1 s on the 
second d of the first round; repeat 3 times 
more. The flower is now finished; eight more 
like it will be required. The framework round 
the flowers is worked thus: 1 d in the point of 
the first leaf of a flower (holding the wrong 
side of the flower towards you), 10 ch, 1s in 
the second leaf, 10 ch, 1 s in the point of the 
third leaf, 1 ch; join in a second and third 
flower in the same manner, but after the 1s in 
the point of the third leaf of the third flower, 
2 ch, 1 s in the same point, work round the 
three remaining sides of the third flower like 





the first side, making 1 s on the 1 s in the point 
of the first leaf, 1 s on the 1s in the point of 
the third leaf of the second flower; turn, 1 d in 
each of the next 10 ch, 1 d on the 1 s in the 
point of the eighth leaf of the third flower, 1 s 
in the point of the fourth leaf of the second 
flower, 1 d in the same s as the last d, 1 d in 
each of the next 10 ch, 1 d in the 2 ch in the 
point of the seventh leaf of the third flower; 
turn, work the third and fourth sides of the 
second flower like the third and fourth sides of 
the third flower; turn and work back on the 
fourth side like the fourth side of the third 
flower, work the third and fourth sides of the 
first flower like the third and fourth sides of the 
second flower as far as the 10 ch after the 1 s 
in the eighth leaf, then 1 s in the point of the 
first leaf, 2 ch, 1 s in the same point. Fasten 
off. Turn (the right side of the flowers will 
now be towards you), 1 d in the 2 ch at the 
point of the ninth leaf of the first flower, 1 s in 
the point of the first leaf of a fourth flower 
(the flower being held the right side towards 
you), 1d in each of the next 10 ch, 1 din the 
s in the point of the sixth leaf of the first 
flower, 1 s in the point of the second leaf of the 
fourth flower, 1d in the same s as the first d, 1 
d in each of the next 10 ch, join in two more 
flowers like the last; turn and work round the 
second row of flowers as round the first. In 
working the row of d across the top of the 
second row of flowers, join on a third row of 
flowers, and work round them like the second 
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INFANT'S BIB. 


row, but instead of working a row of d along the 
top of the third row of flowers, begin the bor- 
ders of circles and trefoils; begin five stitches 
from the corner of the D’Oyley, 10 ch, join ina 
round into which work 9 d (6 ch, join in a 
round, turn, 7 ch, 1 s, 3 times in this round, 
turn, 5 d, 3 ch, 5d) in the first loop of 7 ch; 11 
d in the next, and (5 d, 3 ch, 5 d) in the third; 
(1 s on the s that joins the 6 ch in a round) 9d 
in the same 10 ch, 5 d in 5 ch stitches of the 
D’Oyley, 1 d in the 2 ch at the corner; make 
another circle and trefvil like the last, joining 
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the point of the first lobe of the trefoil you are 


making to the third lobe of the last, 5 more d on 
5 stitches of the D’Oyley, 1 more circle and tre- 
foil like the last, and joined in the same manner; 
after which 7 d on 7 ch stitches of the D’Oyley, 
10 ch, join in a round into which work 18 d, 1s 
on the first d in this round, 7 d on 7 ch stitches 
of the D’Oyley, one circle with a trefoil upon it ; 
repeat these two circles across the side of the 
D’Oyley, and make the three round the next 
corner like the three round the first corner; 
work each side of the D’Oyley like the first. 
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Tue point to be turned under the waist of the frock, and pinned down. 
material, and plain or ornamented. 
VOL. LIII.—39 








It can be made of env 
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Receipts, Lc. 
LAYING OUT TABLES. 


No. L—BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND FOLDING 
NAPKINS. 

Tue art of laying out a table, whether for breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, tea, or supper, consists in arranging 
the various dishes, plate, glass, &c., methodically, and 
adhering to the rules we are about to make known. 

Much trouble, irregularity, and confusion will be 
avoided in a house where there is company, if servants 
are instructed to prepare the table, sideboard, or adinner- 
wagon, in a similar manner or order daily. 

All tables are usually laid out according to the follow- 
ing rules :— 

BREAKFASTS.—The table should be covered with a 
clean white cloth; the cups and saucers arranged at one 
end, if for tea; and at both ends, if for tea and coffee; 
or the coffee-cups and saucers may be arranged at the 
right-hand side of one end of the table, and the teacups 
and saucers at the left: the teapot and coffee-pot occu- 
pying the space between in front, and the urn that at the 
back. Some persons substitute cocoa or chocolate for 
coffee, in which case they are to be placed the same. 
The slop basin and milk jug should be placed to the 
left; and the cream, and hot milk jugs, with the sugar 
basin, to the right. 

The remainder of the table should be occupied in the 
centre by the various dishes to be partaken of; while at 
the sides must be ranged a large plate for meat, eggs, 
&ec., and a small one for toast, rolls, &c., with a small 
knife and fork for each person; the carving knife and 
fork being placed point to handle; the butter and bread 
knives to the right of their respective dishes, which oc- 
cupy the centre part, and spoons in front of the hot dishes 
with eravy. Saltcellars should occupy the four corners, 
ai.4, .° required, the cruets should be placed in the cen- 
tre of the table. 

Dry toast should never be prepared longer than five 
minutes before serving, as it becomes tough, and the 
buttered, soppy and greasy, if too long prepared. Hot 
rolls should be brought to table covered with a napkin. 

Every dish should be garnished appropriately, either 
with ornamental butter, water-cresses, parsley, or some 
one of the garnishes we shall point out in a future page. 

The dishes usually set upon the table are selected 
from hot, cold, and cured meats; hot, cold, cured, and 
potted fish; game; poultry, cold or devilled; fruit, ripe, 
preserved, or candied; dressed and undressed vegeta- 
bles; meat pies and patties, cold; eggs; honeycomb; 

entrées; and savory morsels—as grilled kidneys, ham- 
toast, devils, &e. 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
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Djeiners a la fourchette are laid the same as suppers, 
except that tea and coffee are introduced ; but not until 
the solids are removed. 

When laid for a marriage or christening breakfast, a 
bride’s or christening cake should occupy the centre in- 
stead of the épergne or plateau. 

LUNCHEONS, OR Noon1iNnGs.—The luncheon is laid in 
two ways. One way is to bring in a butler’s tray with 
let down sides, on which it is previously arranged upon 
a tray cloth, and, letting down the sides and spreading 
the cloth upon the dining-table to distribute the things 
as required. The other is to lay the cloth as for dinner, 
with the pickle-stand and cruets opposite each other; 
and, if in season, a small vase of flowers in the centre; 
if not, a water jug and tumblers, which may be placed 
on a side-table at other times. The sides of the table 
are occupied by the requisites for each guest, viz., two 
plates, a large and small fork and knives, and dessert- 
spoon. A folded napkin, and the bread under, is placed 
upon the plate of each guest. 

Carafes, with the tumblers belonging to and placed 
over them, are laid at the four corners, with the salt- 
cellars in front of them, between two tablespoons laid 
bow] to handle. 

The dishes generally served for luncheons are the re- 
mains of cold meat neatly trimmed and garnished ; cold 
game, hashed or plain ; hashes of all descriptions; cur- 
ries; minced meats; cold pies, savory, fruit, or plain; 
plainly cooked cutlets, steaks, and chops; omelettes ; 
bacon; eggs ; devils and grilled bones; potatoes; sweet- 
meats; butter; cheese; salad and pickles. In fact, 
almost anything dees for lunch, whether of fish, flesh, 
fowl, pastry, vegetables, or fruit. 

Ale and porter are generally served, but occasionally 
sherry, marsalla, port, or home-made wines are intro- 
duced, with biscuits and ripe fruit. 

A good housewife should always have something in 
the house ready to convert into a neat little luncheon, 
in case a few friends drop in, to what some are pleased 
to call a “ tiffin;” and it is astonishing how a really 
handsome-looking affair may be made out of the remains 
of the dinner served the day before, some handsome 
glass, a sprinkle of good plate, a few flowers, and above 
all, a hearty welcome. 

Napxkins.—Dinner napkins should be about twenty- 
eight inches broad, and thirty inches long. They may 
be folded in a variety of ways, which impart a style to 
a table, without adding much to the expense, and may 
be readily accomplished with a little practice and atten- 
tion to the following directions and diagrams :— 

THe Mitre. (Fig. 1.)—Fold the napkin into three 
parts lengthwise, then turn down the right-hand corner, 
and turn up the left-hand one, as in Fig. 2, a and 0. 


=» 


Fig. 3. 
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Turn back the point a towards the right, so that it shall 
lie behind c; and b to the left, so as to be behind d. 
Double the napkin back at the line e, then turn up f 
from before and g from behind, when they will appear 
es in Fig. 3. Bend the corner A towards the right, and 


tuck it behind i, and turn back the corner & towards the 
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Icft, at the dotted line, and tuck it into a corresponding 
part at the back. The bread is placed under the mitre, 
or in the centre at the top. 

THE Exquisite. (Fig. 4.)}—Fold the napkin into 
three parts lengthwise, then fold down two-fifths of the 
length from each side, as in Fig. 5, at a; roll up the 
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Fig. 4. Fig. 5. 





part b towards the back, repeat on the other side, then 
turn up the corner towards the corner a, and it will ap- 
pear as d. The centre part e is now to be turned up 
at the bottom, and down at the top, and the two rolls 
brought under the centre piece as in Fig. 4. The bread 
is placed under the centre band, k, Fig. 4. 

THe CoLLeGIANn. (Fig. 6.)—Fold the napkin into 
three parts lengthwise, then turn down the two sides to- 
wards you, so that they shall appear as in Fig. 7; then 
roll up the part a underneath, until it looks like b, Fig. 8. 
Now take the corner ) and turn it up towards c, so that 
the edge of the rolled part shall be even with the central 
line; repeat the same on the other side, and turn the 
whole over, when it will appear as in Fig.6. The bread 
is placed underneath the part k. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO COOK VEAL. 


VeaL—THE FILLet.—The fillet derives much of its 
pleasant flavor from being stuffed. Veal, in itself, being 
nearly tasteless, the stuffing should be placed in the 
hollow place whence the bone is extracted, and the 
joint should be roasted a beautiful brown; it should be 
roasted gradually, as the meat being solid will require 
to be thoroughly dune through without burning the out- 
side. Like pork, it is sufficiently indigestible without 
being sent to the table and eaten half cooked; a dish 
of boiled bacon or ham should accompany it to the 
table; a lemon also. 

In roasting veal, care must be taken that it is not at 
first placed too near the fire; the fat of a loin, one of 
the most delicate joints of veal, should be covered with 
greased paper; a fillet also should have on the caul 
until nearly enough; the shoulder should be thoroughly 
boiled; when nearly done dredge with flour, and produce 
a fine froth. 


FIttet oF VEAL, BotLen.—Bind it round with 
tape, put it in a floured cloth and in cold water, boil 
very gently two hours and a half, or, if simmered, which 
1s perhaps the better way, four hours will be taken; it 
may be sent to the table in béchamel or with oyster 
sauce. 

Care should be taken to keep it as white as possible, 


BREAST OF VEAL STEWED.—Put it into the stewpan 
with some white stock, not much; add aglass of sherry, 
a few mushrooms, a bunch of sweet herbs, three onions, 
pepper, and salt. Stew till tender, strain the gravy, 
and send to table garnished with force-meat balls. 

BREAST OF VEAL, BoILeED,—Put it into plenty of 
cold water, let it come to a boil, keep the scum clear as 
often as it rises; when it boils add a bunch of parsley, 
a few blades of mace, a small bunch of sweet herbs, 
twenty or thirty white peppers; stew an hour and a 
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Fig. 6. Fig. 7. 





quarter, send to table with a nice piece of bacon, and 
parsley and butter. 


BREAST OF VEAL RaGovutT.—Divide the breast 
lengthwise in two, cut each piece into porticns of a 
reasonable size, put them into a pan with boiling 
butter, fry a clear brown, lay the pieces in a stewpan 
with sufficient veal broth to cover them, throw in a 
small fagot of sweet herbs and parsley, two onions, 
one large blade of mace, half a dessertspoonful of all- 
spice, and the peal of a lemon, season with pepper and 
salt, cover close, and stew an hour and a half, or 
longer if the meat requires it; take it off and strain the 
gravy, remove the fat, keep the veal closely covered, 
and in a small stewpan put a little butter and flour, 
pour in the strained gravy gradually, let it come to a 
boil, remove any scum that may rise, pour in a glass 
of sherry or Madeira, two tablespoonfuls of Harvey's 
sauce or mushroom ketchup, and squeeze in the juice 
of half a lemon; boil it up, place the veal in a deep, 
hot dish, pour the gravy over it, and serve, 


BREAST OF VEAL, Forcep.—After taking out the 
tendons and all the rib bones, flatten and trim the veal, 
spread it all over with forcemeat, sprinkle over it, if 
you have got it, a little chopped truffle or mushrooms, 
sprinkle a little pepper and salt over it, then roll it 
tightly up and tie it, then put it into a cloth and stew it 
for several hours, take it up, and take off the cloth and 
strings; dry it and glaze it; put some good sauce. 


SHOULDER OF VEAL.— Remove the knuckle and 
roast what remains, as the fillet; it may or may not 
be stuffed at pleasure; if not stuffed, serve with oyster 
or mushroom sauce; if stuffed, with melted butter. 

SHOULDER OF VEAL, BONED AND STEWED.—Bone 
the shoulder and lay in the orifice a veal forcemeat ; 
roll and bind the shoulder; roast it an hour; then put it 
into a stewpan with good white or brown gravy and 
stew four or five hours; regulate the time to the size 
of the joint; take up the meat, strain the gravy to clear 
it of fat, and serve with forcemeat balls. 


SHOULDER OF VEAL A LA PIEDMONTESE.—Strip the 
skin off the shoulder, leaving it attached at one end; 
now lard the meat with fat bacon or ham, add a season- 
ing of sweet herbs, mace, parsley, lemon-peel chopped 
fine, pepper and salt; replace the skin, place in a stew- 
pan with gravy, and stew till tender; then chop spinach 
fine, to which add a tablespoonful of vinegar; chop a 
lettuce with it, also some onions, parsley, and mush- 
rooms, stew them in butter; add to them when tender 
some of the gravy, bits of ham, and some sweetbreads ; 
stew all together for a short time, lift up the skin of the 
shoulder, and place the herbs over and under; return 
the skin as before, pour melted butter over it, add 
crumbs of bread. brown it in the oven, and serve hot 
with gravy in the dish. 
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Loin oF VEAL, SteEwEep.—The chump end is the 
part to stew. Put it well floured into a stewpan with 
butter; after the butter has been browned over the fire, 
brown it, and when a good color pour in enough veal 
broth to half cover it; put in two carrots cut in pieces, 
an onion, a little parsley, and a small bunch of sweet 
herbs; stew it two hours and a half, turn it when half 
done; when enough take out the meat, thicken the 
broth, season it, and pour over the veal. 


Loin or VEAL.—Divide the loin, roast the kidney, 
and place under the fat a toast, and serve swimming in 
melted butter. The chump end must be stuffed with 
the same stuffing as the fillet, and served with the 
same sauce; those who object to putting the stuffing in 
the joint may send it to table with balls of stuffing in 
the dish. 

Loin oF VEAL, BorLep.—Take a loin, about eight 
pounds, skewer down the flap without disturbing the 
kidney, put the lom into a kettle with enough cold 
water to cover it, let it come gradually to a boil (it 
cannot boil too slowly), continue for two hours and a 
quarter, but it must boil; remove the scum as it rises, 
send it to table in béchamel, or with parsley and melted 
butter. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 
DOMESTIC SURGERY. 
(Continued from October Number.) 


Ordinary Cupping is performed the same as dry cup- 
ping, with this exception, that the part is scarified or 
scratched with a lancet so as to cause the blood to flow. 
Then the glass is placed over it again with the lighted 
paper in it; and, when sufficient blood has been taken 
away, the parts are sponged, and a piece of sticking- 
plaster applied over them. 

LEECHES AND THEIR APPLICATION.—The leech 
used for medical purposes is called the Hirudo medi- 
cinalis, to distinguish it from other varieties, such as 
the horse-leech and the Lisbon leech. It varies from 
two to four inches in length, and is of a blackish-brown 
color, marked on the back with six yellow spots, and 
edged with a yellow line on each side. Formerly, 
leeches were supplied by Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, and 
other fenny countries; but latterly, most of the leeches 
are procured from France, where they are now becoming 
scarce. 

When leeches are applied to a part, it should be tho- 
roughly freed from down or hair by shaving, and all 
liniments, &c. carefully and effectually cleaned away 
by washing. If the leech is hungry, it will soon bite; 
but sometimes great difficulty is experienced in getting 
them to fasten on. When this is the case, roll the leech 
into a little porter, or moisten the surface with a little 
blood, or milk, or sugar and water. Leeches may be 
applied by bolding them over the part with a piece of 
linen cloth, or by means of an inverted glass, under 
which they must be placed. 

When applied to the gums, care should be taken to 
use a leech glass, as they are apt to creep down the 
patient’s throat. A large swan’s quill will answer the 
purpose of a leech glass. When leeches are gorged, 
they will drop off themselves. Never fear them off from 
& person, but just dip the point of a moistened finger 
into some salt and touch them with it. 

Leeches are supposed to abstract about two drachms 
of blood, or six leeches draw about an ounce; but this 
is independent of the bleeding after they have come off, 
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and more blood generally flows then than during the 
time they are sucking. 

After leeches come away, encourage the bleeding by 
flannels dipped in hot water and wrung out dry, and 
then apply a warm “ spongio-piline” poultice. If the 
bleeding is not to be encouraged, cover the bites with 
rag dipped in olive-oil, or spread with spermaceti oint- 
ment, having previously sponged the parts clean. 

When bleeding continues from leech-bites, and it is 
desirable to stop it, apply pressure with the fingers over 
the part, or dip a rag in a strong solution of alum and 
lay over them, or use the tincture of sesquichloride of 
iron, or apply a leaf of matico to them, placing the 
under surface of the leaf next to the skin, or touch each 
bite with a finely pointed piece of lunar causti¢; and, 
if all these tried in succession fail, pass a fine needle 
through a fold of the skin so as to include the bite, and 
twist a piece of thread around it. Be sure never to 
allow any one to go to sleep with leech-bites bleeding 
without watching them carefully; and never apply too 
many to children. 

After leeches have been used, they should be placed 
in water containing sixteen per cent. of salt, which 
facilitates the removal of the blood they contain; and 
they should afterwards be placed one by one in warm 
water, and the blood forced out by gentle pressure. The 
leeches should then be thrown into fresh water, which 
is to be renewed every twenty-four hours; and they 
may then be re-applied after an interval of eight or ten 
days. A second time they may be disgorged. 

If a leech is accidentally swallowed, or by any means 
gets into the body, employ an emetic, or enema of salt 
and water. 

Scarification is useful in severe contusions and in- 
flammation of parts. It is performed by scratching or 
slightly cutting through the skin with a lancet, holding 
the lancet as you would a pen when you are ruling lines 
on paper. 

AccIDENTS.—Always send off for a surgeon immedi- 
ately an accident occurs, but treat as directed until he 
arrives. Burns.—If the skin is much injured, spread 
some linen pretty thickly with chalk ointment, and lay 
over the part, and give the patient some brandy and 
water if much exhausted; then send for a medical man. 
If not much injured, and very painful, use the same 
ointment, or apply carded cotton dipped in lime-water 
or linseed-oil. If you please, you may lay cloths dipped 
in ether over the parts, or cold lotions. 


THE TOILET. 


BERGAMOT.—This most useful perfume is procured 
from the Citrus bergamia by expression from the peel of 
the fruit. It has a soft sweet odor, too well known to 
need description here. When new and good it has a 
greenish-yellow tint, but loses its greenness by age, 
especially if kept in imperfectly corked bottles. It then 
becomes cloudy from the deposit of resinous matter, 
produced by the contact of the air, and acquires a tur- 
pentine smell. 

It is best preserved in well-stoppered bottles, kept in 
a cool cellar, and in the dark; light, especially the 
direct sunshine, quickly deteriorates its odor. This 
observation may be applied, indeed, to all perfumes, 
except rose, which is not so spoiled. 

When bergamot is mixed with other essential oils, it 
greatly adds to their richness, and gives a sweetness to 
spice-oils attainable by no other means; and such com- 
pounds are much used in the most highly scented soaps. 
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Mixed with rectified spirit in the proportions of about 
four ounces of bergamot to a gallon, it forms what is 
called “extract of bergamot,’’ and in this state is used 
for the handkerchief. Though well covered with ex- 
tract of orris and other matters, it is the leading ingre- 
dient in “ Bayley & Blew’s Essence Bouquet.” 

BENZOIN, also called Benjamin.—This is a very use- 
ful substance to perfumers. It exudes from the Slyraz 
benzoin by wounding the tree, and, drying, becomes a 
hard gum-resin. It is principally imported from Bor- 
neo, Java, Sumatra, and Siam. The best kind comes 
from the latter place, and used to be called Amygda- 
loides, because of its being interspersed with several 
white spots, which resemble broken almonds. When 
heated, these white specks rise as a smoke, which is 
easily condensed’upon paper. The material thus sepa- 
rated from the benzoin is called flowers of benzoin in 
commerce, and by chemists is termed benzoic acid. It 
has all, or nearly all, the odor of the resin from which 
it is derived. ; 

The extract, or tincture of benzoin, forms a good 
basis for a bouquet. Like balsam of Tolu, it gives per- 
manence and body to a perfume made with an essen- 
tial oil in spirit. 

The principal consumption of benzoin is in the manu- 
facture of pastilles, and for the preparation of fictitious 
vanilla pomade. 

CARAWAY.—This odoriferous principle is drawn by 
distillation from the seeds of the Carwm carui. It has 
a very pleasant smell, quite familiar enough without 
description. It is well adapted to perfume soap, for 
which it is much used in England, though rarely if ever 
on the continent. When dissolved in spirit, it may be 
used in combination with oil of lavender and bergamot 
for the manufacture of cheap essences in a similar way 
to cloves. If caraway seeds are ground, they are well 
adapted for mixing to form sachet powder. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


AN EXCELLENT RECEIPT FOR MENDING CHINA.— 
Take a very thick solution of gum arabic in water, and 
stir into it plaster of Paris until the mixture becomes a 
viscous paste. Apply it with a brush to the fractured 
edges, and stick them together. In three days the 
article cannot again be broken in the same place. The 
whiteness of the cement renders it doubly valuable. 


To REMOVE MARKING-INK.—Wet the stain with 
fresh solution of chloride of lime; and, after ten or 
twelve minutes, if the marks have become white, dip 
the part in solution of ammonia (the liquid ammoniz# 
of chemists) or hyposulphate of soda. In a few 
minutes, wash in clean water. 


To CLEAN S1LK.—Dresses cleaned by the following 
method have not the appearance of being cleaned: 
Quarter of a pound of honey, quarter of a pound of 
soft soap, two wineglasses of gin, three gills of boiling 
water; mix, and let stand until blood-warm; spread 
the silk on a clean table with a cloth under it—there 
must be no gathers; dip a nail-brush into the mixture, 
and rub the silk well, especially where there are stains 
or the most dirt or spots, and with a sponge wet the 
whole breadth generally, and rub gently; then rinse the 
silk in cold soft water; hang it up to drain, and iron it 
damp. The quantity stated is for a plain dress. 

How TO KEEP GATHERED FRUIT AND FLOWERS 
ALWAYs Fresn.—A friend has just informed us that 
fruit and flowers may be preserved from decay and 
fading by immersing them in a solution of gum arabio 
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in water two or three times, waiting a sufficient time 
between each immersion to allow the gumtodry. This 
process covers the surface of the fruit with a thin coat- 
ing of the gum, which is entirely impervious to the air, 
and thus prevents the decay of the fruit, or the wither- 
ing of the flower. Our friend has roses thus preserved 
which have all the beauty of freshly plucked ones, 
though they have been separated from the parent stem 
since June last. To insure success in experiments of 
this kind, it should be borne in mind that the whole 
surface must be completely covered ; for, if the air only 
gains entrance at a pin-hole, the labor will be lost. In 
preserving specimens of fruit, particular care should be 
taken to cover the stem and all with the gum. A good 
way is to wind a thread of silk about the stem, and 
then sink it slowly in the solution, which should not be 
so strong as to leave a particle of the gum undissolved. 
The gum is so perfectly transparent that you can with 
difficulty detect its presence, except by the touch. Here 
we have another simple method of fixing the fleeting 
beauty of nature, and surrounding ourselves ever with 
those objects which most elevate the mind, refine the 
taste, and purify the heart. 

EssENCE OF ANCHOVIES.—A pound of the best an- 
chovies, two quarts of water, two bay leaves, some 
whole pepper, a little scraped horse-radish, a little 
thyme, two blades of mace, six shalots chopped small, 
a gill of port wine, half the rind of a lemon, a gill of 
ketchup, and boil them together for twenty minutes, 
then rub them through a tammy with a wooden spoon; 
when cold, put it into pint bottles, cork them close, and 
keep them in a dry place. 

COMPOSITION FOR RENDERING CANVAS WATER- 
PROOF AND PLIABLE.—Boil one pound of yellow soap 
in six pints of water, and add the solution, while hot, 
to one hundred-weight of any paint. When this has 
been applied and become dry, paint the canvas again 
with any paint. 

A NIcE dish for breakfast might be made as follows 
Take one egg, and beat it up, and a teaspoonful of salt; 
pour in about two-thirds of a pint of water, then slice 
some bread, dip ‘t in, and fry in a little butter; serve 
warm. 

WE cut the following from an exchange :— 

Locxsaw.—I have noticed, lately, several deaths by 
lockjaw, and for the information of all I will give a 
certain remedy. When any one runs a nail or any 
sharp iron in any part of his body, take a common 
smoke pipe, fill it with tobacco, light it well, then take 
a cloth or silk handkerchief, place it over the bowl of 
the pipe and blow the smoke through the stem into the 
wound. Two or three pipefulls will be sufficient to 
set the wound discharging. I have tried it myself, and 
five others, and found it gave immediate relief. If the 
wound has been some days standing, it will open again 
if the tobacco is good. Try it, any one who may chance 
to get such a wound. 

To OBTAIN FLOWERS FROM BvuLBOUVS RooTs IN 
THREE WeeEkKsS.—Put quicklime into a flower-pot till it 
is rather more than half full; fill up with good earth; 
plant your bulbs in the usual manner; keep the earth 
slightly damp. The heat given out by the lime will rise 
through the earth, which will temper its fierceness ; 
and in this manner beautiful flowers may be obtained 
at any season. 

DupvuyTREN’s PomatTumM.—Tincture of cantharides, 
ten parts; lard, ten parts. Mix well, and rub into the 
roots of hair. 
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CONTRIBUTED RECEIPTS. 


Lemon JeLtity.—One and three-quarters ounces of 
Russian isinglass, one and a quarter pounds of loaf- 
sugar, and three lemons. Cut the isinglass in small 
pieces, turn over it one quart of cold water, and let it 
stand half an hour; then pour off the water, and 
put the isinglass into a pitcher with the juice of two of 
the lemons, and one cut in slices, the sugar, and a des- 
sertspoonful of rose-water; over the whole pour three 
pints of boiling water; cover it, and let it stand an hour, 
or till the isinglass is dissolved; then strain it through 
& jelly bag in your forms, and set them in a cool place. 


Tomato Ketcnup.—Squeeze the tomatoes through 
a sieve; to six quarts of the pulp and juice add three 
quarts of the best vinegar; set it over a slow fire 
to boil, and when it begins to thicken add one-half 
ounce each of cloves, allspice, and pepper, one-quarter 
ounce of cinnamon, and two nutmegs, all finely pow- 
dered ; boil it to the consistence of thin mush; then add 
four tablespoonfuls of salt; when cold, bottle and seal 
it. This should be boiled in a porcelain kettle, or re- 
moved from a brass or tin one before the salt is added. 


For DIseASES OF THE BOWELS.—Take equal parts 
of syrup rhubarb, paregoric, and spirits of camphor; 
mix together. Dose for an adult, one teaspoonful. If 
necessary, it may be repeated in two or three hours. 

For CHOLERA Morsvus.—Take a chicken just killed, 
if possible; boil it in two or three quarts of water; and 
let the patient drink freely of the broth, either with or 
without salt. It should be boiled several hours. 

The lemon jelly is very quickly and easily made, and 
is very agreeable to sick persons. I have found it par- 
ticularly grateful to persons suffering from diseased 
lungs and fevers. 

The tomato ketchup I find, on referring to my book, 
bears date 1829, and was given by an officer in the 
navy, who brought it from Italy. In those days toma- 
toes were seldom used, except by travelled persons. 

The rhubarb mixture will be found preferable to any 
other preparation of rhubarb for pains arising from 
eating crude substances; and the “chicken broth” is 
an old family medicine given by a physician of the old 
French school. 

To TAKE INK OUT OF THE FLOOR.—Cover the spot 
with fresh wood-ashes, and wet them a little; let them 
remain forty-eight hours, keeping them damp, and the 
ink will be removed. It is equally good for removing 
stains from linen or white cotton goods, but would not 
do for colored. 

Green Corn OMELET.—The following receipt for 
this delicacy is said to be excellent: Grate the corn from 
twelve ears of corn boiled ; beat up five eggs, stir them 
with the corn; season with pepper and salt, and fry the 
mixture brown, browning the top with a hot shovel. If 
fried in small cakes, with a little flour and milk stirred 
in to form a batter, this is very nice. 

Tue August number of Godey asked for a receipt for 
preserving cucumbers as a sweetmeat. The following 
is good and sure; Select sound green cucumbers; let 
them lay in salt water aine days, standing by the stove; 
stir them carefully from the bottom every day; then 
take them out, cut them in quarters, scrape out the 
seeds, laying them in alum water; keep them hot, and 
when green let them boil two minutes in the same 
water; then take out the fruit and let it iay twenty- 
four hours in fresh water, stirring often; now have 
ready your syrup; one pound and one quarter of 
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sugar to one pound of fruit; flavor strong of ginger-root 
and lemon; one gill of best brandy to one quart of 
syrup; let the syrup remain on the fruit four days; then 
drain it off and boil more, and, if very much thinned, 
add more sugar. Do not fear to use this: it has stood 
the trial of many years. 


Chemistry for the Doung. 





40. Hence the operation of evaporating away the 
water from the solution of starch and water will be 
best acccomplished by means of either a steam or a 
water bath. 

41. To make a steam bath, take a saucepan, and, 
having put some water into it, make the water boil. 
To apply this steam bath to our present wants, put the 
solution of starch and water into a saucer, and put the 
saucer over and upon the mouth of the saucepan. 

42. By this means, all danger of burning the starch 
will be obviated, inasmuch as the solution can never 
become hotter than the steam of water boiling under 
the conditions indicated—a degree of heat quite insuffi- 
cient to produce burning. If the saucer be merely 
bathed with steam, it is said, in the language of chemis- 
try, to be heated by a steam bath. Had it dipped, how- 
ever, into the boiling water, it would have been heated 
by a water bath. 

43. When the evaporation of the two solutions has 
been completed, the proposed case of analysis will 
have been effected; inasmuch as the sand will have 
beer left in the cup or glass (the process of decantation 
having been adopted), or upon the filter (if this process 
has been followed), and the salt and starch will each 
have been obtained separately by evaporation. 

44. Throughout the second part of this analysis I 
have advised the process of decantation rather than of 
filtration, inasmuch as the adhesive nature of starch 
renders its solution difficult of passing through the 
pores of a filter. Throughout the first part I have 
advised it for the reason given in foot-note. 

45. Had it been desired, however, the process of re- 
moving the salt might have been, without difficulty, 
accomplished by filtration; and this being effected, the 
sand and the starch might have been washed off the 
filter into a cup, or basin, or glass, for the purpose of 
being subjected to affusion with hot water, and subse- 
quent decantation. 

46. Having concluded this analysis, let all the appa- 
ratus be cleaned as before, and put away. 

47. The young analyst may now amuse himself bv 
testing vegetable substances for the presence of starch 
by means of tincture of iodine. The operation may be 
commenced by cutting some potatoes into thin slices, 
and touching them with the end of a glass rod dipped 
in tincture of iodine; when a deep blue spot will result. 
In the same manner may the fact be demonstrated that 
lemons and oranges contain starch in the cellular sub- 
stance next the juicy part, and entering between the 
fruity partitions. In the same way, also, may it be 
demonstrated that young buds of almost any growing 
plant contain starch; and, in short, by means of the 
iodine test, the presence of starch may be indicated in 
a large range of vegetable productions. 

Pursuing the train of reasoning to which the analysis 
just described naturally gives rise, we are naturally 
led to reflect on the conditions under which starch is 
found in the vegetable kingdom, and the purposes for 
which it is designed. 

















EDITORS’ 


* Books should to one of these four ends conduce— f 
For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.”"—-DENHAM. ! 


AUTHORSHIP, or rather the “ making of books,’’ has 
become so common an art, that the announcement of a 
new work has very little effect on the publicear. Not 
so to the writer, The first appearance in print is an 
era never to be forgotten by the young author. The first 
story or poem “ accepted” by the editor of a periodical 
from some new contributor, what a tumult of hopes 
and fancies it awakens in the mind of the literary 
adventurer who has thus launched his or her little skiff 
into the ocean of authorship! Dangers are forgotten, 
difficulties vanish, impossibilities even are overcome— 
in imagination—and the happy aspirant for literary 
glory sees the gate of the temple of Fame swing wide to 
welcome a new genius to her honors and her rewards. 

These fancies are very pleasant, but rarely prove 
realities. Or, if the young writer has true genius and 
finally succeeds, the preliminary steps must be in the 
plain, plodding path of business. This was the way 
Agnes Atheling had to pursue; and her experience we 
give for the benefit of our young lady writers. 

The Publisher —The manuscript of Agnes* was made 
into a parcel, duly packed and tied up, not in a delicate 
wrapper or with pretty ribbons, as perhaps the affec- 
tionate regard of Agnes might have suggested, but in 
the commonest and most matter-of-fact parcel imagin- 
able. But by that time it began to be debated whether 


§ 
| 
Charlie after all was a sufficiently dignified messenger. | 
2 
} 
; 
; 
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He was only a boy—that was not to be disputed; and 
Mrs. Atheling did not think him at all remarkable for 
his “manners,” and papa doubted whether he was able 
to manage a matter of businegs. But, then, who would 
go !—not the girls, certainly, and not their mother, who 
was somewhat timid out of her own house. Mr. Athe- 
ling could not leave his office; and really, after all their 
objections, there was nobody but Charlie, unless it was 
Mr. Foggo, whom Agnes would by no means consent to 
employ. So they brushed their big boy, as carefully as 
Moses Primrose was brushed before he went to the fair, 
and gave him strict injunctions to look as grave, as 
sensible, and as old as possible. All these commands 
Charlie received with perfect coolness, hoisting his par- 
cel under his arm, and remaining entirely unmoved by 
the excitement around him. “J know well enough— 
don’t be afraid,” said Charlie. And he strode off liko a 
young ogre, carrying Agnes’s fortune under his arm. 
They all went to the window to look after him with 
seme alarm and some hope; but, though they were 
troubled for his youth, his abruptness, and his want of 
‘‘ manners,” there was exhilaration in the steady ring 
of Charlie’s manful foot, and his own entire and un- 
doubting confidence. On he went, a boyish giant, to 
throw down that slender gage and challenge of the 
young genius to all the world; meanwhile, they returned 
to their private occupations, this little group of women 
excited, doubtful, much expecting, marvelling over and 
over again what Mr. Burlington would say. Such an 
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eminence of lofty criticism and censorship these good 
people, upon this morning, recognized in the position of 
Mr. Burlington! He seemed to hold in his hands the 
universal key which opened everything. Fame, honor, 
and reward, at that moment, appeared to these simple 
minds to be mere vassals of his pleasure; and all the 
balance of the future, as Agnes fancied, lay in the 
doubtful chance whether he was propitious or unpro- 
pitious. Simple imaginations! Mr. Burlington, at that 
moment taking off his top-coat, and placing his easy- 
chair where no draught could reach it, was about as 
innocent of literature as Charlie Atheling himself. 

But Charlie, who had to go to “the office” after he 
fulfilled his mission, could not come home till the eve- 
ning; so they had to be patient in spite of themselves. 

When Charlie came home, though he came earlier 
than papa, and there was full opportunity to interrogate 
him, Charlie, we are grieved to say, was not very 
satisfactory in his communications. ‘“ Yes,” said 
Charlie, ‘I saw him: I don’t know if it was the head- 
man. Of course, I asked for Mr. Burlington—and he 
took the parcel—that’s all.” 

“ That ’s all?—you little savage!” cried Marian, who 
was not half as big as Charlie. ‘ Did he say he would 
be glad to have it? Did he ask who hadwritten it? 
What did he say?” 

“Are you sure it was Mr. Burlington?” said Agnes. 
* Did he look pleased?) What do you think he thought? 
What did you say to him? Charlie, boy, tell us what 
you said.” 

“T won’t tell you a word if you press upon me like 
thet,” said the big boy. “Sit down and be quiet. 
Mother, make them sit down. I don’t know if it was 
Mr. Burlington; I don’t think it was: it was a washy 
man, that never could have been head of that place. 
He took the papers, and made a face at me, and said: 
‘Are they yourown?’ I said ‘ No’ plain enough; and 
then he looked at the first page, and said they must be 
left. So I left them. Well, what was a man to do? 
Of course, that is all.”’ 

* What do you mean by making a face at you, boy?’’ 
said the watchful mother. “I do trust, Charlie, my 
dear, you were careful how to behave, and did not 
make any of your faces at him.” 

“ Oh, it was only a smile!” said Charlie, with again 
a grotesque imitation. ‘* Are they your own ?’—mean- 
ing I was just a boy to be laughed at, you know—I 
should think so: as if I could not make an end of half- 
a-dozen like him.” 

* Don’t brag, Charlie,” said Marian, “and don’t be 
angry about the gentleman, you silly boy. He always 
must have something on his mind different from a lad 
like you.” 

Chariie laughed with grim satisfaction. ‘ He hasn’t 
a great deal on his mind, that chap,” said the big boy; 
“but I wouldn’t be he, set up there for no end but 
reading rubbish—not for—five hundred a year.” 

Now, we beg to explain that five hundred a year was 
a perfectly magnificent income to the imagination of 
Bellevue. Charlie could not think at the moment of 
any greater inducement. 
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And he has Agnes’s book to 
That was indeed an overpower- 


* Reading rubbish! 
read !’’ cried Marian. 
ing anti-climax. 

“ Yes, but how did he look?’ Do you think he was 
And will it be sure to come *o Mr. Burlington 
safe!’ said Agnes. Agnes could not help having a 
secret impression that there might be some plot against 
this book of hers, and that everybody knew how im- 
portant it was. 

“* Why, he looked as other people look who have no- 
thing to say,’’ said Charlie; “and I had nothing to say: 
so we got on together. And he said it looked original— 
much he could tell from the first page! And so, of 
course, I came away. They’re to write when they ’ve 
read it over. I tell you, that’s all. I don’t believe it 
was Mr. Burlington; but it was the man that does that 
sort of thing, and so it was all the same.” 

This was the substance of Charlie’s report. He could 
not be prevailed upon to describe how this important 
critic looked, or if he was pleased, or anything about 
him. He was a washy man, Charlie said. But the 
obstinate boy would not even explain what washy 
meant; so they had to leave the question in the hands 
They were by no 


pleased ? 


ef time to bring elucidation to it. 
means patient. Many and oft-repeated were the at- 
tacks upon Charlie, many the wonderings over the 
emnipotent personage who had the power of this deci- 
sion in his keeping; but, in the mean time, and for 
sundry days and weeks following, these hasty girls had 
te wait and to be content. 

The Proposal.—At length, one rainy afternoon, when 
everybody was out of sorts and quite melancholy at No. 
10, Bellevue, suddenly the outer gate swung open—an 
audible footstep came towards the door. Fairest of 
readers, a word with you! If you are given to morning 
ealls, and love to be welcomed, make your visits on a 
wet day! 

It was not a visitor, however welcome—better than 
that—ecstatic sound! it was the postman—the post- 
man, drenched and sullen, hiding his crimson glories 
under an oilskin cape; and it was a letter, solemn and 
mysterious, in an unknown hand—a big blue letter, 
addressed to Miss Atheling. With trembling fingers 
Agnes opened it, taking, with awe and apprehension, 
out of the big blue envelope, a blue and big inclosure 
and alittle note. The paper fell to the ground, and was 
seized upon by Marian. The excited girl sprang up 
with it, almost upsetting Bell and Beau. “It is in 
print! Memorandum of an agreement—oh mamma!” 
eried Marian, holding up the dangerous ‘nstrument. 
Agnes sat down immediately in her chair, quite hushed 
for the instant. It was an actual reality, Mr. Burling- 
ton’s letter—and a veritable proposal—not for herself, 
but for her book. 

The girls, we are obliged to confess, were slightly out 
of their wits for about an hour after this memorable 
arrival. Even Mrs. Atheling was excited, and Bell 
and Beau ran about the room in unwitting exhilaration, 
shouting at the top of their small, sweet, shrill voices, 
and tumbling over each other unreproved. The good 
mother, to tell the truth, would have liked to ery a little 
if she could have managed it, and was much moved, 
and disposed to take this, not as a mere matter of busi- 
ness, but as a tender office of friendship and esteem on 
the part of the unconscious Mr. Burlington. Mrs. Athe- 
ling could not help fancying that somehow this wonder- 
ful chance had happened to Agnes because she was “a 
good girl.” 

And until papa and Charlie came home they were not 
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very particular about the conditions of the agreement. 
The event itself was the thing which moved them: it 
quickened the slow pace of this dull afternoon to the 
most extraordinary celerity: the moments flew now 
which had lagged with such obstinate dreariness before 
the coming of that postman; and all the delight and 
astonishment of the first moment remained to be gone 
over again at the home-coming of papa. 

And Mr. Atheling, good man, was almost as much 
disturbed for the moment as his wife. At first; he was 
incredulous—then he laughed, but the laugh was ex- 
tremely unsteady in its sound—then he read over the 
paper with great care, steadily resisting the constant 
interruptions of Agnes and Marian, who persecuted 
him with their questions, “‘ What do you think of it, 
papa?” before the excellent papa had time to think at 
all. Finally, Mr. Atheling laughed again with more 
eomposure, and spread out upon the table the important 
“Memorandum of Agreement.” “Sign it, Agnes,’’ 
said papa: “ it seems all right, and quite business-like, 
so faras I can see. She’s not twenty-one, yet—I don't 
suppose it’s legal—that child! Sign it, Agnes.” 

This was by no means what papa was expected to 
say; yet Agnes, with excitement, got her blotting-book 
and her pen. This imnocent family were as anxious 
that Agnes’s autograph should be well written as if it 
had been intended for a specimen of calligraphy, instead 
of the signature to a legal document; nor was the 
young authoress herself less concerned; and she made 
sure of the pen, and steadied her hand conscientiously 
before she wrote that pretty “‘ Agnes Atheling,’’ which 
put the other printer-like handwriting completely to 
shame. And, now it was done, there was a momentary 
pause of solemn silence, not disturbed even by Bell and 
Beau. 

“So this is the beginning of Agnes’s fortune,” said 
Mr. Atheling. ‘“ Now, Mary, and all of you, don’t be 
excited. Every book does not succeed because it finds 
a publisher. And you must not place your expecta- 
tions too high; fur yon know Agnes knows nothing of 
the world.” 

“ And these half profits, papa, I wonder what they 
will be?” said Agnes, glad to take up something tangible 
in her vague delight. 

“ Oh, something very considerable !”’ said papa, for- 
getting his own caution. “I should not wonder if the 
publisher made a great deal of money by it. They know 
what they are about.” 

What a pleasant night it was to this humble house- 
hold! 


AN **ATLANTIC SOUVENIR;’’* 


Or, the Cogitations of a Passenger on board of the Steamer 
North Star,’”? Commanded by Captain RICHARD A. 
Wamac, at Sea, November 16th, 1855. 

BY J. M. C. 
Fett storm and wind assail our ship 
Throughout this most tempestuous trip. 


And, if we ever reach the shore, 
I’ll ne’er consent to leave it more. 





* This poem, written by a distinguished lady of Vir- 
ginia, delineates truly her own experience of a voyage 
across the Atlantic during the “rough November wea- 
ther.”” Those who have made a like passage, or who 
are intending to embark during this month, will feel a 
deep interest in her experience.—Eps, 
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Oh, never will I cross again 

This boist’rous, hissing, hateful main! 

For rest of body or of mind, 

While on it, one can seldom find; 

And, spite of all its lauded grandeur, 

O’er desert sands I’d sooner wander. 

It tosses here, and rages there, 

Like some mad beast within his lair: 
Anon, the waves mount tow’rds the skies, 
Then in deep gulfs our vessel lies— 

Anon, descend, and it is hurled 

Upon their crests, and roughly whirled, 

As if a plaything for the surges, 

When from their hollows it emerges. 

And not the skill of Scribe or Rabbin 

Can paint the scene within the cabin 

As thus from side to side she’s pitched, 
And swings and creaks as if bewitched. 

To nerves and stomachs—oh, how shocking 
Is her everlasting rocking! 

When suddenly she gives a tilt, 

Down roll the tumblers—water’s spilt, 
And quick scud chairs athwart the flo r; 
Bang! follow stools—slam! goes some door; 
And those who sit clutch tight their seat, 
And walkers cannot keep their feet, 

But vacillate, and stagger round, 

And fall like drunkards to the ground. 

Ugh, what a lurch! and what a crash 

Of glass or crockery !—there’s a smash, 
Destruction dire of plates and dishes, 

And food, thence fit for only fishes. 
Provoking it should thus be lost, 

So nicely cooked, and at such cost! 

It can’t be spared, too, from the table, 
Although, to eat, not all are able: 

Nay, some poor souls (their fate how cruel !) 
Can swallow naught but broth or gruel, 
And keep their berths, and drcop their heads, 
Like dying lilies, in their beds. 

I pity ye, ye suff’ring fair, 

Though of your names I’m not aware. 

* Dear me! dear me! what is the matter?”’ 
Cries one. ‘“ Below there’s such a clatter! 
Such a hamm’ring and commotion, 

As from the very depths of ocean! 

And what is that white smoke ascending ?”’ 
“ Madam, they are the steam-pipe mending :” 
A sailor, passing, thus replies, 

While clinking sounds and vapors rise. 
Hark! From above a noise grows stunning, 
Of heavy tramping, rapid running: 

“The wind’s ahead!’ Portentous words! 
They pierce our ears and hearts like swords. 
* Lower the sails,’’ the captain calls, 

And down the wide-spread canvas falls. 
Hard blows the wind; and hailstones rattle 
Upon the deck like shot in battle. 

Boldly our steamer meets the gale, 

Nor for an instant seems to quail 

Beneath its daring, furious squalls; 

Each, every woman's heart appals. 

As night comes on, alarm increases, 

Nor wind subsides, nor hail e’er ceases. 
The passengers are in dismay, 

And dolorous faces they display : 

Collected as we are, together, 

Watching the captain and the weather, 
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Looking to him for confirmation 

Of hope or fear in alternation. 

In judgment prompt, he deems it wise 
To cast off steam, and wait the rise 

Of winds less adverse to our course. 
Heaven be praised thinge are no worse ! 
But oh the jerks, the throbs and throes, 
As up and down the “ North Star” goes 
During this, our piteous plight, 

This dreary, weary, awful night, 

So fraught with danger, toil, and fright! 
Her timbers, stout, are creaking, shaking, 
Billows against her sides are breaking, 
Angry and huge, with powerful bumps. 
’Tis wondrous she resists such thumps, 
And is not by them cleft and shattered, 
And on the waves in fragments scattered ! 


Here I must make a slight digression 

To give warm gratitude expression. 

*Tis due our captain for his skill, 
Bravery, vigilance, and good-will. 
Tow’rds all considerate and kind— 
There is not with him fault to find. 

In short, not further words to squander, 
We think him a /irsi-rate commander. 
And, when this toilsome voyage ends, 
And we rejoin our distant friends, 
Surely, it will be right and best 

That thanks be publicly expressed, 

And an appropriate gift bestowed 

In token of our gratitude.* 

To my sad theme I’ll now go back; 

In seaman’s slang, “about I'll tack.”? 
Day dawns, at last, and gleams the sun, 
But on our course we cannot run : 

Still must “ lay to,” nor dare to stir 
Before the change desired occur. 

* Lay to,” indeed! We’re ever rolling, 
And scarce have power of controlling 
Our poor racked persons, so harassed 
And over-strained with holding fast. 

Ah me, how tired of din and jar, 

And tossing to and fro we are! 

When shall we leave thee, raging sea? 
Detestable thou art to me! 

And I am such a wicked creature, 

I wish thou wert expunged from nature ! 
For then, with pleasure, ease, and speed, 
To distant climes one might proceed, 
Improve one’s health, and knowledge gain, 
Without such suffering and pain 

As thou inflictest, ruthless ocean, 

By thy sick’ning, torturing motion. 


November 20th. 
Praise we the Lord, these ills are past! 
Columbia’s shores appear at last— 

Her land of freedom greets our eyes, 
The land of hope and enterprise. 

Soon shall our footsteps press her soil, 
Then be forgotten pain and toil. 

And let faith’s aspirations rise 

To Him who rules earth, ocean, skies. 





* This was done, and the passengers subscribed for a 
handsome silver pitcher to be made and presented to 
Captain Wamac, without delay, after landing at New 
York. 
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Partners in danger, fare ye well: 

Blest be your homes, where’er ye dwell; 
Happy your lot, where’er ye rove ; 
Grateful your hearts to God above. 
Then join with me as I repeat, 

In the words of the “* Psalmist sweet,” 
Those rapt effusions of his soul, 

Which, bursting forth without control, 
Accompanied by his harp’s full’sound, 
Made Zion’s courts re-echo round: 

“ Praise Him from whom our mercies flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
And ye, ye bright, angelic host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ 

Mount Vernon.—The Report of the ladies of this 
association is not yet ready. We hope to lay it before 
our readers in the next number. We shall then give 
the names of the coutributors to our list, lately received. 
One dollar constitutes membership. Those who wish 
to have their names in our Bouk must transmit their 
subscriptions soon. 


Yay, November 20th, being the third 

Then the war of politics will 
be over for the year; and all elections, State and Na- 
tional, will be closed; the harvests of the country 
gathered in; the preparations for winter made; and 
the crowning glory of all the blessings God has, during 
the year, bestowed on our great nation would be the 
union of all our States and Territories in a day of 
National Thanksgiving. The peoples of the Old Worid 
would thus be taught that freedom from man’s tyranny 
brings us nearer to God; that, while rejecting earthly 
lords, we willingly acknowledge our dependence on the 
Lord of heaven and earth. The celebration of the 
Fourth of July has a marked effect on our national 
character. The American citizen dwelling in foreign 
countries feels the influence of observing that day. It 
gives him an increase of honor among the millions who 
are pining in vain high privileges as his 
national birthright bestows; and he is proud of the 
title, “* American citizen.” 

The Day of Thanksgiving would, if observed nation- 
ally, soon be celebrated in every part of the world 
where an American family was settled. If the third 
Thursday in November could be established as the Day, 
and known to be the time in each year when, from 
Maine to New Mexico, and from Plymouth Rock to the 
Pacific sanda, the great American People united in this 
festival of gladness and gratitude, the whole world 
might be moved to join in the rejoicing, and bless God 
for his goodness to the children of men. 


THANKSGIVIN 
Thursday in the 


for such 


Cooper’s Novets.—More than one hundred thou- 
sand volumes of his novels have been sold by Messrs. 
Stringer & Townsend during the last seventeen months, 
viz.: fifty thousand volumes of the People’s edition, 
four hundred sets of the Library edition in thirty-three 
volumes, fifteen thousand volumes of the Leather Stock- 
ing and Sea Tales, and twenty thousand volumes of 
the cheap paper-covered edition of the miscellaneous 
works. In England, the popularity of Cooper’s works 
is also in the ascendency. 


THe Power or Persvaston.—An English lady, 
one of the nurses who went out with Miss Nightingale 
0 attend the wounded in the British hospitals, has 
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written an interesting history of the scenes she wit- 
nessed at Smyrna. The moral influence of woman, and 
the power of kindness over the rude and the bad among 
the soldiers, are most encouraging elements to Christian 
efforts on behalf of the poor and ignorant. The lady 
says: “‘ I most sincerely believe that if, instead of the 
roughness and swearing too often used to them by their 
superiors, they were spoken to kindly and quietly, we 
should have a very different style of soldiery. They 
seem too often to be spoken to like brutes, and.they like 
brutes obey—not with the understanding and willing 
obedience of which I believe them quite capable if 
managed with kindness. I confess that, while I per- 
sonally found them much alive to any delicate or kind 
feeling displayed towards them, they were quite ready 
to be impertinent and restive at any appearance of 
harshness. 

“T had in one of my wards an Irishman, C——, 
rather a mauvais sujet, and used to have frequent com- 
plaints made to me of his rudeness and quarrelsome 
disposition. 

“ One day, while sitting in my ‘den,’ I heard C 
outside, talking and constantly making use of violent 
language and oaths. I got up, saying, ‘I must tell 
C—— to be quiet.’ 

“¢ You had better not,’ said a lady, sitting by. 
will only be answered insolently.’ 

“ T went, however, and said, very quietly, ‘C——, I 
am sorry to hear you speak inthat manner. You are 
the only man in the division I have ever heard swear, 
and I hope you will not do it again.’ 

*“¢ Well, mem, I’m sure I wouldn’t do nothing to 
offind you, for ye’re a rale leddy, and a very well- 
natured leddy, too, and I ax yer pardon; but I raly 
didn’t know ye was in there, or I wouldn’t have done it.’ 

*“*Tt ought not to make any difference to you, C——, 
whether I was there or not: it is equally bed.’ 

“‘Thrue for ye, mem; but, faith, it’s very difficult 
for a soldier to give up the habit of swearing, he’s so 
used to it! but I’ll thry.’” 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “‘ The Giver of a Rose’’—“ The Drunkard’s 
Wife’”—*" The Passage of the Red Sea’’—‘ Reminis- 
cences’’—* To my Adopted Boy”—* Broken Music’’— 
“The Spirits’ Voices” —“ Thoughts in Absence”— 
* Song” —* Forget-me-not”—“ In Years Agone’’—“ The 
Lake of Visions’”—‘“ A Catastrophe”’—*‘ The Summer 
Rain’’—“ Heart’’—“ Nature’s Voices”—“ What aro 
thy Joys, &c.”’—"* My Mother”—and “ Winter.”’ 

The following are declined: ** Near the Grove’’— 
“Parting Song’’—“ Birthday Sonnet’”—“ Oregon’’— 
“Shadows of Things tocome.” (The author has genius 
and a warm feeling for the beautiful, but her poems are 
deficient in harmony and inrhyme. She may do better. 
We shall wait for this improvement, and she will thank 
us for the delay.)—* ‘The Voice of the Sea Shell’’—*“ The 
Human Soul, its Origin and Destiny.”” (The above two 
poems were accompanied by long letters which look 
interesting; but the pale ink and cramped writing ren- 
der the reading too difficult a task for our time or 
patience. We might as easily decipher a brick from 
the ruins of Babylon. Our young lady friends must 
write legibly with black ink on while paper, and be sure 
to mind their spelling-lessons; also remembering to 
cross their t’s and dot their i’s if they would have their 
communications attended to.)— To a Brother, &c.” 
(We do not need any contributions at present.)— 
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“Henry W. Longfellow’’—“ Time’’—“ Fading Foliage” 
—‘* Where is thy Hope?””—“ Our Jessie’s Birthday’’— 
“Spending the Summer’’—“ The falling Leaves”—*“ I 
am Happy now”—* Seed-time and Harvest’’—‘ Age 
and Youth’—“ Sonnet”—“ The Evergreens” —“ Es- 
tramadura”—*“ Dead”—and “ Up Anchor, Ho!” 

We have a number of articles on hand for examina- 
tion. These will be attended to next month. Those 
who wish to have articles returned must send the 
stamps. 





Literary Notices. 





Booxs BY MAIL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

When ordering a book, please mention the name of 
the publisher. 


From Parry & NcNILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

TWO LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION. By Henry Reed, late Professor 
of English History in the University of Pennsylvania. 
These lectures will, in the preset crisis, naturally 
attract the attention of intelligent politicians. We 
sincerely hope they may have the effect to allay, in 
some measure at least, the excitement which now 
prevails. Price 38 cents. 

From HARPER & Brotuers, N. Y., through Parry 
& McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

RELIGION IN AMERICA; or, an Account of the 
Origin, Relation to the State, ang Present Condition of 
the Evangelical Churches in the United States. With no- 
tices of the Unevangelical Denominations. By Robert 
jaird. The name and established reputation of the 
author of this handsome volume of seven hundred large 
octavo pages will be its surest passport to the favorable 
consideration of numerous bodies of American and 
Kuropean readers. His lectures, which have been 
delivered in both hemispheres, on subjects connected 
with religion, have long since attracted very great 
attention among learned and inquiring minds, and the 
same interest will no doubt be re-awakened by the 
announcement of this his latest work. Price $2 00. 

SIGNS OF THE TIMES: Letters to Ernest Moritz 
Arndt on the Dangers to Religious Liberty in the Present 
State of the World. By Christian Charles Josias Bun- 
sen. Translated from the German by Susanna Wink- 
worth. The contents of this volume relate to the 
connection of Church and State, as advocated by one 
party, or resisted by another, in Protestant and Catho- 
lic Germavy. Although our free Constitution disposes 
of all such controversies here. still, it may be well to 
know how they are disposed of by the emperors, kings, 
and titled ecclegiastics of Europe. Readers may not 
generally agree with the author in the conclusions he 
draws from certain fasts in religious history, but all 
will readily admit the questions brought under consi- 
deration as of the utmost importance to the peace and 
freedom of the world. Price $1 00. 

EVELYN MARSTON. By the author of “ Emila 
Wyndham.” A popular English novel. No. 202 of 
Harper's Select Library. Price 50 cents. 
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From CHARLES ScriBneRr, N. Y., through Parry & 
McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. By J. 
T. Headley, author of “‘ Washington and his Generals,” 
* Napoleon and his Marshals,” etc. This work was 
commenced three years ago, and published in numbers 
in “*Graham’s Magazine.” It is written in Mr. Head- 
ley’s peculiar style, and is very profusely and hand- 
somely illustrated. The copyright is in the name of 
Abraham H. See, Esq., late publisher of Graham, who, 
we hope, will be fully remunerated, as he deserves to 
be, for his efforts to present the life of Washington in a 
popular and attractive form to American readers. Price 
$3 00. 


From Puiiirps, Sampson & Co., Boston, through 
Parry & McMILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

ENGLISH TRAITS. By R. W. The 
author of this volume had very excellent opportunities 
of studying the English character among the English 
themselves. He visited England on two occasic s: 
once in 1833, on his own account, and again in 1847, on 
the occasion of a special invitation from two mechanic 
institutes in Lancashire and Yorkshire as a lecturer, 
the remureration for which services, as he says, was 
equivalent to the fees at that time paid in this country 
for like services. It was during this last visit that the 
author formed his generally favorable views of the 
English character, as he has expressed them in this 
work. Many of those views, however, as we think will 
not be denied, are not deducible from the representa- 
tions of history, or from the present moral, social, or 
political condition of the English people. But, to tell 
the truth, the observations in this book on the past 
history of Britain, and on her present condition and 


Emerson. 


prospects, are pronounced in such hop-skip-and-jump 
sentences which are only popular with the admirers of 
the author, that we must hesitate a little longer before 
we attempt anything like even a brief analysis of these 
English traits. Meanwhile, we may venture to assure 
our readers that, four every word of welcome or compli- 
ment received by our distinguished countryman from 
his English cousins, he has gratefully sent back a hun- 
dred fold. Price $1 00. 


From J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BERNARD LILE: an Historical Romance, embracing 
the Period of the Texas Revolution and the Mexican War. 
This volume is copyrighted by Jeremiah Clemens, at 
one time a member of the National Legislature, and 
whom we presume to be the author. It appears to have 
been written with more vigor and care than are usually 
bestowed on similar works. And, while we cheerfully 
admit that the narrative is admirably conducted, and 
the characters powerfully drawn, we cannot turn from 
many of the latter without feelings of abhorrence. Price 
$1 26. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

RETRIBUTION: a Tale of Passion. By Emma D, 
E. N. Southworth, author of “‘ The Lost Heiress,” “ De- 
serted Wife,” etc. The versatile powers of Mrs. 
Southworth’s genius have been so universally admitted, 
as her works have been presented to the public, that 
few readers are at this time unacquainted with her 
sterling merits as a writer of fiction. We presume 
that the work befure us, but which we have not had 
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time to read, will prove as acceptable and as popular 
as any that have preceded it from the same prolific pen. 
Price, in cloth, $1 26; in paper, $1 00. 

WIDDIFIELD’S NEW COOK BOOK; or, Practical 
Receipts for the Housewife. Containing all the popular 
and approved methods of preparing all kinds of poultry, 
omelets, jellies, meats, soups, pies, vegetables, etc. etc. 
We are assured in the preface that no receipts are given 
that have not been fully tested by the author and the 
best judges in this and other cities. The directions are 
made as plain and explicit as possible; but, before we 
can say anything further in relation to these five hun- 
dred receipts, we shall have to consult one who under- 
stands the subjects to which they relate better than 
we do, and give our experience in a future number. 
Price $1 00. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens 
(“ Boz’). With forty-eight illustrations on steel, from 
designs by Phiz and Cruikshank. In two volumes. 
This is a beautiful edition of the celebrated ‘‘ Papers,” 
worthy of the fame of the author, and honorable to the 
spirit of enterprise which so greatly distinguishes the 
p” vlisher in his efforts to gratify the literary public. 
Price $2 50. 

From D. ApPpLeton & Co., New York, through T. B. 
PETERSON, Philadelphia :— 

HOUSEHOLD MYSTERIES: a Romance of Southern 
Life. By Lizzie Petit, of Virginia, author of “ Light 
and Darkness.” Lizzie seems to take great pleasure in 
rendering her characters interesting to her readers, and 
in painting her most melancholy scenes in such colors 
as do not entirely obliterate the rays of hope. Price 
$1 00. 


From Ticknor & FreLps, Boston, through HAZARD, 
Philadelphia :— 

LIFE, EXPLORATIONS, AND PUBLIC SER- 
VICES OF JOHN CHARLES FREMONT. By 
Charles Wentworth Upham. With illustrations. On 
almost any other occasion, we should take pleasure in 
speaking freely of the merits of a book of this charac- 
ter. But, for the present, we must be content merely to 
announce the publication of Mr. Fremont’s past life, 
and leave those who have taken charge of his future to 
judge for themselves. Price 75 cents. 

THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE: the Espousals. By 
the author of “ The Betrothal.’”? The poetry of this vo- 
lume is full of sentiment and feeling of the highest and 
purest character, but often too quaintly expressed, and 
too abrupt and entangled in its rhythm to please the 
generality of readers. Price 75 cents. 


From Mason Brotrers, New York, through Cow- 
PERTHWAITE, Philadelphia :— 

CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
EMPEROR NAPOLEON AND THE EMPRESS JO- 
SEPHINE: Including Letters from the Time of their 
Marriage until the Death of Josephine, and also several 
Private Letters from the Emperor to his Brother Joseph 
and other important Personages. With numerous illus- 
trative notes and anecdotes. By John S. C. Abbott. 
We do not perceive that there is anything particularly 
new in this volume, except that it may be that the com- 
piler “has very frequently introduced such historical 
facts, and well-authenticated remarks of the emperor, 
as throw light upon the correspondence.”’ Price $1 25, 
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From SHELDON, BLAKEMAN, & Co., New York, 
through W. S. & A. MARTIN, Philadelphia :— 

“THE MODERN WHITEFIELD”’—THE REVPF- 
REND C. H. SPURGEON OF LONDON. HIS SER- 
MONS. With an Introduction and Sketch of his Life. 
By E. L. Magoon. We are of opinion, after perusing 
portions of this volume, that the ancient Whitefiel:| 
must have been a much greater man than is the **mo- 
dern,” and that the spoken sermons of the latter must 
be considerably better than his written and published 
discourses; otherwise, we are greatly mistaken in re- 
gard to the powers of both the Whitefields. Price $1 00. 

THE MARBLE-WORKER’S MANUAL: Designed 
Sor the use of Marble-Workers, Builders, and Owners of 
Houses. Containing practical Information respecting 
Marbles in general; their Cutting, Working, and Po- 
lishing; Veneering of Marbles; Painting upon and 
Coloring of Marble; Mosaics; Composition and Use of 
artificial Marble, Stuccos, and Cements; Receipts, Se- 
crets, etc. etc. 

From Priiurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston :— 

We have received direct from the above publishers 
the following works, especially designed for distribution 
by parents, and as gift-books among friends, during the 
approaching festivities of Christmas and the New- 
Year. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN, Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical. By Mrs. Jameson, author of ‘‘ The Di- 
ary of an Ennuyée,’’ ** Memoirs of Female Sovereigns,”’ 
etc. From the last London Edition. Octavo, antique. 
This is a book for study, and as such deserves the at- 
tention of every woman that may wish to obtain a 
knowledge of the peculiarities, the endowments, and 
powers of her sex. The work is beautifully printed, 
substantially bound (agreeing with its substantial con- 
tents), and contains a number of fine illustrations. 
Price $8 50. 

THE DIADEM. A Souvenir for the Drawing-Room 
and Parlor, and Gift-Book for all Seasons. Thirty- 
three sketches, by popular authors, are embraced in the 
contents of this volume. It is illustrated with twelve 
steel engravings by the first artists. Edited by Emily 
Percival. Price $6 00. 

THE SOUVENIR GALLERY. An Illustrated Gift- 
Book for all Seasons. Quarto. Embellished with 
thirteen beautifully finished engravings. Thirty-five 
articles from writers of the highest merit adorn the 
pages of this work. Price $6 00. 

THE BOOK OF THE BOUDOIR; or, Memento of 
Friendship. A Gift for all Seasons. Quarto. Edited 
by Ellen Louise. There are a number of finished illus- 
trations in this volume, and no less than forty-five 
prose articles and gems of poetry. Elegantly bound. 
Price $6 00. 

THE AMARANTH; or, Token of Remembrance: a 
Christmas and New-Year’s Gift. Seven embellish- 
ments and thirty-five literary articles, pure and at- 
tractive in sentiment and morals, are contained in this 
excellent volume. Price $2 50. 

THE GARLAND; or, Token of Friendship: a 
Christmas and New-Year’s Gift. Besides the pre- 
sentation plate and illuminated title-page, there are 
five illustrations, engraved by R. W. Smith. The 
letter-press embraces twenty-seven articles in prose 
and poetry. Price $2 50. 

THE KEEPSAKE OF FRIENDSHIP. Edited by 
G. 8S. Munroe. Presentation plate, illuminated title- 
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page, and five illustrations, by Smith. Tales, sketches, 
and poetry diversify the contents of this elegant volume. 
Price $2 50. 

THE CASKET, a Gift-Book for all Seasons, contains 
thirty-seven prose and poetical articles, and four beau- 
tiful engravings, exclusive of the presentation plate and 
illuminated title. Price $2 50. 

THE LADY’S GIFT; or, Souvenir of Friendship. 
Handsome illustrations, and contributions from the 
pens of the most gifted authors, make up the contents 
of this beautiful volume. Price $2 50. 

THE LADIES’ WREATH. A Souvenir for all Sea- 
sons. Thirty-six articles and six illustrations. Price 
$2 60. 

THE TOKEN OF FRIENDSHIP: an Offering for 
all Seasons. Like all its predecessors on our list, this 
is a very attractive book, as well on account of its 
illustrations as for the merits of its contents. Price 
$2 50. 

THE MAGNOLIA; or, Gift-Book of Friendship. 
Edited by Clara Arnold. The literary character of the 
series of annuals under the title of “ Magnolia” has 
always been successfully and honorably sustained, 
while its illustrations have in like manner been credit- 
able to the arts. Price $2 50. 

THE ROLLO BOOKS. This is a new edition of that 
popular series of books for children which spread their 
happy influences in so many families throughout the 
country. It has been revised by the author, and, witb 
new’ illustrations, the fourteen volumes are prepared 
to fascinate new acquaintances among the juveniles. 
Price $7 00. 

LITTLE MARY; or, Talks and Tales for Children. 
By the author of “ Sunny Side.” All the little Marys 
read this book with pleasure. Price $1 00. 

THE CHARM; or Illustrated Book for Boys and Girls. 
A charming story for little readers. Price 75 cents. 

THEGREAT ROSY DIAMOND. A beautiful story, 
that will leave lasting impressions for good. Price 
60 cents. 

VIOLET. A Fairy Tale, delightfully told. 
50 cents. 

THE ANGEL CHILDREN; or, Stories from Cloud- 
Land. Touching and truthful for guileless hearts. 
Price 75 cents. 

THE CHEERFUL HEART; or, a Silver Lining to 
every Cloud. A beautiful story, which the old as well as 


Price 


the young may read with pleasure and profit. It is 
beautifully illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
ESTELLE’S STORIES ABOUT DOGS. For Good 


Boys and Girls. With six plates and illuminated bor- 


ders. Price 75 cents. 

LITTLE BLOSSOM’S REWARD. A Christmas 
Book for Children. By Mrs. Emily Hare. Illustrated. 
Price 75 cents. 

COUNTRY LIFE, and other Stories. By Cousin 


Mary. Illustrated. There is a charm here for grown- 
up children. Price 75 cents. 

CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT CHESTNUT HILL. 
By Cousin Mary. Illustrated. A series of interesting 
stories. “Price 75 cents. 

AUNTY WONDERFUL’S STORIES. Translated 
from the German for all good children who have learned 
to think. A very amusing and instructive little volume. 
Profusely illustrated. Price 75 cents. 

CHRISTMAS ROSES AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFT. 
A Present for Young People. Llustrated with three 
fine Mezzotints. Price $1 00. 
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THE FAVORITE STORY-BOOK; or, Pleasing 
Sketches for Youth. Edited by Clara Arnold. LIllus- 
trated. Price $1 00, 

THE YOUTH’S DIADEM. 
Seasons. Prepared especially for young people. 
Clara Arnold. Illustrated. Price $1 00. 

THE ICE KING AND THE SWEET SOUTH 
WIND. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler, author of “ The 
Little Messenger Birds; or, the Chimes of the Silver 
Bells.” This is a charming collection of tales admira- 
bly adapted to captivate the youthful fancy and improve 
the youthful heart. Price $1 00. 

THE LITTLE MESSENGER BIRDS; or, the Chimes 
of the Silver Bells. By Mrs. Caroline H. Butler. Un- 
der this title are arranged eleven fascinating little 
stories for the young. Price $1 00. 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. A Gift-Book for 
Young People. Edited by Clara Arnold. An amusing 
and instructive volume. Price $1 00. 

The six juvenile publications noticed above are bound 
in exquisite style, being richly gilt, and exteriorly 
adorned in the most tasteful manner. 

UNCLE FRANK’S BOY’S AND GIRL’S LIBRARY. 
By Francis C. Woodworth, editor of *“* Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet.” This truly elegant series of tales, 
adapted to the comprehension of little people, embraces 
six volumes, the titles of which are as follows: “ Our 
Sue: her Motto and its Uses. Withother Tales.” “The 
Wonderful Letter-Bag of Kit Curious.” ‘The Ped- 
dier’s Boy; or, I’ll be Somebody.” “ The Poor Organ- 
Grinder, and other Stories.”” “‘ Mike Marble: his Crotch- 
ets and Oddities.’ “ The Diving Bell; or, Pearls to be 
sought for.” Price $3 75. 

COUNTRY SCENES AND CHARACTERS; or, Life 
With numerous engravings. Price 


A Gift-Book for all 
By 


in the Village. 
$1 cc. 

rHE GOOD CHILD’S FAIRY GIFT contains, with 
numerous illustrations, the well-known tales of * Cin- 
derella,” “ Blue Beard,” and “Little Red Riding- 
Hood.” 

EVERY BEGINNING IS EASY FOR CHILDREN 
WHO LOVE STUDY. Translated from the German 
by Cousin Fannie. An excellent book for children just 
beginning to read. It contains many finely colored 
illustrations. 

THE LAST OF THE HUGGERMUGGERS. A 
Giant Story. With illustrations. By Christopher 
Pearse Cranch. A sequel to this amusing story, to be 
called “ Kob-bol-to-zo,” is in preparation, and will 
shortly appear. Price $1 00. 

FRANK AND FANNY. A Rural Story. 
Clara Moreton. With numerous illustrations. 
50 cents. 

AUNT MARY’S STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By 
the author of “Aunt Mary’s Library.” Illustrated. 
Price 50 cents. 

UNCLE FRANK’S PEEP AT THE BIRDS. A 
book children will be delighted with. Price 50 cents. 

Its companion volume—UNCLE FRANK’S PEEP 
AT THE BEASTS—will also find many admirers 
among the little folks. Each book contains forty en- 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 

THE GIFT STORY-BOOK; or, Short Tales for 
Children. By Dame Truelove and her friends. Illus- 
trated. A very pretty volume of stories, through the 
medium of which many most excellent lessons are 
Price 50 cents. 


By Mrs. 
Price 


taught. 
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OUR EXCHANGES—THE COUNTRY PRESS. 


We are called upon almost every day in the week to 
add the names (which we do) of one or more new pa- 
pers to our list of exchanges, a jist which is now, as 
indeed it has been for many years past, the most nume- 
rous and widely extended of any other periodical in 
the United States. We advert to this fact for two very 
appropriate reasons. In the first place, it gives us 
great pleasure to observe the continued and rapid pro- 
gress of our countrymen in literature, science, and 
general knowledge, which the steady multiplication of 
newspapers, as well as of books, so plainly indicates: 
and, in the second place, we are gratified with the 
evidences presented by our time-honored exchanges, 
and by the flow of new applications for the usual 
editorial courtesies, that, if we may modestly say so, 
the merits and the beauties of the Lady’s Book are 
every where cherished and appreciated by our brethren 
of the press. But we hope that we are and have 
always been touched by a higher and purer sentiment 
than that of mere personal gratification. We hope we 
have evinced our gratitude for the numerous favors 
received from our contemporaries, not simply by com- 
monplace acknowledgments, but by our willingness, 
whenever in our power, to reciprocate their kindness by 
deeds. 

Our acquaintance with the press commenced more 
than a quarter of a century ago. It has been main- 
tained with but few interruptions—none on our part— 
of that liberality and good feeling which are the bright- 
est characteristics of the free press of a free country. 
Many of the papers which are still on our exchange 
list were, at the time we first made their acquaintance, 
the organs of remote and even obscure villages. Nota 
few of them are now the stately'and influential dailies 
of great political and commercial capitals. But we 
must say for all of them, with only here and there an 
exception, that they do not appear to have forgotten 
the Book, now that “they are out of the woods,” and 
simply because they no doubt believe that the Book had 
its influences in preparing for them many of the elegan- 
cies and refinements by which they are now happily 
surrounded. 

At the same time, they must recollect that we were 
the first of the periodicals, because we preceded all the 
rest, which urged upon our readers the great duty of sup- 
porting first their own local papers, and by no means to 
neglect the men who had cast their fortunes among 
them, and upon whose exertions and enterprise their 
own fortunes and the reputations of their localities 
mainly depended. This advice has so often been in- 
sisted upon by ourselves, and so often repeated by our 
imitators, that we need not now enlarge upon the 
manifest duties it inculestes. Nevertheless, we will be 
permitted to revert to another fact in the same connec- 
tion, which is that the Lady’s Book was also the first 
of the periodicals that offered its contemporaries and 
country exchanges something like an interest in its 
popularity and prosperity by sharing both with them- 
selves. We allude to the system of clubbing with the 
country press which we established several years since, 
and which has been generally adopted by our exchanges. 

To our numerous friends of the press, old and new, 
we tender the assurance that we feel our interests tu be 
identified with their success and prosperity. We know 
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it to be the fact that, in all communities where the lo- 
cal papers are the most liberally patronized, and where 
they present the most cheerful and business-like aspect, 
there the Lady’s Book has the greatest number of 
readers and admirers. But, where the local papers are 
continually crying for help, and where they finally give 
up in despair, in such places there can be but little 
appreciation for publications from abroad. 

And, to our numerous readers, therefore, we would 
say, in all sincerity, whether they are inhabitants of 
cities, towns, or villages, that they cannot send us 4 
more pleasing or a more reliable evidence of their lite- 
rary taste, or of their patriotism and public spirit, than 
a well-filled, well-conducted, enterprising newspaper, 
To all such communities we of course take a peculiar 
pleasure in sending the Lady’s Book. One word more; 
we are often called upon by persons seeking for homes 
in the northern, western, and southern regions of our 
country for specimens of the papers published in desig- 
nated localities. On such occasions it is always a 
most gratifying task if we can present the inquirer with 
a newspaper such as we have described: for, in all such 
cases, we can turn with the greatest confidence to our 
subscriplion book for additional evidence of the refined 
and genial state of society existing in the places to 
which reference may have been made. 

Our BEAUTIFUL SLIPPER.—The slipper in this num- 
ber shows what can be done at the present day by our 
printers. This slipper is printed on a power-press. 
It has to go through the press six times, once for every 
different color. Those acquainted with the art will un- 
derstand how difficult it is to preserve the register. 
Nothing more perfect has ever been produced; and this 
is given as only one of the ornaments of the present 
number, and is sold with the Lady’s Book for twenty- 
five cents. The price of the slipper alone in the stores 
is fifty cents. No description of the manner of working 
is necessary, as the stitches are all defined for working 
on the canvas. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book For 1857.—We ask attention 
to our advertisement for next year. It is impossible for 
us to publish all or one-half that we intend to do, as 
new objects of interest are springing up every day, of 
which we immediately avail ourselves. During this 
year, we have given sundry articles for ladies not pro- 
mised in our prospectus: the various colored slippers 
is one instance; but our subscribers may rest assured 
that nothing shall appear that we consider of interest to 
the ladies but shall find its place in the Book. We owe 
this duty to those who have so steadily subscribed and 
upheld us for twenty-seven years; and we should be 
wanting in common gratitude if we did not endeavor to 
make some returns for such steady fidelity. Every 
article that we give shall have one view only—that it 
shall be of interest to our lady subscribers, and tend to 
their instruction or amusement. 

CivusBinc.—We give this early notice that all clubs 
sent us must be for the Lady’s Book only, with one 
exception. We cannot add one of any other magazine 
in place of a Lady’s Book, except Arthur’s Home Maga- 
zine. 

LARDNER’s ONE THOUSAND RECEIPTS UPON EVERY 
SunsEecTt.—We will furnish copies of this celebrated 
work on receipt of twenty-five cents. 
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“ THE QUARTERLY CosMOPOLITAN ARTS UNION.” — 
This excellent work has reached its second number, 
and is beautifully illustrated. It is sent gratis to all 
subscribers to the ‘ Cosmopolitan,” or furnished to 
subscribers at one dollar a year. 





“ Tue ContTrast.”—This is another of our beautiful 
steel plates, beautiful both in design and execution. 

Tue AGE OF IMPROVEMENT.—A young provincial, 
just arrived in Paris, to see the sights, amuse himself, 
and make friends with a rich uncle, called on a friend 
who lived in the city. After telling his plans, the 
friend said to him: “* But you never intend to do all this 
in that costume?” 

“ Why not?” asked the youth; “it was new when I 
left home.”’ 

“That may be, but it is too rustic. What nephew 
could call upon an uncle in that dress ?”’ 

* You speak as if there were a uniform for nephews,” 
replied the provincial. ‘ Don’t try to humbug me now.” 

** And, if there should be, that is not very strange. 
Here, take this note tu its address, and you will soon be 
furnished with everything en régle.” 

The rustic found the magnificent establishment, and, 
being ushered by one to another, reached the head of 
the concern. After reading the note, this gentleman 
asked in a business manner: “ Are you the gentleman, 
sir, who wishes a suit in which to visit his uncle?’ 
Being answered in the affirmative, he rang a bell, say- 
ing, ** Very well: second floor, third shelf, first com- 
partment, suits for nephews. Show this gentleman. 
But, I forgot to ask, is it a maternal or paternal uncle 
you wish to visit?’ 

** Maternal, sir.”? 

*“ Ah! second floor, fourth shelf, first compartment. 
Wait on this gentleman.” 

In a twinkling our provincial was arrayed from head 
to foot to visit his maternal uncle, where he was well 
received; and he returned home filled with wonder at 
the progress of industry and civilization of the nine- 
teenth century, in Paris especially. 





WASHINGTON Co., Pa. 

“Mr. L. A. Gop—EY—DEAR Sir: I have been a sub- 
scriber for your invaluable Book but a short time—some 
seven or eight months, I presume; and I do assure you, 
friend Godey, I would not do without it now, for three 
times the priceof it. Iam surprised that you can afford 
itsocheap. You, truly, are a friend to the ladies.” 

“Every LADY HER OWN SHOEMAKER.”—We are 
now able to present to our readers a work that we have 
had more inquiries for than we could find patience to 
answer. ‘“ Every Lady her own Shoemaker”? is the title 
of the work. It contains six large diagrams, each one 
with several drawings on it explanatory of the various 
parts of the shoe. In fact, it is a complete guide to 
enable every lady to be her own shoemaker. If we 
have as many orders as we have had inquiries, we shall 
sell a very large number. The price is fifty cents. 

Lapy TEACHER.— We noticed in our September num- 
ber that a lady wanted a situation as teacher, &c. All 
letters received have been sent to the lady, and we are 
pleased to say that she has made her selection from 
among the numerous offers that have been made her. 





WE have no agents for whose acts we are responsible. 


Impostors ABOUT.—We received a letter, a few 
days since, from the proprietors of Brown’s Hotel, 
Macon, Georgia, containing power to authorize E 
Morgan to procure subscribers to Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
with our name forged to it, but no attempt made t 
imitate the signature. Mr. Brown writes us that this 
fellow is operating largely in Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida. We have also received a letter from Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, inclosing a receipt, signed by J. L. Clark. 
This letter states that said Clark has been through 
many States in the South, soliciting subscribers to seve- 
ral publications. ours amongst the number. We have 
also received a letter from Butler, Alabama, stating 
that said Clark had been there, and that the writer had 
paid him one year’s subscription to the Lady’s Book. 

Since writing the above, we have received many 
receipts signed by said Clark, and are informed that he 
has procured subscribers in the following places: in 
Atlanta, Eatonton, Milledgeville, Fort Valley, Americus, 
Starkville, and Albany, Georgia: Quincy and Talla- 
hassee, Florida. A wholesale scoundrel. 

Would it not be serving the cause of justice if our 
exchanges in the Southern States were to caution the 
public against these fellows? 

A lady writes us from La Porte, Indiana, that she 
paid her subscription to a fellow representing himself 
as an agent for the Lady’s Book. Many other ladies 
also subscribed for it. Once for all, we have no travel- 
ling agents, and we have said so in the Book more than 
one hundred times. 





Proressor F. NicHo_is Crovucn, our very able 
musical conductor, has, for the present, taken up his 
residence in Washington City, where he intends to give 
lessons in vocal music. Our friends in that city will 
find him very capable of imparting instruction. 

Our friend of the “‘Oquawka Spectator” is informed 
that we are commencing the petrifaction business, and 
have to commence with a carnelian with a grain of corn 
in its interior plainly visible to the eye. 





PATTERNS FOR INFANTS’ DRESSES, OR INFANTS’ 
WaARDROBES.—Our fashion editor has supplied a great 
many wardrobes for infants lately, and in every case 
has given great satisfaction. She has facilities tor fur- 
nishing these articles better and cheaper than any other 
person. The vast influence that her connection with the 
* Lady’s Book” gives her induces importers and others 
to submit to her their earliest fashions. To those who 
cannot afford the articles, made-up paper patterns can 
be sent, which will be fac-similes of the originals. For 
particulars, address Fashion Editor (not Mrs. Hale), 
care of L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. All other patterns 
furnished as usual. 


Tus BEATs Louis NAPOLEON’s DomINIONS.—Last 
week, the birth of seven hundred and seventy-four boys 
and seven hundred and eighty girls, in all one thousand 
five hundred and fifty-four children, were registered in 
London. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
1846-55, the average number was one thousand four 
hundred. 


Gopey’s Emproipery Book, No. 1, and GopEey's 
Brsov NEEDLE-CASE.—See advertisement on cover. 





WE shall be pleased to receive any useful receipts of 
any kind that our correspondents have tried, and knuw 


to be good. 
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Here, bachelor editors, is a chance for you. A lady 
addresses you :— 

Frienp Goprey: Your list of bacnelor editors has 
not escaped my observation. I wonderwhat they would 
say if they knew my wants. M. G. F. 

WANTED, a hand to hold mine own, 
As down life’s vale I glide; 

Wanted, an arm to lean upon 
Forever by my side! 


Wanted, a firm and steady foot, 
With step secure and free; 

To keep its straight and onward pace 
Over life’s path with me. 


Wanted, a form erect and high, 
A head above mine own 

So much, that I might walk beneath 
Its shadow o’er me thrown! 


Wanted, an eye within whose depths 
Mine own might look and see 

Uprisings from a guileless heart, 
O’erflown with love for me! 


Wanted, a lip whose kindest smile 
Would speak for me alone ; 

A voice whose richest melody 
Would breathe affection’s tone. 





From a Boston paper we copy the following :— 

‘We ought sooner to have congratulated Mr. Wil- 
liams on his new establishment under such favorable 
auspices. The son of an old bookseller, he has had from 
the beginning the requisite tastes for the successful pro- 
secution of the business, and this he has enlarged and 
developed by an active experience. The old firm of R. 
P. & C. Williams will be remembered by many of our 
readers, who will be pleased to find in the present firm 
of A. Williams & Co. their natural successors.” 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co. sell a very large number 
of Lady’s Books in Boston, and with Mr. A. W. him- 
self, we have had a very long and intimate business 
acquaintance, and we most cheerfully indorse the above 
tribute. 

Tae “ Frankfort Crescent” says: “ If we took a dozen 
copies of the Lady’s Book, we could lend them all with- 
out any trouble, and without much expectation of their 
being returned.” We may add, that, were it known 
that he had one hundred copies to lend, he would not 
find any difficulty in finding borrowers, and out of the 
number we would insure that not ten copies would be 
returned. 


PATTERNS.—Our fashion editor continues to furnish 
patterns of any of the dress articles in the “ Book.’ 
Terms made known on application. We cannot pub- 
lish the prices, as the postage varies according to the 
size of the articles ordered, and that we have to pay in 
advance, The demand for patterns for infant’s clothes 
ig immense, and they are of the most beautiful and 
newest styles. Mrs. Hale is not the fashion editress. 

SuBscRiBERs do not seem to understand that, when 
we receive money for any other publication, we pay the 
money over to that publication. If they miss a number 
f Harper, Arthur, or Graham, they must address the 
publisher of the publication they miss. We have 
nothing to do with it. 


TESTIMONIAL to Boardman, Gray, & Co.’s Pianos. 

. OFFICE OF ATTORNEY-GENERAL, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
GENTLEMEN: You may remember that nearly a year 
ago you sent mea Piano-Forte, with the Campana At- 
tachment. Mrs. Gardenhire was delighted with it. It 
makes the finest music I ever listened to. I think it 
beyond all comparison the finest musical instrument I 
ever saw. I was told, however, that the Attachment 
would injure the strings, and that the instrument would 
soon get out of tune, and I have waited thus long to 
try it. It has never been tuned yet, and I observe no 
change in it, although it has been against an outside 
wall and near an outside window. Your enterprise and 
integrity deserve the highest commendation, and your 
instruments the highest public favor. 
Respectfully, James B. GARDENHIRE. 


These Pianos are warranted to prove satisfactory. 


Gopey’s Monthly List of New Music, which will be 
furnished at the prices annexed, 
New Songs :— 


* Anthem of the Sea,” 25 cts 

* Bride’s Return,” 3 « 

“ Charity,” 25 « 

 Nobody’s Boy,” lithographic title, gs ° 
New Polkas :— 

* Old Friend’s Polka,” 2% 

“ Albert Polka,” 12} “ 
New Waltzes :— 

* Grafulla’s Favorite,” 123 * 

 Sanford’s Waltzes,” brilliant, 60 * 
Easy Airs for Young Beginners :— 

* Shells of Ocean,” ¢ © 

* Villikens and his Dinah,” 6 * 

“Few Days,” , * 

* Recruiting March,”’ ¢* 


** Winner’s Complete Method for the Violin,” con- 
taining full and correct instruction for that in- 
strument, with progressive exercises carefully 
arranged, and a large collection of the latest 
music, 


COMPLIMENT.—It will be seen, by the following from 
the “* Westchester (Pa.) Record,” that the Westchester 
County Agricultural Society have again offered Godey’s 
Lady’s Book as a premium. 


To THE Lapies.—By reference to the first page of the 
Record, it will be seen that our County Agricultural 
Society offer a number of copies of Godey’s Book as 
premiums. This is an appropriate premium, as it is 
emphatically a LApy’s Boox, containing much valu- 
able information for them—various Patterns; practical 
Receipts for the Housekeeper; Biography, History, and 
choice Poetry and Tales. 


Harr DvE In Four DiFFrerRentT COLORS.—The most 
perfect article of this kind, manufactured by the cele- 
brated Berger of Paris, is now for sale in this city by 
Fouladoux, in Chestnut Street above Fourth. It will 
color the hair black, brown, light brown, or of a very 
light almost flaxen color. There is no deception in this, 
for we have seen the article tried, and pronounce it, 
without any exception, the very best Hair Dye we have 
ever seen. Those who order will please specify what 
kind they want—as one case only contains one particu- 
lar dye. In addition to the above, Mr. Fouladoux 
manufactures Wigs and Fronts, and furnishes every 
article in the hair line. 
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THaT DopGe.—We mean the celebrated Ossian E. 
Dodge, as well known throughout the United States as 
any other man, who has settled down at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and opened a music-store, and publishes the “‘ Musical 
Harp,” an excellent paper, and full of Dodge’s good 
things. By the way, here is one perpetrated upon the 
marriage of O. J. Victor, Esq., to Miss Metta Victoria 
Fuller, our excellent contributor :— 

* Literary Marriage.—O. J. Victor, Esq., editor of the 
‘Sandusky Register,’ a ripe scholar, a witty writer, 
and brilliant pvet, and long supposed to be an incorri- 
gible old bach, has just secured, as a matrimonial prize, 
the popular authoress, Miss Metta Fuller, a lady lovely, 
modest, and unassuming, as she is graceful and gifted. 
May the happy couple ever bless the day they entered 
Cupid’s arena, and friend Victor forget his former ser- 
mons on celibacy! 


“ He thought—though ’twas surely a bachelor’s whim— 
That marriage would make his life duller, 
And boasted joy’s cup was quite full to the brim, 
But Victor has now Mett a Fuller. 
* Oss1an’ E. Dopae.” 


Cuivs and single subscribers are informed that we 
can always furnish numbers from the beginning of the 
year, and will send to any post-office where the sub- 
scriber may reside. A club of six may be sent to six 
different post-offices. It is not too late now to make 
up clubs. 


“ LAKE SHORE Mrrror,” Silver Creek, New York.— 
Our friend Morgan, who was lately burned out while 
publishing the *‘ Gowanda Mirror,” is now under full 
headway at Silver Creek. He deserves encouragement 
for his enterprise, and will be happy to receive subscrip- 
tions, and advertisements, or any books to notice from 
our publishers or those in neighboring cities. We re- 
eammend his paper as an excellent vehicle for advertise- 
nents. 


SANFORD’s OPERA House, in Eleventh Street above 
Chestnut.—To those who delight in melody, we recom- 
mend this bijou of a place. The performances are the 
irst of their class, and the audience one of the most 
orderly. Indeed, it is a very common thing to see some 
of our most worthy citizens in attendance there with 
their families. Sanford’s troupe is one of, if not the 
very best that has appeared in our city. Their negro 
melodies cannot be equalled. 


Harr ORNAMENTS.—Ladies wishing hair made into 
bracelets, pins (which are very beautiful), necklaces, 
or ear-rings, can be accommodated by our Fashion 
Editor. A very large number of orders have recently 
been filled, and the articles have given great satisfac- 
tion. 

We give the prices at which we will send these beau- 
tiful articles :— 

Breast-pins, from $4 to $12. 
Ear-rings, from $4 50 to $10. 
Bracelets, from $3 to $15. 
Rings, from $1 50 to $3. 
Necklaces, from $6 to $15. 
Fob-chains, from $6 to $12. 


“A Bap SPELL.”’—We received an affidavit, a few 
days since, from Carver, Massachusetts, signed by a 
magistrate’s name, and “Justis of the Peas” added. 
We think the good people of Carver owe it to themselves 
to have a magistrate that can spell. 
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Dicxens’s NoveLs.— Perhaps no work published 
lately has met with such a rapid sale as T. B. Peter- 
son’s various editions of these novels. Mr. Peterson’s 
orders often amount to five hundred copies per day. 
He has also brought out an excellent cook-book by Mrs. 
Widdifield, which he offers at one dollar per copy. The 
receipts are original, and have never before been pub- 
lished. 


We thank the editor of the “Green Bay Advocate” 
for his kind compliment. He says, after some very fa- 
vorable remarks upon the Book: “ When we succeed 
in cultivating some "-w and excellent variety of beau- 
tiful flower or fine fruit, we are going to call it the 
Godey. We wonder somebody hasn’t long ago.” 





THE patterns in this number can all be readily copied 
by using our copying paper. Price 25 cents a package, 
containing several colors. Manufactured by J. E. Til- 
ton, Salem, Massachusetts. 

How to useit. Lay your muslin on a hard surface, 
such as a table without a cover, then place over that 
the tracing paper, then over that the pattern which you 
wish to be on the muslin. Take a hard lead pencil or 
a stencil, and trace the pattern over carefully, bearing 
ou pretty hard, and you will find the impression on the 
muslin. If you wish to preserve your pattern, place 
tissue paper over it, and trace over that instead of the 
pattern itself. 


SIGNIFICANT.—A clergyman, & Sunday or two since, 
while stating a deficiency in the collections, remarked 
that since the issue of three-cent pieces the revenue of 
his church had decreased nearly one-half. 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS AND NON-RECEIPT OF NuM- 
BERS.— We have received several letters, lately, upon 
these subjects; and the names have not been found on 
our books. It would be well for persons to remember to 
whom they send their subscriptions. If a subscriber to 
the “ Cosmopolitan,’”’ address C. L. Derby, Sandusky, 
Ohio. 


MYSTERIES OF CONTINENTAL TEA MAKING.—Atro- 
cious decoctions are served up at the best hotels in 
Switzerland as tea and coffee, the ingredients of both 
being always boiled over and overagain. While stroll- 
ing about the grounds of the large hotel at Schaffhausen, 
we actually found the evening tea leaves drying on 
linen sheets, ready for the morning’s breakfast, quite as 
a thing of course. Guide-books should protest against 
these proceedings, as, after a weary, hot day’s journey, 
nothing sets one up like a good cup of tea. 

CHRISTMAS AND NEw YEAR PRESENTS. 

THE difference between $3 and $5 is $2. That much 
is saved by purchasing those splendid pearl card-cases 
through us. The store price is $5. 

PEARL CARD CAses.—We have an opportunity of 
obliging our subscribers with these beautiful cases at 
$3 each—a very superior article. We have the pick 
from the manufactory before the stores can get them ; 
and can, therefore, send the handsomest, and they are 
beautiful. At that price we pay the postage als ; 
such an opportunity has never before offered. 


FasHion Epitor.—Persons who are not subscribers 
to the Book can order articles from the Fashion Editor. 
She does not know, when she receives an order, whether 
it is from a subscriber or not; nor do we. 
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GRECIAN PAINTING AND ANTIQUE PAINTING ON 
Guass.—Mr. J. E. Tilton, of Salem, Massachusetts, will 
turnish all the materials and directions. Our numerous 
inquirers will please make application to him. He is 
largely engaged in artists’ materials and the fine arts, 
and we are satisfied, from our dealing with him, that he 
will do as he agrees. We annex his circular :— 

“The subscriber will furnish for $3, a package of 
twelve mezzotint engravings, and full printed directions 
tor Grecian Painting, and a new style, originating with 
himself, and equal to the finest copper painting, called 
ANTIQUE PAINTING ON GLASs, with a bottle of prepara- 
tion. For $2 more, or $5, he will send the above and 
ail paints, brushes, oils, varnishes needed for these arts, 
and other oil painting; receipts fur varnish, &c. &c.”’ 

**He has also published a new picture, size of plate, 
9 by 11 inches, expressly for Grecian Painting, &c., 
called ‘Les Orphelius.’ The paper, printing, and en- 
rraving are thoroughly fitted for it, and the effect and 
tinish when completed or painted are fine, and superior 
to canvas painting. It will be sent on receipt of its 
price, $1, by mail, free of postage. 

Address J. E. TittTon, Salem, Mass.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


No order attended to unless the cash accompanies it. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to be 
sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
‘ounty, and State you reside in. Nothing can be made 
sut of post-marks. 

“S. A. P.”—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 16th. 

‘ Anna” and “ Celeste’’ are probably not aware that 
what they propose would cost us over $20,000 a year 
extra. 

‘Mrs. J. De B.”’—Sent pearl card-case, &c. 18th. 

“W. H. G.’’—Sent hair ear-rings and fob-chain 18th. 

“Mrs. T. C. B.”’—Sent hair necklace and hair brace- 
let 18th. 

‘Mrs. W. R. H.’*—Sent pearl card-case 20th. 

‘Mrs. S. C.”.—Sent needles, meshes, &c. 20th. 

“Mrs. E. F. B.’’—Sent dry goods by Howard’s ex- 
press 20th. 

‘Mrs. S. L. G.”—Sent two card-cases 21st. 

‘Mrs. G. W. S.”’—Sent colored cottons 21st. 

* Miss D. R. E.”"—Sent picnic mitts 21st. 

‘Mrs. A. H.’’—Sent toil ciré 21st. 

‘Miss R. E, O.’’—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 
2ist. 

‘Miss N. L. R.”"—Sent patterns 22d. 

‘Mrs. C. W. H.”—Sent colored cottons 22d. 

‘C. E.’’—Sent children’s patterns 22d. 

‘ Ella Forrester.”-—No stamp inclosed. 

“ Mrs. J. S. B.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe 22d. 

*S. R.’’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen, &c. 23d. 

“Mr. E. A. E.’’—Sent slipper pattern and worsted 
231. 

‘Miss F. H. A.”—Sent pearl card-case 23d. 

‘Miss H. M.”—Sent gold cuff buttons 25th. 

‘A. H. H. R.’’—Sent three Rapp’s gold pens 25th. 

*L. D.”"—No! Iwould not ask him for it; he intends 
t, no doubt, for you. Thick sets can be had at from $6 

$20. 

‘Annie K. 0."—See October number. But if you 
want information send your real name and a stamp to 

ty return postage. 
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“ Miss J. T. R.”—Sent hair ring 26tn. 

* A, §."—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“ Miss M. A. F. P..°—Sent hair ring 26th. 

“ Mrs. A. H.”—Sent toil ciré 27th. 

“ Miss D. R. A.’’—Sent worsteds and patterns 27th. 

“Mrs. O. A. E.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 
28th. 

“« Miss B. E. H.”—Sent pearl card-case 29th. 

“ Miss W. E. R.”’—Sent slipper pattern and worsteds 
29th. 

“Mrs. E. H. T.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns 
and pearl card-case 30th. 

“ Miss D. F. K.”—Sent mitts and gloves 30th. 

“TL. R. H.”—Sent bonnet by Kinsley’s express 31st. 

Mise J. M. T.”°—Sent pearl card-case 31st. 

“Miss K. W. A.””—Sent pearl card-case 31st. 

“ Mrs. D. L. K.”—Sent pearl card-case Ist. 

“WW. J. M.”—We have not yet, but possibly may. 

“ Mrs. S. C. B.”’—Sent two hair breastpins and cross 
Ist. 

“ Mrs. S. A. R.’*—Sent haur ring 2d. 

“ W. T.”’.—Sent pearl card-case 2d. 

“ Mrs. V. E.”’—Sent hair bracelet and pearl card-case 
2d. 

“ Mrs. H.”.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express, as 
directed 2d. 

“ Miss H. M.”—Sent pearl card-case 3d. 

“ Mrs. M. E. G.”"—Sent two hair breastpins 4th. 

“Mr. J. W. T.’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen Sth. 

“LL. H. M.’?*—Sent two card-cases 5th. 

“Mrs. M. C. G.”"—Forgot to sign name and send a 
stamp. The answer tov long for this department. 

“ Mrs. C. W. L.’’—Sent pearl card-case 6th. 

“Ww, B. J."—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 6th. 

“ Mrs. F. H. J.”—Sen‘ pattern for evening-dress 6th. 

“J. B. S.’—Sent Rapp’s gold pen 6th. 

“ W. B.”—Sent two pair hair ear-rings and hair ring 
6th. 

“Mrs. A. G. L.”—Sent pattern for dressing-gown 8th. 

“ Miss K. B. R.”’—Sent pearl card-case 8th. 

“ Mrs. H. S. S.”—Sent patterns 8th. 

“Mrs. B. B.”’—Sent patterns 8th. 

“ Mrs. L. MeC.’’—Sent pearl card-case, pattern, &c. 
9th. 

“ Corinne.’*—Too late for October number. Questions 
enough to fill a small book. Send stamp and your real 
name, and you will receive answer by mail. 

“ Miss O. S. B.”—Sent hair ring and Rapp’s gold pen 
10th. 

“ Mrs. R.’’—Sent patterns, &c. 10th. 

“MM. J. M.”"—We have published that receipt several 
times. 

«“ Miss F. A. C.”—Sent pearl card-case 10th. 

“ Mrs. E. P.’’--Sent colored cottons 11th. 

“ Miss M. H.’’—Sent patterns 11th. 

“ Miss P. R. W.”’—Sent colored cottons, stamped pat- 
terns, &c. 11th. 

“Mrs. J. B. F..’—Sent Ristori, &c. 11th. 

“Mrs. F. MeS.”—Sent infant’s wardrobe patterns, 
&e. 12th. 

“Mrs. A. J. S.’—Sent children’s patterns 12th. 

“ Mrs. E. B. H.’’—Sent child’s patterns 12th. 

“ Miss H. M. E. V.”—Sent Swiss and marking cotton 
12th. 

“ Mrs. F. C. A.”—Sent pearl card-case 13th. 

“ Miss M. M. B.”—Sent patterns 13th. 

« Mrs. S. B.’’—Sent patterns for infant’s underclothes 
13th. 
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Sent pearl card-cases to “S. A. H.,” “E. 0.,” “™L. virtues being recorded on the opposite side to your own, 


A. MecD.,” “J. 3.,"7 “C. L. G..” “M. G.C.,” “A. C. 
E.,”? “ W. A. L.,” “V. B.N.,” “G. 8. H.,” “K. R. R.,” 
“D. E. O.” 

“Mrs. L. A. H.”—Sent patterns for infant’s under- 
clothes 15th. 

“ Mrs. E. C. D.”’—Sent sacque pattern 15th. 

* Miss E. T.”—No, a real bellows. We should feel 
ourselves criminal in answering the arsenic question. 
Third question, cap’t make out. Gold what? Fourth, $5. 

* Jacksonville.”— You should return the calls of 
course. 








Centre-Cable Gossip. 





BRIDAL VOWS. 
FROM A PRACTICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


WE do not suppose that one bride in a hundred has 
the least idea of the immense responsibilities involved 
in the vow to “love, honor, and obey.”’ 

Taken in its ordinary interpretation, she has promised 
to work the slippers, hem the handkerchiefs, replace the 
buttons, air the dressing-gown, scold the laundress, 
lecture the waiter, and quarrel with the landlady of 
her future lord and master for more coals and a hot 
breakfast at nine. This comes under the first head: 
for to love, in the domestic dictionary, is synonymous 
with looking out for the physical comfort of the noun 
masculine. 

Housekeeping commenced, the duty broadens still. 
To regulate the house bills, especially the marketing, 
so as to give the greatest possible variety to the table 
with the least possible expense; to see that the house is 
always warm and comfortable, yet to make the coal 
last till August; to decide whether it is going to rain 
cloudy days, and so assume the responsibility of an 
umbrella, or a spoiled best hat and coat; to overlook 
every beef bone, potato paring, broken plate, lump of 
butter, and candle end ip the kitchen; and never fail 
to meet its master at the hall door, well-dressed and 
smiling, at five o’clock; to darn the table-cloths, count 
the towels, keep run of the napkins, forks, and spoons, 
the key of the wine-closet and store-room; make a 
barrel of flour go twice as far as “the Browns” do; 
make biscuit, puddings, alamode beef, and pickles “like 
my mother’s;” lay out clean clothes, turpentine coat 
collars and cuffs with perfectly performed maternal 
duties, and faultless nursery government thrown into the 
bargain. For the latter clause, she is vowed to abide by 
all decisions and opinions, whether social, political, or 
moral, without a suggestion or remonstrance; to have a 
headache if any invitation threatens to be a bore; to 
quote Sir Oracle on all occasions as sufficient proof of 
assertion; to give up all her own friends that may not 
chance to interest her husband, but welcome all his, no 
matter how tiresome or disagreeable; to admire Miss 
Black, who was your rival, and “says things” still 
about your marriage; to take an interest in the money- 
market, and rise of cotton and flour; to know what 
“consols” mean, and how much they have declined by 
last advices; to keep trivial secrets at the risk of a 
domestic “‘norther,’”’ yet hear your own private fancies 
and speculations made the topic of general conversa- 
tion; and finally to submit to be buried at Laurel Hili, 
when you much prefer Woodland Cemetery, and have 
a stiff monument instead of a plain headstone, which 
your successor will eventually share with you, her 





as “the beloved wife of John Smith, Esq.”’ 


THE RUSSIAN CORONATION. 

EVERYTHING connected with this brilliant ceremony 
being of interest just at present, we give the following 
items of court gossip :— 

The ceremony itself consists of coronation and anoint- 
ment. After an address has been delivered by the 
highest clerical person present, and a certain Litany 
has been said or sung, with all due responses, the 
Emperor, seated on his throne, orders the Apostles’ 
Creed to be handed to him, and, having read it audibly 
to the end, he then proceeds, accompanied by the 
prayers and psalms of the clergy, to indue himseif with 
the insignia of the Imperial power. The three highest 
metropolitans present fetch the Emperor’s mantle from 
the table mentioned above, and, with the assistance of 
certain members of his household, put it around him, 
with the words, “ In the name of the Father, of the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” At the Emperor’s command, the 
President of the Imperial Council then brings him the 
crown. The Emperor then sets it himself on his own 
head, on which the Metropolitan of Moscow addresses 
him in the following form, which has remained un- 
changed at all the Russian coronations :— 

* Most pious, most mighty, and great Emperor of all 
the Russias: This visible and palpable ornament 
which now adorns thy head is the symbol of the myste- 
rious act by which Jesus Christ, the King of glory, 
crowns thee at this moment to be the supreme head of 
the entire Russikn people, and confirms thee by His 
holy blessing in thy most high and unbounded power 
over thy subjects.” 

After the sceptre and the orb have been duly handed 
to the Emperor, accompanied by an appropriate address 
from the Metropolitan of Moscow, the Emperor sea's 
himself in his full robes on his throne; his coronation 
is completed; and the choir sings, ‘‘ Domine, salvum fac 
Imperatorem.” As soon as this is at an end, the Empe- 
ror proceeds to crown the Empress, who approaches and 
stands before his throne. He lays aside his sceptre and 
orb, and taking his crown off his head, he holds it a few 
seconds over hers, and then resumes it himself. The 
smaller crown is then brought, and is fastened on the 
Empress’s head by her ladies, and at the same time she 
is invested with the Imperial mantle and the color of 
the Order of Saint Andrew. As soon as she has re- 
sumed her seat on her throne, the choir commences 
singing, “ Domine, salvam fac Imperatricem;” all the 
bells are struck, and a salvo of one hundred and one 
guns is fired. 

On the occasion of the coronation, three seats of 
historical interest will be used. That for the Empress 
Mother will be the oldest of them—a stool presented by 
Shah Abbas, of Persia, to the Czar Boris Godanoff, in 
the year 1605. It is so covered with gold, in sheets, as 
to appear to be of massive gold; and it is, moreover, 
richly decorated with pearls and precious stones; it 
has no back to it; and it has the appearance of an 
ancient stool. The second seat, destined for the reign- 
ing Empress, is called the Golden Throne, and is in 
form of a high-backed arm-chair; it js decorated with 
no less than one thousand five hundred rubies, eight 
thousand turquoises, two large topazes, and four rare 
amethysts. This costly seat dates from the grandfather 
of Peter the Great, Czar Michael Feodorowitsch. The 
third, which is, properly speaking, the Emperor’s throne, 
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is popularly called the Diamond Throne. It is richly 
decorated with pearls and precious stones, and was 
presented to the Czar Alexis Michaelowitsch, father of 
Peter the Great, in 1660. On the back of the chair is 
the following inscription :— 

“For the powerful and most invincible Alexis, Em- 
peror of the Muscovites, that reigns prosperously on 
earth. May this throne, which is built with the great- 
est art and most refined skill, be a pledge to him of 
heavenly and earthly bliss!’’ 

The latter two thrones are placed side by side on an 
estrade opposite the Inconostass, with steps covered 
with velvet leading downto it. The stool on which the 
Empress Mother sits is placed against one of the 
columns, & little to the side; and opposite to it is the 
table on which the coronation insignia are laid in pre- 
psration for the ceremony. At the last coronation 
Count Orloff, who at that time commanded a regiment 
of Cuirassiers that had been arranged expressly for the 
occasion, had a place assigned him between the seats 
of the Imperial couple, where he stood during the ser- 
vice with his sword drawn, as if holding guard over 
them. This post of rare distinction the Emperor had 
assigned to him for the part he had taken in putting 
down the then recent insurrection of the military. 
THE LAST AUTUMN FLOWERS, AND HOW TO 

MANAGE THEM. 


AT this season of the year, chrysanthemums are 
almost the only ornamental flowers in gardens in the 
apen air. It is true, there are a few lingering roses, 
geraniums, and dahlias, but they are so battered by the 
rain and wind, and blanched by the sun, that they can 
scarcely be called ornamental. Chrysanthemums, on 
the contrary, are in their full beauty, and gay in their 
most brilliant colors. They are chiefly yellow, brown, 
and red, changing through great varieties of shades, 
and some being pure white; but, besides the difference 
af color, they differ so much in form as to be classed in 
seven divisions: these are the ranunculus-flowered, the 
incurved, the China aster-flowered, the marigold-flow- 
ered, the clustered, the tapeled, and the quilled. 

The Chinese chrysanthemum was first introduced 
nearly a hundred years ago; but some of the varieties 
have only been lately introduced, and innumerable 
sub-varieties are being raised every year from seed. 
The old plants will grow freely in any licht, rich soil, 
and they are readily increased by layers or cuttings, or 
by suckers, or division of the roots. By every mode of 
propagation they grow easily, and no plants bear mov- 
ing better; in fact, they ought to be taken up and 
replanted almost every year to keep them in a proper 
state. When neglected, they grow with long, bare 
stalks; and, as they flower only at the extremity of the 
shoots, and as the long, thin stems do not send out 
branches, plants thus treated are not at all ornamental. 
If, on the contrary, they are kept low and bushy, they 
will flower abundantly and become very handsome. 
Sometimes chrysanthemums are trained against a wall, 
and this mode of treatment generally increases both the 
size of the flowers and the brilliancy of their colors. 

Botanically, the chrysanthemum, like the dahlia, is 
one of the composite plants, and consequently what 
appear to be separate petals are, in fact, dlistinct flowers, 
each furnished with a calyx, corolla, stamen, and pistil, 
and growing together in a common involucrum. 

The best manure for chrysanthemums is leaf mould, 
and the ground they are grown in should be well 
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drained. When they are kept in pots, the drainage of 
pot-stands or broken pots should be two or three inches 
deep, and the plants should be well watered every day; 
but the pots should never be allowed to stand in sau- 
cers. When the flowering season is past, the old stems 
should be cut down, and the plants kept without arti- 
ficial heat in a place where they are merely protected 
from severe frost; as, if they arc kept too warm during 
the winter, they will grow too fast, and the shoots will 
be yellow and weak. When properly treated, they will 
make strong shoots, from which cuttings may be raised 
in April or May, if a number of plants should be 
wanted; or, if it is wished to have large, fine speci- 
mens, the old plants may be put into a rich border in 
April or May, and left to grow there till the end of the 
summer, when they may be carefully taken up and re- 
potted, if they are wanted to flower in pots; and, after 
they have been shaded for a few days, to allow them to 
re-establish themselves, they may be placed in the 
greenhouse for winter flowering. 

Chrysanthemums are generally very healthy plants, 
but sometimes they are attacked with mildew. When 
this is the case, the plants infected should be dusted 
with what is called flowers of sulphur, and then left for 
a day or two; afler which, the leaves should be well 
washed with a syringe. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ ELEANOR.” —We shall give an article on mourning 
soon, probably next month. The material ordered is 
very suitable. Bombazines are not considered as in- 
dispensable as they were a few years since. 

* Miss 8. P.” will do well to read the chapter on food 
for invalids in Mrs. Hale’s receipt-book. Experience 
is, however, necessary to a nurse as well as to one who 
would learn any other profession. In this, a mistake 
entails serivuus consequences. A young girl cannot too 
soon make herself familiar with the practical care of a 
sick chamber: for, in every woman's life, whether 
married or single, the demand for such services is sure 
to come; and happy are they who can discharge them 
not only tenderly but skilfully. In the sphere of wife 
and mother, this knowledge may make the happiness 
of those for whose comfort she lives. 

“Mrs. B.”—We know an instance of almost entire 
recovery from the effects of active poison, corrosive 
sublimate, taken by mistake for spirits of camphor. 
The utmost promptitude and presence of mind should 
be brought to bear upon such an emergency. The sub- 
stances mentioned should be immediately given in 
solution, and the stomach-pump or an emetic employed 
to evacuate the stomach, and bring away the poison as 
soon as possible. 

Poisons.—Acid, sulphuric, or oil of vitriol. 

Acid, hydrochloric, or muriatic. 

Acid, nitric, or aquafortis. 

Acid, oxalic (salt of lemons), often mistaken for 
Epsom Salts. 

Antidotes, or Treatment.—Magnesia made into a paste 
with water. Solution of soap. Diluents befure and 
after the administration of the antidotes. 

“ KaTE R.”’—First Query: There is a set of books by 
Miss McIntosh, published by the Appletons, that would 
be very suitable for the purpose. They are fifty cents a 
volume, we believe, and prettily bound. Several of the 
publications of the Protesiant Episcopal Society have 
no denominational tendency that would interfere with 
any other Sabbath-school. We particularly instance 
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“ Bread upon the Waters” by Mrs. Bradley, a charming 
story of life among the lowly, and just issued. “ Pa- 
tient Waiting” and “ No such Word as Fail” may be 
had for the price she mentions. If we knew the age of 
her scholar, we could speak more advisedly. 

Second Query.—Jets are not quite as much worn as 
during the past season, though they are still favorite 
ornaments, and mixed with galloons, fringes, etc., for 
dress trimming. 

* ALIcE.’”’—Valenciennes is the strongest of all so- 
called “thread laces.”’ It will outlast any of those 
undistinguished by a name, and is now to be had very 
reasonably. It is the best for nightcaps, infants’ 
frocks, shirts, or any article that will require frequent 
washing. 

* A BripE.”—The Ristori is not a carriage or street 
mantle, but of lace, and intended principally for full 
dress. It is of the shawl form, and distinguished by a 
point, which forms a deep collar on the shoulders, but 
can be thrown over the head in the Marie Stuart style. 
One of the most exquisite mantles we have seen was at 
Lewie’s, in Chantilly, and was readily sold at three 
hundred dollars. 

“ Mrs. T.”—For juvenile fashions see next month. 











Sashions. 





NOTICE TO LAA SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Spring and autumn bonnets, mate- 
rials for dresses, jewelry, envelops, hair-work, worst- 
eds, children’s wardrobes, Rapp’s gold pens, mantillas, 
and mantelets, will be chosen with a view to economy, 
as well as taste; and boxes or packages forwarded by 
express to any part of the country. For the last, dis- 
tinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks fer the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. Neither the Editor nor Publisher will be ac- 
countable for losses that may occur in remitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Evans & Co.’s; cloaks, man- 
tillas, or talmas, frem Brodie’s, 61 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from T. White & Co.’s; jewelry from 
Warden’s or Caldwell’s, Philadelphia. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be 
taken back. When the goods are sent, the transaction 
must be considered final. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE 
; FOR NOVEMBER. 


Fig. 1.—Walking-dr2ss of a style mentioned in our 
September Chat. “ A superb moire of plain Sevres blue, 
with large black spots all over the ground.”’ Circular 
cloak of brown cloth, the hood lined with blue. Drawn 
bonnet of stra w-colored silk, satin, and white blonde. 

Fig. 2.—Carriage or dinner dress, of rose-colored silk, 
with bouquets of roses, buds, and foliage, chine. Cloak 
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of royal purple velvet, with a wreath of heavy embroi- 
dery; and finished by a rich fringe. Bonnet of rose- 
colored therry velvet, with plumes. 

Fig. 3.— Walking-dress of plain brown reps silk, very 
rich and heavy; the skirt in three flounces each bordered 
by a velvet ribbon, four inches in width. Black velvet 
mantle trimmed with galloon and fringe. Green velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with blonde, and a tuft of oak, ivy, ge- 
ranium leaves, and flags. 

Fig. 4.—Rich stone-colored silk robe, with two flounces, 
with a rich satin pattern of stripes, the same shade. 
Basquine of pale sea-green silk, with gores or slashes 
of velvet, a darker shade, let into the jupe and sleeves; 
these are bordered by buttons of passementerie. Purple 
velvet carriage-hat, with black blonde curtain and 
demi-veil. 


CLOAKS AND MANTLES. 
(See pages 388, 389.) 

The Medina—of dark brown velvet; the upper part 
forming an elongated yoke, into which the body is fitted, 
and on which the loose sleeve is joined at the shoulder. 
The lower part of the mantle forms a broad flounce, set 
on 1n large hollow plaits. Trimming, a wide roll of 
satin, a row of curled ostrich plumes, and fall of heavy 
fringe, alternating. 

The Jenny Bell.—A travelling mantle of dark gray 
beaver cloth, which requires no lining. It is at once 
graceful, and comfortable in form, and is plainly trimmed 
by a mixed gray and black galloon, of satin and velvet. 

The Crimea.—A dress, or carriage cloak, of fawn- 
colored moire antique, with a handsome satin galloon, 
arranged in a wide basket pattern. It is well lined with 
quilted silk, a little darker in shade. 

The Victoria.—Black velvet mantle; a wide sleeve 
springing from theshoulder; with deep plush bands. It 
is closed down the front by a row of the velvet on which 
are placed ornamental buttons of passementerie, termi- 
nating in grelots og drops. A fringe to correspond en- 
circles the mantle, and falls from the edge of the sleeve. 

There is more variety than ever in these outer gar- 
ments the present season. (See “Chitchat” for the 
month.) 

The description of “The Marion” in Ooctober num- 
ber should apply to “ The Nightingale,” and vice versa. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Any one who is amused and interested by brilliant 
combinations of color and material may pass a very 
agreeable morning at Stewart’s during the fall openings 
of dress goods. Every day there is something new in 
color, quality, and price, although the general style is 
unchanged. As early as the first of September, in- 
deed by the twenty-fifth of August, lawns, organdies, 
and baréges give place to silken and woollen fabrics. 
Pale blue, pink, and maize color fade still paler by the 
contrast with the richest autumnal tints of wood and 
field: an American autumn we mean, for nothing but 
its foliage can vie with the gorgeous tints French de- 
signers and manufacturers have sent »ut the present 
season. 

We instance Stewart’s because—although at Beck’s 
and elsewhere there is equal stylishness in the importa- 
tions, and Chestnut Street is pre-eminent for delicacy 
and real elegance in the display of all that appertains 
to a lady’s toilet—there is, after all, no such coup d’ail 
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as is presented in the dress-goods department of this 
establishment. including, of course, the rotunda, so ad- 
mirably adapted for it. 

As we enter, we find the first counter to the left 
pited with all-wool mousselines and single width cash- 
meres of rich chintz patterns or plain colors correspond- 
ing with the merinoes and fine French cashmeres oppo- 
site. Of the varied shades and brilliant colors, we can 
best give an idea by referring to a collection of zephyr 
wools, They are equally soft, bright, and varied in 
tint. The first counter in the centre, occupied so long 
by organdy robes, is now heaped with poplins of broad 
plaids and stripes. The second has a collection of 
double width cashmeres, printed in a palm-leaf pattern, 
on & plain ground contrasting well, and quite new in 
design. As, for instance, a black and brown palm on 
a delicate stone-color, soft maize, or deep rich purple 
background. To the right, again, are plaid cashmeres 
and valencias from fifty cents to two dollars a yard; to 
the left, chintzes of every description, French, English, 
and American, from one shilling to four. 

The centre of the rotunda is still occupied by the glove 
counter, with real Alexandres at one dollar a pair, in 
the brightest, most delicate, or gravest tints. Jourain’s 
gloves, to which Philadelphians are as much devoted as 
New York is to Alexandres, have also advanced in 
price; and it becomes all ladies who would be bien 
gantée to cherish these costly articles of luxurv, and 
prize a Christmas or birthday glove-box as the choicest 
of gifts. 

To the right, as you pass this tempting collection, is a 
superb display of silk robes, with flounces in figures of 
velvet and satin, Greek, Pompadour, and Arabesque in 
pattern. The richest robe we have seen this season 
was, however, at Upsdell’s: a plain ground of dark 
brown, the flounces sprinkled with shamrocks in black 
velvet, standing out in full relief, as if just thrown upon 
the lustrous fabric. We must not forget the heavy 
printed flannels in robes and chintz patterns for dress- 
ing-gowns. They seem costly at @wo dollars a yard, 
but are wide and require no lining. 

We found the cloak-room almost shabby by compari- 
gon on the day of this opening. The shawls, stella, 
cashmere, broché, etc. lighted up one side; but the 
other showed a beggarly account of unclothed lay 
figures, stark and stiff, with their uncovered blue cam- 
bric shoulders; and a general empty, house-cleaning 
air pervading the counters and boxes. “ When do you 
have your fall mantles?” we ask, with all the meekness 
of an inexperienced dame from a Cistance. 

“ Not before the fifteenth,” is the careless response; 
“we have nothing ready so early.” 

So early! when we happen to know that their orders 
are hurrying the work-rooms of an up-town establish- 
ment, where “ French cloaks” are manufactured in an 
unpretending tenant house of a retired back street. 
But the gentleman, as full of airs as a March day, has 
not recognized the potent power of “ Fashion,” who is 
admitted to these state secrets. 

“ Late for Southerners,’’ we say, as if to excuse our- 
selves for an untimely though modest query. 

Oh, ah, certainly, madam! we will show you a few 
before you go, a few styles.” And the manner says: 
* Be duly grateful.” 

But we do not feel so, for we are perfectly well aware 
what is in preparation, and walk off, not in the least 
daunted, to Brodie’s, where all the styles of all the 
shops are courteously open to an inspection, where they 
do not call it “early,” but rather late, inasmuch as the 
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room is crowded with buyers from north, south, east, 
and west; while overhead, the two long work-rooms 
are filled with seamstresses and sewing-machines; and 
down stairs at the desk applications are made, as we 
stand there, in answer to an advertisement for “‘ more.”? 

It is the room appropriated a little earlier or a little 
later to lady visitors; but just now, in the pause be- 
tween summer and autumn—for we must go to press as 
Brodie’s cloaks go south—in advance; and for the same 
reason—a wide circulation—it is heaped with the dozens 
and half-dozens of the wholesale purchaser, who, me- 
morandum-book in hand, looks bewildered amid the 
variety of prices, shapes, material, and color. 

Accustomed as we are to the display, we feel some- 
what so ourselves; and, if we had been as provident in 
the matter of a memorandum-book, might have gratified 
our readers with more minute descriptions. As for 
generalities, the favorite colors are black, dark-brown, 
gray (especially for travelling mantles), drabs of various 
shades and the usual varieties in brighter tints. Of 
material—velvet, moiré and velvet, moiré with other 
styles of trimming, cloth, ladies’ or pelisse cloth, beaver 
unlined, and various mixtures we could not designate 
by name; silk and velvet, cashmere, and merino are 
all used. Cloth, velvet, and moiré have the pre-emi 
nence, 

Varied as Brodie’s cloaks have always been, we no- 
tice even more quiet elegance than usual in his best 
styles, both of importation and manufacture, the present 
season. We instance especially a rich velvet mantle, 
circular in shape, but entirely new, and unsurpassed in 
richness of decoration. We can best describe it as 
gores, widening at the bottom, let in at equal distances, 
of the richest appliqué and embroidery, these bordered 
by closely curled plumes laid on flat, after the manner 
of a ruche or galloon; a tout ensemble of velvet, fea- 
thers and raised embroidery in broad alternate stripes. 
Our readers can gratify their curiosity by sending an 
order for one, inclosing a check for ninety or one hun- 
dred dollars. 

The Lexington, also in velvet, cannot fail to be an 
especial favorite. It is ample yet graceful, with an 
easy fulness at the back, let into a half yoke, extending 
from shoulder to shoulder. The front fits more closely 
to the figure, and the plainness is relieved by the over- 
lapping points of the side seams, corded with rich black 
satin, and decorated by large buttons of moiré set in a 
velvet rim. The Basquine is decidedly new, fitting well 
yet lightly to the figure, following the outlines of a 
basque, wide loose sleeves included, the skirt, or basque 
proper, extending almost to the knee. It is most ele- 
gant in plain black cloth, heavy enough to be unlined. 
This stylish pelisse, in its absence of decoration, and 
following so closely the outline of the figure, is in 
excellent contrast with the last mantle on our list. 
This is also black, but of ladies’ cloth, exceedingly fine, 
light, and lined with richly quilted silk. The upper 
part sits well to the shoulders; the skirt, or flounce, 
commencing near the line of the waist, set on with 
large, hollow plaits. Its peculiarity is the new style of 
fringe with which it is decorated in alternation with 
flat galloons. It is called “lily-of-the-valley”’ fringe, 
from the tiny silk balls which vibrate at every motion 
of the wearer, suspended closely on an ordinary head- 
ing. This is decidedly one of the newest and most 
lady-like mantles in Rrodie’s whole collection, and with 
it we make our adieus, though a whole day might be 
spent without finishing an entire survey of the estab- 
lishment. FAsHIon. 
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THE CORDOVAN. | 


[From the establishment of G. Bropre, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. Vo1oT, from actual 
articles of costume.] 


of which it is constructed are a brownish gray cloth, with black velvet passementerie, and buttons of the same 
material, with drops. Cloaks of the same style are made of the other fashionable fabrics, and adorned with a 
great variety of trimmings. Of the great number of modes claiming distinction, we think none will surpass the 
Cordovan in all the desirable qualities of this indispensable article of apparel. 


THE character of this cloak is so plain from the illustration, that we need only mention that the materials | 
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THE FASHIONS. 





Fie. 1.—Paletot cloak of Circassian cloth, of a pale gray, covered with rows of braid halt an 
inch in width, and set on horizontally. The sleeves are turned up in broad revers. The cloak 
is fastened in front with three brandebourgs of passementerie. The dress is of rich figured silk. 
The bonnet is fancy straw, trimmed with green velvet and black lace. 

Fic. 2.—Black velvet cloak, edges trimmed with braid, and fastened in front with brande- | 
bourgs of passementerie. Bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with lace and feathers. Dress of i}! 
shot silk. i} 
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LADY’S SLIPPER IN VELVET APPLIQUE. 
(See descriplion.) 
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ALPHABET OF FANCY LETTERS. 
FOR MARKING A LADY’S WARDROBE. 


















































MASONIC ANTIMACASSAR. 
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WE have been repeatedly asked for a design suitable for an antimacassar for a gentleman’s library, 
and now give one, which we think particularly appropriate for this purpose. Those who are ac- 
quainted with masonic symbols will recognize the accuracy of the design. It is intended to be 
worked in square crochet, and with coarse crochet cotton. It may be trimmed with a fringe knotted 
in all round. If it be desirable to make it very large—for instance, to lay over a sofa—it may be 
done in long square crochet. 

The design is equally suitable for darned netting. 








